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FIDELIS 


CHAPTER 
BABBA PASSES 


Mrs. BEULAH Bascock, headmistress of St. 
Margaret’s for thirty-five years, had sent in her 
resignation. And a week before mid-years! 

Through the basement of St. Margaret’s (it had 
been forbidden to say a word of the impending 
change above stairs) the news spread that Babba had 
packed three trunks and evidently intended leaving 
Olympia forever. They were tagged, some one said, 
with an address in Virginia. Gwen Murray had 
once seen a postal card on Babba’s desk from the 
same place. 

Gwen Murray also revealed that Mrs. Babcock 
and old Mrs. Durant had had an out-and-out spat 
over Margel Durant’s Intermediate Algebra—she 
had heard them. Babba, as St. Margaret’s and, 
indeed, all Olympia called Mrs. Babcock, had cried, 
and old Mrs. Durant had been very sharp. 

Consequently interest centred about Margel 
Durant—the more so because Margel’s grandfather 
was the President of the Board of Trustees of the 
school, which body would of course appoint 
Babba’s successor. 
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Margel, despite the part she had played, deplored 
with her schoolmates the passing of Babba-—not 
from any great love for the erstwhile preceptress, 
but because a change of any kind threatened 
their privileges. 

“We may get some terribly strict thing,” wailed 
Elsa Deming. ‘“ We made lots of fun of Babba, but 
she was nice and gentle.” 

“Or one of those college grinds who'll make us 
work dreadfully hard,” echoed Gretchen Day, who 
was plump and sleepy-eyed and hated studying. 

Not alone the girls of the school lamented—the 
Women of the Progressive Circle of Olympia laid 
aside their regular weekly program to discuss the 
tragedy—for such they called it. As Mrs. Lucius 
Durant (who had spoken sharply to Babba) was 
not a member of the Progressives, they could hash 
over the part she had played in Babba’s resignation. 
They told frankly what they thought Mr. Durant, 
as President of the Board, ought to do. When Mrs. 
Richard Deane, the wife of the Episcopal minister, 
who had come with him from Connecticut, declared 
traitorously that for the good of the school Mrs. 
Babcock should have been pensioned off long ago, 
that what the school needed was a young woman 
with ideas that belonged to the present century, they 
let it pass undisputed, making allowances for the 
fact that Mrs. Deane had only been in Olympia 
three years and therefore did not know of St. 
Margaret’s conservatism, and was just a little 
different, anyway, doing things that in any one but 
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a minister’s wife might be called unladylike—such 
as skiing with her boys on Hedley Hill. 

The Chamber of Commerce at its Tuesday lunch- 
eon offered to a man lavish advice as to what Lute 
Durant ought to do. The Guild of the Ascension 
neglected its work on the new surplices to sum up 
the merits of the ladies they considered eligible for 
Babba’s administrative shoes. Certainly these 
Olympians took most seriously the educating of 
their girls, or else they felt, like the girls, that change 
threatened disaster at St. Margaret’s—their pride. 
For it was generally conceded that St. Margaret’s 
was the most. “select” school in that part of 
the state. 

Olympians liked to think of themselves as select, 
too. Mr. Samuel Hawkins, editor of the Picket 
Line Post, had once flowingly described his town 
as a “ sparkling jewel, lying in glowing complacency 
on the fair bosom of Mother Earth.” He had not 
been at all wrong. Its complacency did actually 
glow. Its Main Street, running parallel with the 
river, but a careful block back, flanked with pompous 
buildings of concrete block fronts and brick backs, 
presented unfailingly a complacent face. From it 
diverged smiling residence avenues that climbed 
sedately the surrounding hills (Mother Earth’s 
bosom) and at a discreet distance narrowed into 
country roads. On both sides of these, separated by 
generous “yards” stood the Olympia homes— 
mostly of mongrel architecture, but scrupulously 
“kept up.” The more smug were divided from 
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their neighbors by white fences or iron frettings 
or clipped hedges, and boasted of fountains and 
sunken gardens with miniature statues of nymphs 
and Peter Pans: the Durants even flaunted a life- 
size iron deer with head proudly lifted. 

Nowhere could be observed the smallest sign of 
poverty; Olympia’s conservative Chamber of Com- 
merce saw to it that that was kept over the river 
with the smoke-belching factories and the intricate 
webs of shining steel and the low sheds with their 
shining corrugated roofs and the hordes of for- 
eigners such development brought in its wake. In- 
deed, what industries Olympia claimed she kept as 
much out of sight as possible, just as a neat house- 
keeper hides away in the broom closet the unlovely 
tools of her profession. Olympia had been quite 
content to let Shaleton, its near rival, grow with 
leaps and bounds under the stimulus of Eastern 
capital, so long as its own_peace and beauty were 
left undisturbed. 

Once the hustling Shaletonites had invited the 
complacent citizens of Olympia to join with them 
and form a solid city that should grow to metro- 
politan proportions, but Olympia to a child had 
shuddered and drawn away and had held a mass- 
meeting in the First Church on Main Street and had 
voted solidly to keep intact and inviolate to the end 
of the world Olympia’s conservatism and her “ one- 
hundred-per-cent. Americanism.”’ After that Shale- 
ton had left them alone and had grown by itself. 

Mr. Lucius Durant, already introduced to you 
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as President of the Board of Trustees of St. 
Margaret’s, was president of other Olympia indus- 
tries as well. In point of fact he was, at the time of 
this story, Olympia’s Leading Citizen. Having 
built up a fortune through the manufacturing of 
farming implements, he had secured it by establish- 
ing a bank and had become its president, had bought 
the controlling stock in Olympia’s department store 
(which displayed Paris models from New York), 
owned the Olympia Garage, and the Durant Block, 
and considerable real estate, was a pillar of the 
First Church, and a generous subscriber to all 
town interests. 

Of powerful physique, grizzled, with fierce side- 
whiskers and bristling eyebrows, wearing a white 
vest summer and winter alike, he was conspicuous 
aside from his financial achievements. Every soul 
in Olympia acknowledged and submitted to the 
dominant force that had enabled him to rise from 
an obscure childhood. No one made an investment 
or built a shed on to his house or made out a new 
will without first consulting Lucius Durant; it gave 
a man self-confidence to be able to say: “TI talked 
that over with Lute Durant.” And under his ad- 
visement (and under his heel) Olympia had, to all 
appearances, prospered. 

Mr. Samuel Hawkins had likened him often to 
“The Man of Iron,” and such he was, even to his 
own household, which had moved three times in 
keeping with the pace of its master’s increasing 
fortunes and was now grandly established in the 
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square brick house on Oak Avenue. Mrs. Lucius 
Durant, though she’d been sharp with poor Babba, 
seldom lifted her voice except to echo her husband’s 
will, and if, beneath the fussy habiliments her sta- 
tion prescribed, there sometimes beat a yearning for 
a contentment in life her husband’s money could not 
bring her—no one knew it. Curiously, though, the 
dominant force all Olympia recognized had skipped 
Lucius Durant’s only son, who spent his time and 
his father’s money travelling, but had come out 
strongly in his grandchildren, who, since the death 
of their mother, not many years after she had 
married young John Durant, had lived with 
their grandparents. 

Jack Durant had the build of his grandfather, a 
lusty faith in the divine right of youth, a superla- 
tive good nature that endeared him to every one and 
a self-assertiveness that often occasioned the proph- 
ecy that “he’d be like the old one.” - He had flatly 
refused to go away to school, declaring that there 
wasn’t a baseball nine in the state that could beat 
Olympia High, and he was going to stick to it just 
as long as he could swing a batting arm—and stick 
he had to his grandmother’s chagrin and his grand- 
father’s satisfaction. 

Margel, fifteen, glowing with a brown and cream 
prettiness, brimful of a healthy energy and a youth- 
ful wilfulness that enslaved those who associated 
with her, had no greater ambition than to get all 
the fun out of life she could. She accepted her 
school life without argument, for Olympia daugh- 
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ters for two generations had gone to St. Margaret’s, 
and her grandfather had paid for every stick and 
- stone of the present building, but she saw no reason 
for accepting Intermediate Algebra when she hated 
it! And from that rebellion had come the tempest. 

The preceptress’ office empty, Miss Aldrich of 
the English Department ventured to give the opinion 
to her colleagues that Mrs. Babcock might have 
waited until after mid-years before leaving. So high 
had run the fever of excitement that actually half 
the student body had failed. Miss Crowe of the 
Latin Department, feeling wickedly unpedagogic, 
suggested that they bring all the papers to the pass- 
ing mark. “It can’t make things any worse than 
they are now.” The others agreed, and with guilty 
nervousness they erased various disgraceful figures 
and substituted others, even to a bold seventy-five 
on Margel Durant’s algebra paper, Miss Aldrich, 
who was young and a graduate from the State 
School of Pedagogy and had firm principles where 
education was concerned, actually blushing as she 
did her part. 

Certainly gentle Mrs. Babcock made more stir 
in her passing than she had ever made in the long 
years of her administration! 

Mrs. Richard Deane, who, by virtue of her 
position as a minister’s wife, belonged to the vari- 
ous organized groups of the town and had listened 
to the discussion within these circles and without as 
well (saying nothing herself after her one outstand- 
ing remark), suddenly evolved a plan of her own. 
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That evening after her youngsters had been put to 
bed, she slipped into her husband’s study (really the 
dining-room), stood behind him for a moment in 
quiet thought, then with a quick gesture pushed his 
papers aside and demanded his attention. 

“ Dickums, why not Carla Wynne?” 

“ Carla Wynne—what about her, Molly?” 

“St. Margaret’s—you know. I’m going to tell 
that nice old Lucius Durant about her. It’s funny, 
Dick, this whole town stands in awe of that man, 
and I don’t a bit. I suppose it’s because I didn’t 
grow up here under his heel. And I think—lI don’t 
know why—but I think he likes it.” 

At this naive remark her husband smiled broadly, 
his eyes beaming proudly on his wife’s girl- 
ish face. 

“What has that to do with Carla?” 

“Well, I can influence him—maybe. And at 
the same time I must persuade Carla—”’ 

“ But Carla has her own work—” 

“T know it, but she taught school before she 
married. Don’t you remember she had charge of 
Miss Waite’s on the Hudson? And, Dickums, I’ve 
always thought Carla lived in a shadow and—” 

“ She’s happy—” 

“Yes, in her way—that’s Carla. But it isn’t 
fair to Ricka. That child is a darling, but when I 
saw her last she was on the straight road to being 
‘queer.’ And it’s the way Carla lives. Now if I 
can carefully hint at that, I can persuade her. She 
adores Ricka. They both need sunshine and young 
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life about them. And this town needs some one like 
Carla—so does St. Margaret’s. And—so do I.” 
Her lips twisted into a wry smile. 

Thereupon, not admitting further argument, 
Mrs. Deane commandeered her husband’s chair and 
wrote a long letter. Then she put on her hat and 
coat and walked down the Main Street, quite un- 
attended (which was contrary to all Olympia con- 
ventions), and dropped her letter into the little iron 
box outside of the post-office. 

The next day, blithe and unafraid, she advanced 
upon Lucius Durant in his stronghold. 


CHAPTER TI 
THE GYPS 


On a frosty morning, a week later, Margel Dur- 
ant eluded the vigilant eye of Baggs, her grand- 
mother’s housekeeper, and slipped off to school 
without the formality of prunes, cereal, and cocoa. 
In one hand she carried her books and in the other 
a fat doughnut which she had pilfered from the 
pantry in her stealthy passing. This she bolted in 
great mouthfuls as she hurried over the nicely 
shovelled walks. Every moment was precious— 
she had something to tell. 

St. Margaret’s—or St. Mag’s, as two generations 
of disrespectful girls had called it—had been built 
and rebuilt (with Durant money) on a rising slope 
at the edge of the town. It had been rebuilt, Lucius 
Durant had seen to it, with the most careful con- 
struction; even though its gables and square turrets 
somewhat suggested an architectural stew, it was 
conceded to be absolutely fireproof, perfectly venti- 
lated, admirably laid out. A neatly graded lawn 
flanked the building on three sides, which, in season, 
bloomed with round beds of red geraniums and huge 
elephant’s ears. At the back were tennis courts, 
frozen in winter for skating, at a little distance on 
one side began the new bungalows which the Ideal 

20 
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Realtors Company had built during the last summer, 
and on the other 

Olympia’s history had its black pages which 
Olympia could not expunge. And on one of these 
had been written the downfall of the Freemans, the 
oldest family in that part of the State, for it had 
come, among the first settlers, from Massachusetts 
and had at one time owned the entire river front on 
both sides. Their fortunes had dwindled, as the 
fortunes of old families will, their acres had passed 
from their hands, as had many of the rare old paint- 
ings and tapestries they had brought in the ox-team 
from the East. And the last Rex Freeman, as 
Olympia called him, who had had a position in 
Lucius Durant’s bank, had quit Olympia twenty 
years ago, after a shocking exposé of defalcations 
against which he had made no effort to defend him- 
self. He had come back, a few weeks later, to bury 
his mother, walking the five miles from Corry, up 
the river, that no one in Olympia might see him. 
With the aid of an old gardener he had himself 
taken his mother’s remains to the cemetery and had 
buried them there with nothing more than a strange 
prayer of his own for burial rites. The grave- 
digger’s wife, who washed in Olympia’s best homes, 
told a shocking story of the disrespectful proceeding, 
made more creepy by an added description of 
candles burning brightly in the east wing of Great 
Oaks, the Freeman house, “like it was a party,” 
and the strange procession, Rex Freeman and old 
Saunders and that slender plain box between them, 
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and then the dark cemetery and Rex Freeman’s 
crazy prayer. He had said as plain as couid be: 
“ Forgive them their trespasses as she forgave them 
—but I will not.” And the next day the old Free- 
man house at the edge of the town was as dark and 
sombre as though no candles had ever gleamed from 
within it—and Rex, the last of the Freeman’s, 
was gone. 

Through the whole shocking affair the town felt 
Lucius Durant had been most generous. In the 
first place, not only had Rex Freeman violated the 
traditions of his fine old family and broken his 
mother’s heart, but he had also betrayed the trust 
Lucius Durant had put in him. Because of the life- 
long friendship between young Freeman and his 
own son, Lucius Durant had given Freeman a 
position in his bank. And Lucius Durant had re- 
fused to prosecute the crime, out of consideration 
for Frances Freeman, the fragile little mother, with 
the understanding that Rex, the last of the Free 
man’s, should go away from Olympia forever. 
Most generous, the town had said, most just, 
most considerate. 

Unfortunately, St. Margaret’s in its first found- 
ing had been built next to Great Oaks, on land given 
to the school by Rex Freeman’s grandfather. After 
the downfall of the last Freeman, Olympia deeply 
regretted this embarrassing proximity, but did not 
feel that it could afford to move the school. How- 
ever, the town agreed to a soul to shun the old house 
on the hill, with its surrounding stretches of bloom 
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and its low walls and great trees and sloping 
meadows—to let it crumble to a shameful decay that 
would be an outward symbol of the devolution of 
a once great family. 

The older generation agreed to ‘‘ forget” Great 
Oaks, but not the younger. For the story persisted 
among them that the old house was haunted—that 
often by night candle light gleamed through the 
fastened shutters and a wailing voice lifted—doubt- 
less the little mother who had died so soon after the 
theft of the bond. St. Margaret’s girls, skating on 
the tennis courts, had actually heard the voice, and 
seen the candle gleams! 

And Margel Durant and eight of her closest 
friends, who had formed a club which for reasons 
known only to themselves they called the Gyppery, 
boldly used the dusty living-room in the east wing 
of Great Oaks for a meeting place. 

Upon reaching school Margel sought out Gwen 
Murray, the secretary of the Gyppery, and breath- 
lessly informed her that she had “something to 
tell. We've got to have a meeting straight off— 
after lunch.” Whereupon Gwen lost no time in 
preparing and distributing small scraps of paper 
upon which were printed and drawn curious hiero- 
glyphics, significant only to the Gyps. 

Directly after the lunch hour the pupils of St. 
Margaret’s were allowed thirty minutes of out-of- 
door recreation. Usually they gathered on the tennis 
courts and sought their relaxation in talking in 
little groups of the day’s happenings. Some 
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strolled down the street to the next corner, where one 
or two stood watch while the others dashed into the 
drug store and gulped down a black-and-white. At 
this hour the Gyps met, wandering off in a deceiv- 
ingly casual manner toward Great Oaks, then, when 
hidden from view by a convenient copse, running 
as fast as their legs could carry them, past the di- 
lapidated stable and outhouses, around the corner of 
the house, to a long, narrow window on the west 
side of the building. 

On this day Margel Durant, her head bare and 
only a light sweater thrown over her jersey dress, 
led a wild chase across the snowy fields. Behind her, 
too excited to regard the customary precautions 
against discovery and pursuit, sped the eight 
other Gyps. 

With accustomed fingers Margel opened the 
rotting shutter and pushed up the window. Then 
she lifted her body until it was level with the sill 
and deftly somersaulted into the room. The eight 
other Gyps followed her example. The last one 
turned and pulled the shutters back in place and 
lowered the window. ‘Then, on tiptoe, with bated 
breath (for what reason they had never attempted 
to explain), they wound their way in single file, past 
the heavy mahogany table with its cover of dust, in 
and out among the disordered chairs, through the 
hall, heads turned from the long pier-glass with its 
dustily gleaming candelabra, into the living-room. 
There Margel faced her following. 

Of this group each in her way differed from the 
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others as flowers in a garden bed. Gwen Murray 
was tall, with large features and prominent eyes set 
so close together as to give to her face a boldly in- 
quisitive expression. Joy Waring was small and 
appealing, with shy eyes of a violet color in attrac- 
tive contrast to her mouse-colored hair. Elsa Dem- 
ing’s straight-limbed frame and square chin 
promised a resoluteness of purpose as yet only indi- 
cated by a mild assertiveness. Gracia Meade, 
delicately pretty, covered by an outwardly lamblike 
manner a spirit brimful of initiative. Gretchen Day 
was plump and invariably good-natured. Nona 
Broad sparkled so continuously with a flow of non- 
sense that her plain little face always actually glowed. 
Millie Brook and Miriam Close, recent recruits to 
the order, were both girls of reserve, and quiet 
enthusiasms. But the quality that these girls shared 
was an adoration for Margel and a willingness to 
follow her lead wherever she might choose to 
take them. 

“‘ Sit down,” she commanded now, plumping her- 
self in the exact centre of the horsehair sofa, her 
hands clasped about her knees. ‘‘ Girls—we’ll know 
before any one else in the school who’s coming to 
take Babba’s place.” 

“Who? Who?” came in a breathless chorus. 

“Marg Durant, you’ve been listening again!” 
cried Joy Waring, a keen admiration edging 
her tone. 

Margel nodded. “I couldn’t help it. I was get- 
ting stuff for English in Grandfather’s library and 
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there’s. a door between that and the living-room. 
Grandfather forgot I was in there and—’ She 
paused, considering that she had sufficiently ex- 
plained her position. “ Well, they fussed a lot and 
Grandfather got awfully cross and pounded the table 
so hard that he broke Gran’mere’s new Majolica 
that she brought from New York and—” 

“Marg, do tell us who it is and never mind—” 

Margel, as became the president of the Gyppery, 
frowned rebukingly upon the impatient one. 

“He said he was tired of every one’s telling him 
what to do and he for one stood for—well, this one 
who is coming, and he’d looked over her references 
and her record, and she seemed as good as any of 
the others, and Mrs. Deane knows her well and 
Grandfather thinks a lot of Mrs. Deane though he 
doesn’t dare tell Gran’mere so for she’s so old- 
fashioned that she’s terribly shocked at the things 
Mrs. Deane does—” 

“ Margel - 
throats. 

“So Grandfather never says much about her,” 
Margel went on, her eyes bright with mischief, 
“but J know, for you see I’m so much like Grand- 
father myself that I can tell things others can’t. 
And I think Mrs. Deane’s recommending this—this 
one who’s coming—influenced Grandfather. So he 
said he stood for her and each of the six others 
talked about the one he wanted, and they smoked 
and smoked and it kept getting later and I almost 
went to sleep there against the door, but I vowed 


came imploringly from eight 
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I'd stick it out as long as Grandfather did. Well—” 
Margel herself grew eager for the great moment of 
announcement—"“ he stuck it out and the others did 
as long as the cigars lasted, and then they gave in, 
and it’s—a Mrs. Wynne.” 

The eight Gyps drew long breaths of disappoint- 
ment. Mrs. Wynne meant nothing to them. 

“And she is from New York, and she has a 
daughter who’s coming with her.” 

“Ts that all?” 

“Well, isn’t that enough? And don’t you real- 
ize that no one but us in the whole school knows 
that much?” 

Only a little squelched Gwen Murray ventured 
a “Well, it’s more important to know what she’s 
like. When’s she coming?” 

“Very soon,” Margel added. “On account of 
the new term starting. And you wait and see if | 
don’t drop Algebra.” 

Thin shafts of the noonday sunshine filtered in 
through the shutters, making dusty silvery bars 
across the semi-darkness. The air was pungent with 
the heavy mustiness of an old, unused house. From 
some other room came a thin whistling and a tap- 
tap of a loosened shutter. The Gyps loved all this 
just as they loved the queer horsehair furniture and 
the marble-topped table with its worn spread of 
_ Spanish embroidery, the spinnet in the corner that 

had come with the ox-team, the engravings and 
portraits on the walls, scarcely discernible through 
their coatings of dust, and most of all the framed 
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sampler over the fireplace, upon the age-stained 
cloth of which in faded wools had been painstak- 
ingly cross-stitched the letters of “ Fidelis ’”—and 
beneath it, that generations down to the Gyps might 
know of the far-back spring day on which the 
loving task had been completed, the date “ June 21, 
1789.” Though no one of the Gyps would have 
crossed that dining-room window sill alone at any 
price, together each revelled in a glow of courage 
and the shivery sensations felt in her spine at the 
eerie sounds and smells. Months before Margel and 
Gwen had discovered the loose shutter and had 
peeped curiously into the dining-room; they had 
found that the window opened, and after some hesi- 
tation had ventured into the room. That day they 
had gone no further than the dining-room, but on the 
next they had led the other Gyps to their secret and 
together, hand-in-hand with much suppressed shriek- 
ing and on tiptoe, they had explored the whole 
house, at least those rooms the doors of which were 
open. Even in broad daylight or as much as crept 
into the shut-up house it was foolhardy to open a 
closed door lest the sighing ghost pop out upon them. 
The living-room, low-ceilinged, its amber-colored 
walls, faded though they were, adding a warm tone 
to the half-light, a little heap of old, cold ashes still 
in the narrow hearth, a mould-stained book opened, 
face down, upon the tip-top table between the 
windows, and a hollow in the winged-back chair as 
though perhaps a white head, weary from its 
ghostly prowlings, sometimes rested there, inspired 
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the little group to adopt it as a meeting place for 
their club. 

That had been a year ago and ever since, with 
the exception of the summer months when the Gyps 
were scattered or else camping up the river, they had 
met weekly behind the shutters of Great Oaks. 

The defiance in Margel’s voice betrayed, against 
her knowledge, that she felt a little uneasiness as to- 
what sort of a person this new Mrs. Wynne might 
be. There could never in the whole world be another 
Babba—nice, gentle, ladylike Babba, with her plain- 
tive: ‘My dear young ladies.” Just as the Pro- 
gressive Club had felt to a member that changes 
threatened the peaceful course of Olympia life 
(“It’s really too bad to have Babba leave just now 
when things at the school are going so nicely,” had 
been their plaint), so the Gyppery admitted to a 
panic that the new preceptress might “ spoil” things 
at St. Margaret’s. 

“T just have a feeling that school’ll never be 
the same again,” sighed Gwen Murray, who usually 
led in all discussions. 

Elsa Deming suddenly rose to her feet. “‘ Girls, 
it’s up to the Gyppery to stand together!” She gave 
her words an impassioned and Knights-of-the- 
Round-Tableish ring. Each Gyp promptly nodded 
a solemn approval. 

“ How’ll we do it?” queried Margel, adoring 
anything that promised to be novel. 

“Tet’s draw up a Last and Solemn Covenant. 
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Who has a pencil? Gretch, give me your fountain 


” 


pen. 
Gwen Murray contributed a half-sheet of paper 


by tearing across a partially completed theme she 
found in her pocket. Margel, as leader of the Gyps, 
assumed the duty of drawing up the “last cove- 
nant,” and she and Elsa bent over their hurried task 
with much whispering. 

“T think Elsa’s right—the Gyps must stand 
together—the closer because we do not know what 
we may have to fight,” Gwen offered, grandly. “ By 
preserving our own inviolable independence—’”’ 

“Listen to this,” cried Margel, rudely interrupt- 
ing Gwen’s flight. “ We, the undersigned, members 
in good standing of the Gyppery, do pledge ourselves 
to guard with all our worldly goods even to our 
own lives the—what was that word you just used, 
Gwen, it sounded snappy—in-vio-lable rights of our 
organization and of the pupils at St. Margaret’s 
against any changes by the new principal. ’Til death 
us do part. Let’s put that at the end.” 

“ Sounds an awful lot like the marriage service,” 
giggled Nona Broad. 

“ But it sounds nice and solemn. It makes me 
feel queer inside!” 

“Does that mean we'd have to downright die 
for the Gyppery?”’ cried Millie Brook with tragic 
literalness. “’Cause I'll tell you right now 
I wouldn’t.” 

“Of course not,” promptly defended the author 
of the “last covenant.” “Covenants and things 
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always go like that.” Margel surveyed the docu- 
ment with lingering doubt. “ But maybe it ought 
to have something more—to make it awfully true.” 

“T know!” cried Joy Waring, her eyes bright. 
“Fidelis!” She pointed to the faded embroidering 
over the mantel. “ Faithful!” 

“ Faithful! Snappy.” Margel added the word 
in big black letters. “‘ That’s our watchword, girls. 
Now let’s hurry and sign.” 

“Gracious, it’s eight minutes to one.” 

There was a scrambling to sign the resolution. 
When the last Gyp had affixed her name, Gwen 
Murray folded the paper. ‘“‘ Who'll keep it?” 

“Let's hide it here—in this room. In that old 
vase there.” 

The “old vase” on the marble shelf over the 
fireplace, was a tall, slender-necked Pesarian 
amphora, delicately decorated with Raphaelesque de- 
sign on white enamel. Rex Freeman’s grandmother 
had brought it to Great Oaks from Italy. But to the 
girls it only suggested a desirable hiding place for 
their secret document. Margel reached for it, and 
holding it by its fragile handle, thrust the paper 
into it. 

“There!” she exclaimed softly, as though com- 
pleting a sacred rite. She placed the priceless bit of 
ceramic in its former position. 

The Gyps had exactly six minutes to get back 
into the study room. They flew into the hall (with 
averted faces past the long pier-glass). One by one 
they catapulted through the opened window, the last 
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closing it and the blind after her with the quickness 
of much practice. Then they separated, four 
approaching the school from the tennis courts, the 
others skirting the house so as to appear from 
the street. 

At almost the same time Mrs. Murray met Mrs. 
Deane on the long bridge that crossed the river. 
Mrs. Murray, homeward bound, stopped to chat. 
But plainly Mrs. Deane was impatient to 
reach Shaleton. 

“Now, I wonder why she goes to Shaleton?”’ 
Mrs. Murray pondered as she went on. Her own’ 
conscience was clear, for she had gone on to the 
rival soil merely to engage a new cook. But there 
‘ had been a suppressed eagerness in Mrs. Deane’s 
eyes. 

“T wonder—” 

“She just looked as though she could tell me 
something exciting if she wanted to, but wouldn’t, 
and I’m as sure as anything that it had something 
to do with her hurrying over to Shaleton. 
I wonder—” 


CHAPTER. Ill 
“ FIDELIS” 


In due time—to be exact, forty-eight hours 
after Margel had listened at the door of the library 
—word spread through Olympia and Miss Crowe 
announced at the close of school that a Mrs. Carla 
Wynne was coming from New York City to take 
poor Babba’s place. 

“Tm not ready to say it’s a wise decision,” Mrs. 
Murray declared (over the telephone). ‘I don’t 
know as I stand for thinking everything that comes 
from New York’s better than anywhere else. Any- 
way she'll find our girls as well dressed as they are 
in the East. Oh, I knew it quite a bit before any 
one else. My seamstress’ cousin is Mr. Durant’s 
confidential secretary, you know, and she sent the 
telegram to Mrs. Wynne. It’s a nice enough name, 
but I don’t know. Babba—oh, I ought to be 
ashamed, but my Gwen always called her that—dear 
Mrs. Babcock was so nice and comfortable—you 
always knew she was safe. You know so many 
schools nowadays are teaching radical things. My 
husband says they’re a menace to our country. And 
Olympia has always stood for conservatism and 
‘ patriotism. Think of our Liberty Loan record. 
What did you say? She’s a friend of Mrs. Deane’s? 
Went to the same college? Mrs. Deane knew her 
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in Connecticut? I suppose she'll join Ascension, 
then. And that she has a girl? Well—’ 

The telephones buzzed. Women lingered over 
grocery stalls and talked. Men stopped the trustees 
on street corners and asked questions. Not since 
an Olympian had won the district seat in Congress 
had the town been so excited. And Mrs. Deane 
was besieged on every side for a description of 
Mrs. Wynne—and her daughter. 

“Why—she’s a darling. Tremendously alive. 
You'll all love her. Yes, she’s a Vassar graduate. 
Yes, we knew her in Norwalk, she had a summer 
cottage there. Oh, yes, she’s no end able—can do 
anything. Oh, her daughter’s a dear—dquiet little 
thing, but very gifted. She,must be fifteen now—” 

“Gracious! We don’t want a ‘darling’ there 
at St. Margaret’s,’ Mrs. Murray had repeated, 
scornfully, at the Progressive Circle’s next meeting. 
“And I don’t know as we want any one just like 
Mrs. Deane, either. (Mrs. Deane had not come to 
the meeting.) We all like her, but, honestly, just 
among us, if she wasn’t Richard Deane’s wife, we 
couldn’t tolerate some of the funny things she does 
—not in this town, could we? ” 

Mrs. Deming shifted to the edge of her chair. 
She was a thin, small-featured woman, usually con- 
spicuous for her silence. She cleared her throat 
carefully. | 

“My dear girls.” Each Progressive listened 
intently. “As long as we’re all here and speaking 
plainly and it’s a critical time in Olympia, for we 
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all feel St. Margaret’s is our greatest industry, I 
suggest that we pledge ourselves to keep our eyes 
on how things go—’’ 

“ That’s a good idea, Mrs. Deming. We're the 
leading club in the town and we're all mothers, 
except—” Mrs. Murray colored in embarrassment, 
remembering Miss Pooley. 

“Oh, don’t mind me. I guess as a graduate 
myself of St. Margaret’s I’m as keen as any one to 
look after her. And J can’t see why they had to 
go to New York for a principal. It isn’t a whole 
lot of book learning they need half as much as some 
one who'll make the girls behave and set a nice 
ladylike example and coOperate with the mothers, 
and I should have thought some one right from 
Olympia would have—”’ 

Several heads nodded sympathetically in Miss 
Pooley’s direction as though to say it was really a 
shame they had not appointed her. 

“Tt won't doa bit of harm for a group of women 
like us to watch—not interfere, of course, unless 
we have to, but to be ready and know what’s going 
on and what sort of a person this Mrs. Wynne is. 
If there’d been any one on that fool board but men 
they might have at least asked to see the creature—” 

“My dear,’ rebuked Mrs. Steele, lifting her 

hand for order. 
And sa with the Women’s Progressive Circle, 
loyal and alert, on watch, and the Gyppery pledged 
with its nine lives to protect St. Margaret’s (and 
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themselves), Olympia awaited the coming of Mrs. 
Carla Wynne. 

Then from river bank to the furthest confine, 
with an alarum that set every tongue to wagging, 
every head to shaking, and brought the Gyps to 
arms as though at the blare of a war-trumpet, went 
the news that the coming preceptress had leased 
Great Oaks for her residence. 

“Great Oaks—’  Besmirched, abandoned, 
shunned, forgotten—as far as Olympia could for- 
get. Great Oaks—haunted, dilapidated. 

“Yes, she’s leased it furnished,’ Mrs. Deane 
affirmed, patiently. (Mrs. Murray believed she 
knew, now, what Mrs. Deane’s errand had been in 
Shaleton, for only a Shaleton realtor would stoop 
to take charge of the Freeman house.) ‘ Why, it’s 
really the only available house in Olympia just now 
—and so convenient. Why not?” 

Why not—indeed. Did Mrs. Deane mean to 
ignore Olympia’s pet disgrace? But then she had 
only lived in Olympia three years and, perhaps, did 
not understand. 

The Gyps, utterly stunned by the news, met 
hastily in the Durant stable. What had, before the 
days of automobiles, been the carriage house, had 
been fixed over for a playroom for Jack and Margel; 
neglected toys still stood about, a littered workbench 
and a modelling table, a swivel bookcase crammed 
with dusty books, a faded sofa, discarded when the 
drawing rooms had been refurnished, its inside 
stuffings sprouting in scraggly tufts. Only a wire- 
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less set which Jack was making over, and the escape 
it offered from Baggs’ watchful eye and sharp ears, 
ever took Jack and Margel to the old room. 

“ Girls—it’s awful!’ The Gyps exchanged 
gloomy glances. 

“As if it isn’t bad enough to have Babba gone 
—even if I did hate her sometimes—without having 
this new thing come and right straight off steal our 
meeting place from us! She could live anywhere 
else!” 

“Tt’s ours—’ Tears actually choked Joy War- 
ing’s voice. 

“T believe that was a warning we had when we 
thought of the pledge,’ declared Gwen Murray. 
“ Here right off we've got to stand together.” 

“‘ Fidelis!” breathed one or two, solemnly. 

No one seemed ready to suggest an immediate 
plan of action; the very being of the Gyppery had 
been threatened. There could not be another meet- 
ing place like the haunted living-room of Great Oaks 
—its very smell deliciously suggestive of mystery. 
And there was the pledge in the old vase on the 
mantel. Where better could they keep that? 

Margel, who had sat in gloomy abstraction as- 
tride an old rocking-horse, suddenly lifted her head. 

Se shave a plan. Dizzy. Listen’ She un- 
folded it slowly, and as she did so eight Gyps sprung 
_ to alert, eager attention, eight Gyps pursed their lips 
into excited, sibilant ‘ o-o-h’s.” 

“ Who'll do it? I’d be frightened silly.” 

“All right, then—you needn’t if your afraid. 
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Anyway, not more than three ought to go, for it 
might be hard for any more to get away. It'll be 
very risky. But I’ll be one of the three.” 

“ And I'll go!” cried Elsa Deming. 

“Me, too,” chirped Gretchen Day, after a mo- 
ment’s silence. 

“You see, probably Mrs. Wynne hasn’t heard— 
about Great Oaks, you know, or she wouldn’t have 
rented it. Maybe there really isn’t a ghost. I’ve 
looked and looked, but I’ve never seen any candle 
burning, though Baggs swears she has. But we’ve 
got to see that candles do burn and the ghost walks, 
and then the whole town’ll go crazy and of course 
they'll warn Mrs. Wynne. After that she wouldn’t 
dare sleep in the place. It'll be simple. I'll be 
the ghost.’ 

“What if no one’s round that way?” 

Margel considered carefully. Then she nodded 
—she could always find a way out of every difficulty, 
unless it involved an algebraic problem. “ We’ll 
take Jack and his crowd into our confidence. Jack’ll 
do anything for me now ’cause I didn’t tell Gran’- 
mere he went over to a dance at Shaleton. We'll 
get them to go skating and then they’ll see and 
they'll give the alarm—” 

The Gyps plotted over the details, in excited 
whispers. Then they separated, Margel and Gwen 
to seek Jack Durant, the others to their homes. 

Meantime another group of the student body of 
St. Margaret’s gathered in the parlor of Eve 
Summers’ home and planned the welcome that the 
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school must offer its new head. These girls had 
organized themselves into the Pansies. They wore 
little pins like miniature shields across whose fronts 
in infinitesimal letters was printed ‘“ Thought.” 
Just as the Gyps embodied the initiative and the mis- 
chief of the school, these girls could justly lay 
claim to the scholarship. 

Eve Summers, a serious girl, peered through 
thick tortoise-shell glasses at the slip of paper upon 
which she was writing (as chief officer of the Pan- 
sies) notes concerning the plans they were making— 
flowers, the flag, special music, Margaret Todd— 
speech of welcome, Sylvia Carr (editor of the school 
paper)—a poem of greeting. 

And Mrs. Deane, with her husband, and the 
real estate man from Shaleton, was turning the 
queer old key in the door of Great Oaks and pushing 
it back on its rusty hinges. 

The real estate man had eyes only for repairs 
his new client might ask; Molly Deane in the centre 
of the living-room caught her husband’s arm and 
leaned her head close to his that her words might not 
be overheard. 

“ Dick, it’s—it’s a reproachful house—as though 
it wanted to be happy because it was once.” She 
stopped abruptly. “‘Can’t you really feel a presence 
here? Perhaps that mother’s spirit is waiting for 
Rex Freeman to come back! He should never have 
gone away. It was desertion, cowardly 4 

Richard Deane’s hearty laugh boomed through 
the silent house. He was tall and broad-shouldered 
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and bulked big and real in the shadows. “ You'll 
be claiming to see the ghost itself, Molly, in 
a minute.” 

“You know what I mean, Dickums,” she re- 
proached him. Then, with the critical eye of a good 
housekeeper she lifted, gingerly, the dusty draper- 
ies, wondering if Carla Wynne could ever make 
them do. 


CHAPTER IV 
GHOSTS WALK 


THE way of the transgressor may be hard—but 
that’s afterwards; certainly the path to transgres- 
sion is most often all too easy—at least for 
Margel Durant. 

Twenty-four hours completed to a perfection 
her plans ; crowning them came the astonishing news 
that the new preceptress had arrived quietly, getting 
off her train at Shaleton and riding across the bridge 
with Mrs. Deane in a taxi (one of the expensive 
blue ones), and had gone to the Deanes’ for the 
night. Mrs. Murray had met the taxi and had had 
a good look at the stranger and had reported—as fast 
as the telephone wires could carry her voice—that 
she didn’t look at all like a New Yorker and had 
on a downright shabby hat and was young-looking, 
and that the girl was thin and dark, as much as she 
could see, and that Mrs. Deane was sitting as close 
as could be, as though they were long-lost friends. 

Margel despatched Gwen with the word that that 
night the ghost must walk in Great Oaks. 

Mrs. Deane had awaited the coming of Mrs. 
Wynne with the impatience of one long separated 
from a very dear one When the train stopped she 
had been on the outer platform watching, with 
eager eyes, the passengers as they alighted. Then, 
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in a moment she had swooped down upon a slender 
woman in black. 

“Carla, you old dear. What joy to see you! 
And little Rick—but you’re not that anymore i 
She drew back to measure with her eyes the tall, 
thin girl, who stood shyly behind her mother. 

They had taken a taxi (a blue one, as Mrs. 
Murray had reported) for the ride to Olympia and 
had sat close together, hands clasping, the girl Ricka 
facing them. And except for a word now and then 
they had not talked, though Mrs. Deane had given 
vent to occasional bursts of happy laughter. 

Upon reaching the Olympia side of the bridge 
Mrs. Wynne had shown sudden interest, leaning 
forward and looking eagerly to right and left. 

“Main Street,” Mrs. Deane explained, briefly. 
“Typical, isn’t it? Oh, my dear, you'll find this 
town dreadfully narrow—smug, in fact. Don’t tell 
any one I said so, though, Dickums would scold me. 
That’s the Durant Bank. That’s his store. He 
owns that building. Carla, this town belongs to 
Lucius Durant a 

“So I'd judge,” Mrs. Wynne answered quietly, 
her eyes ahead, bright spots of color in her cheeks. 

Mrs. Deane had insisted that Mrs. Wynne and 
Ricka stay with her for one night, at least. She 
felt that Mrs. Wynne ought to rest before facing 
the girls at the school and the task of making Great 
Oaks livable. Besides, they had much to say to 
one another, as is the way with friends. 

Looking at her as she opened her travelling bag 
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to take from it a change of dress, Mrs. Deane won- 
dered, with sudden contrition, if she had not perhaps 
done her friend a great unkindness in suggesting 
her coming to Olympia, and St. Mag’s. She looked 
very slight and a little frightened, and Ricka, stand- 
ing by the bureau nervously arranging and rear- 
ranging her mother’s toilet articles, acted unhap- 
pily bewildered. 

As though sensing Mrs. Deane’s doubts, Mrs. 
Wynne suddenly lifted troubled eyes. 

“Molly, what have I plunged into? Now that 
I’m here—I’m not so sure of myself. It seems 
so unfair, too, to St. Margaret’s and—those 
poor children.” 

“Unfair!” Molly Deane laughed and promptly 
regained her confidence. ‘‘ You don’t know St. 
Margaret’s or this town or this kind of people. In 
your whole life, Carla, you’ve probably never run 
across anything like them. Oh, good at heart, 
my Dick always reminds me, but cut by the same 
pattern and, believe me, there isn’t a frill or a 
furbelow on it! They pride themselves on their 
conservatism and they don’t know it’s just smugness. 
And they boast of their Americanism when it’s really 
old-fashioned intolerance. But, to quote Dick again, 
they'll waken some day. They don’t approve of me 
except in spots, and if they knew I had a business of 
_my own they wouldn’t that much. A minister's 
wife! I get all my mail-orders and send my cold 
cream from Shaleton. I read the New Republic 
behind closed doors, for they’d accuse me of Bolshe- 
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vism if they caught me. I think they’d frown at the 
Atlantic. Why, Carla, you with your artist’s soul 
for creating—think of the material at your hand! 
If in your wise old way you can pierce through the 
armor of satisfaction in this town you'll be doing a 
wonderful work—for St. Margaret’s and its chil- 
dren’s children. Unfair—oh, no!” 

After supper, a most jolly affair, for the Deane 
youngsters remembered with affection their neigh- 
bors at Norwalk, and Richard Deane shared his 
wife’s affection for Carla Wynne and Ricka, Mrs. 
Wynne suggested to Mrs. Deane that they walk out 
to Great Oaks. 

“It’s a gorgeous night and my legs are cramped 
from the journey. I have a great longing to see 
the place, too.” 

“Ghosts and all?” laughed Richard Deane. At 
which his wife shot a warning glance at him. 

But Mrs. Wynne answered lightly. ‘‘ Ricka and 
I are not afraid of ghosts. And—we love old 
houses, houses that have—memories.”’ 

“ Well, Great Oaks has that. But when the rain 
leaks in on you and the wind rattles the old windows, 
you may not thank me for suggesting the place to 
you. It’s unbelievably lovely in the spring, though— 
every kind of flower that blooms comes up from the 
ground as though by magic. I have always loved 
to take a book and sprawl on the ground out there— 
with my back to this town and my face to 
the horizon.” 

To Ricka’s secret disappointment it was decided 
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that she should stay with the little boys. Mrs. 
Wynne and Mrs. Deane set forth through the quiet 
streets in the direction of St. Margaret’s. Shafts 
of warm light from the shuttered windows of the 
homes on either side gave a sense of warmness and 
security. The two women talked in low tones and 
their intimate conversation had no bearing whatever 
on St. Margaret’s or future policies there—yet Mrs. 
Wynne walked with her chin lifted and her dark 
eyes bright, as though she had resolutely girded 
herself for some great purpose. 

Over that same path an hour earlier had flown 
three Gyps—also strong with determination. 

Great Oaks, low-storied, set well back from 
the street, was hidden from view by the towers and 
turrets of St. Margaret’s. As the two women cleared 
the corner of the school building both suddenly 
halted, and Mrs. Deane’s hand shot out and caught 
the other’s arm. 

Through the closed shutters of the east wing of 
the old house came the unmistakable gleam of candle 
light! And on the broad stretch of snow-covered 
ground that encircled the house were huddled little 
groups of staring, whispering men and women. 
Jack Durant and his chums, skating on the school 
tennis courts, had given the alarm. 

“The ghost!” Molly Deane’s voice came in a 
« smothered tone. 

“Molly! You sound as though you really 
believed it. I wish it were true. Hurry!” 

“What are you going to do?” 
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“Do?” Oh, if the Gyps could have heard her. 
“I’m going in. This is wonderful! I hadn’t dared 
hope——” She was striding over the snow with 
long, eager steps, past the groups of people who 
drew back and stared at her in astonishment. 

“It’s the new teacher. She’s going to live there,” 
some one whispered. “I believe she’s going straight 
to the house.” 

“ Hark—there goes the voice again.” 

Across the eerie silence came a wailing sound, 
like wind sighing down a chimney. 

“That’s it! That’s her—the old lady! Sob- 
bing like her heart was broken—poor thing!” 

At the sound of the wailing voice Mrs. Wynne 
had come to a halt. Her eyes strained toward the 
windows, aglow with tiny streaks of candle light. 

“ Hark, Molly—doesn’t it really sound like a— 
an unhappy voice—some one calling?” 

“ Carla, are you going in? Every one is watch- 
ing you. They know who you are.” 

For answer Mrs. Wynne walked very calmly to 
one of the windows and shook the locked shutters 
vigorously, as though hopeful they would yield to 
her strength. As she did so a shrill scream pierced 
the quiet of the night, a scream that had in it very 
human fright and that scattered the huddled groups 
of staring people and sent them racing down 
the street. 

“Molly—I simply must get in. Why didn’t we 
bring a key? Don’t you suppose there’s a single 
window unfastened? Molly—why. Mes: 
Wynne stopped abruptly, for Mrs. Deane’s face had 
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gone white. ‘Molly, you don’t believe there’s a 
ghost? Molly, dear, brace u 

Molly Deane shook herself with a foolish laugh. 
“TI wish Dickums were here to call me an old 
woman. I’m all right now—only—it was so queer. 
Let's try the windows on the other side. Perhaps 
one of them n 

They examined each window carefully. And, 
finally, behind the loose blind, they found the Gyps’ 
private entrance. The sash slipped up easily. With 
the agility of a girl, Mrs. Wynne lifted herself 
across the sill, Mrs. Deane following more clumsily. 
They crept through the silent dining-room, stumbling 
over a chair with a noise that wakened pealing 
echoes. Following a thin quiver of light, they made 
their way to the long hall and to the door that let 
into the east wing. The door was partially ajar. 

For a moment they paused and Mrs. Wynne 
caught her friend’s hand. 

“T wish—oh, how I wish: she whispered. 
Then she resolutely pushed the door open. 

On every available space that was large enough 
to hold it, stood a tallow candle in a tin can. 

“ Oh-h-h!” breathed both women. Then they 
caught one another and rocked in silent, hysterical 
laughter. There was something so ridiculously sub- 
stantial, so modern, so unghostlike in the tin cans; 
* the nearest had a colorful label proclaiming that its 
former contents had been Campbell’s soup; another 
boasted a certain brand of pork and beans. 

“ Molly, will you explain it?” 


”) 
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Mrs. Deane, frowning in perplexity, was staring 
around her. 

“Tt’s some prank.” 

“Of course. But why? And who? Coming 
just now, it must have been meant for me. A wel- 
come! Well—oh, look ” She darted toward a 
small object lying on the floor, and lifted it. It was 
a pin in the shape of a dagger. She scrutinized it 
closely. “Too material to belong to a ghost. 
Finders—keepers,”’ she laughed. “Some day per- 
haps this will explain to whom I am indebted for— 
tonight’s welcome. Molly, please, I have a notion 
to keep our discovery a secret. Let the town go on 
believing in its beautiful ghost. Will you?” 

Molly Deane nodded assent and helped herself 
to the soup tin and its candle. 

“So this is Great Oaks,” Carla Wynne whis- 
pered, softly. She looked about her. “ This must 
be the living-room.” Thin shafts of light danced 
across the shadows and the blotchy outlines that 
were windows and pictures and furniture. 

Molly Deane could not repress a faint shiver, 
and the hand that held the soup tin shook so that she 
placed it hastily back on the table. 

Carla Wynne, however, expressed an excited 
curiosity. By the flame of one of the candles she 
lighted the sconces on each side of the fireplace, 
then stepped back to study the effect, her hands 
tightly clasped. Her eyes rested on the embroid- 
ered sampler. 


“Fidelis!” she breathed, her whisper and her 
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folded hands giving the suggestion of a prayer. 
Then she turned and sat down on the old sofa. 

“ Molly, tell me the story—of this house.” 

In her letter to her friend Mrs. Deane had told 
only of the ghost, promising to relate the story of the 
house in full detail later, assuring her that it would 
appeal to her interest and imagination. But now— 
in the uncertain light, weird noises about them, the 
lateness of the hour. 

“It’s a long story. And I may not know it 
all, Carla ¥ 

“T want it, now. Please, Molly.’ There was a 
curious ring in Carla Wynne’s voice. ‘‘ Tomorrow, 
or the day after, this will be my home, our home, 
Ricka’s and mine. My books are coming and some 
of my pictures. Even Chloe—the old woman who 
took care of us in Norwalk. But tonight it belongs 
—to its past. Please, Molly.” 

Molly Deane lowered her voice for all the world 
as though she might be overheard. “It’s the town’s 
pet story—though they like to think they never men- 
tion it. I don’t believe it would have seemed so 
terrible to them if the Freemans—they owned Great 
Oaks, you know—had not really been the very oldest 
family here—and of fine old stock. The town had 
always looked up to them. They came from New 
England generations ago and had always been cul- 
tured and splendid men and women. There’s a 
pretty legend around that Fidelis, up there. It was 
the family watchword and a Freeman of Revolution- 
ary times had it tattooed across his heart. During 
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the fighting against Burgoyne around Saratoga his 
sweetheart became so distressed that she followed 
General Schuyler’s forces in coach and four with 
outriders, and actually identified a terribly wounded 
man as her lover by the “ Fidelis” on his breast. 
Well, the last of the Freemans were Rex and his 
mother, a delicate, retiring soul, almost an invalid, 
with some kind of heart trouble. I can’t say what 
Rex was like, for, of course, no one now will say 
anything good of him, but there’s a painting of him 
when he was a boy up in what must have been his 
mother’s room, and he was very handsome. But you 
can see it yourself. He and John Durant, Lucius 
Durant’s only son, had always been very good 
friends, had gone to school together, and were insepa- 
rable; and, when the Freeman fortunes had gotten 
very low, Lucius Durant gave Rex Freeman 
a position in his bank. I know that Lucius 
Durant has always been bitterly disappointed in 
his son because he has never settled down to 
affairs in this town, and I can imagine that 
he thought by taking young Freeman into the bank 
he might interest his own boy, too. Well, this Rex 
Freeman had been working there two or three years 
when a bond disappeared. Mr. Durant had put it 
in a safe himself and that very night some one took 
it out—and Rex Freeman had been working at the 
bank that evening. The watchman had seen him 
going in A 
“What did he say?” 
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“Who? The watchman? Rex Freeman? Ex- 
cept for his first denial, he simply wouldn’t speak. 
But they say he acted like a madman. Then Lucius 
Durant told him he wouldn’t prosecute for the sake 
of his mother, if the young man would leave town— 
and he went inside of twenty-four hours, leaving his 
poor little mother here all alone with the gardener 
and his wife. Every one accepted that as an admis- 
sion of his guilt. His mother never stirred from this 
house until—well, she had heart trouble and might 
have died anyway, but—the gardener’s wife found 
her—lying there—in front of the fireplace, on the 
floor, dead. No one knew where to reach the boy. 
And while they were deciding what to do, he came 
back, in the middle of the night, and he and the 
gardener took the casket themselves to the cemetery 
and buried it without any service, except a prayer. 
Then Rex disappeared and no one’s heard of him 
since. The gardener shut up the house—just as it is 
now. Carla, are you sure all this may not haunt 
you—here?”’ 

Mrs. Wynne did not seem to hear her. She sat 
in absorbed thought, her face cupped in her hands. 

“Where’s that watchman?” she demanded, 
suddenly. 

“Who was with the bank then? He’s quite old 
_now. His name is Brigham Haskell. He lives out 
near Hedley Hill. He’s sort of a hermit. Lucius 
Durant gives him a pension, and now and then some 
one takes a basket of food to him. The children 
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tease him dreadfully. Richard thinks he’s a 
little crazy.” 

“‘ And—where’s John Durant? ”’ 

“You're certainly going at this thing like a detec- 
tive, Carla. I knew you'd be interested in the story. 
I believe John Durant’s in India or somewhere in 
that part of the world—to his father’s deep shame. 
He’d like to have him here ‘filling his shoes.’ I’ve 
only met him once, but I’d say he could never do 
that! You will like Lucius Durant. Not at first, 
perhaps, for he tries to make people afraid of him, — 
but he isn’t bad at all, and if you just show him 
you're not afraid of him ‘i 

“Ts that—Rex Freeman’s mother?” Mrs. 
Wynne pointed to a portrait at one end of the room. 

“Yes.” Together they studied the delicate face 
from which large eyes, full of gentle questioning, 
gazed straight into theirs. 

“ How living she looks,” whispered Molly Deane. 
“T feel as though we ought to apologize for being 
here—at least, explain. I’m Mrs. Richard Deane, 
dear lady, wife of the new rector at Ascension, and 
this is Carla Wynne, who has come to save St. 
Margaret’s and me and wants to live in Great Oaks 
because it’s different, and ought to because she’s 
different, too! She'll love it even though the roof 
leaks outrageously and the kitchen chimney smokes. 
There!” She drew a long breath and laughed to 
cover the depth of her feeling. ‘‘ You will really 
love this place, Carla, there’s nothing like it for 
~ beauty anywhere around here. You'll be quiet, too, 
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for by common consent virtuous Olympia shuns 
Great Oaks. It'll only take a few days to fix the 
roof and clean ‘% 

“Let’s go through the house while our 
candles last.” 

“Now?” 

For an answer Carla Wynne blew out the 
lights in the sconces and turned to the door. Her 
friend had no choice but to follow her. Room by 
room they explored the house. In their progress 
there was something of a ceremonial; her candle 
high, Carla Wynne paused before each picture and 
paid it mute tribute, laid a reverent hand on a chair 
here, a highboy there. In the room that had been 
Frances Freeman’s she lingered for several moments 
before the portrait of a tall, loose-limbed lad, with 
the fine brow of the woman downstairs, frank eyes, 
and a brooding mouth. 

““T shall use this room,’ 
the door gently behind her. 

At the door of the bedroom over the east wing 
she hesitated and turned away. ‘“ Not now,” she 
explained briefly, and Molly Deane drew a long 
breath of relief. That room had been young 
Rex Freeman’s. 

And on the other side of that door Margel 
Durant and Elsa Deming crouched in shivering ter- 
“ror. They had heard the voices, nearer, receding, 
nearer again, the footsteps close to the door, so close 
that the light of the candles shone dimly through 


, 


she said as she closed 
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the keyhole. They had clung together, their breath- 
ing coming in faint gasps. 

And then the light faded out and the voices grew 
fainter. Margel straightened painfully. 

“T’m frozen!” she whispered hoarsely. “ Do let 
go.my arm, Elsa, you hurt i 

But Elsa tightened her grip. 

“ Marg—it isn’t—them. It’s—it’s—didn’t you 
hear somebody else—something else—besides us— 
and—and them? 

Margel had heard something else in the house. — 
Just before their own mad dash for hiding her alert 
ears had caught the unmistakable sound of a foot- 
fall—a shuffling pad-pad going before them—except 
that when they ran upstairs the mysterious step went 
cellarward. But the suggestion of a real ghost in 
the house with them sent the shivers up and down 
her spine. They still had to grope their way down 
the dark stairs through the hall and the dining-room 
to their window, and thinking about that other foot- 
step would not help their courage! So she valiantly 
pooh-poohed Elsa’s fears. 

“Oh, you’re just imagining things. Come on— 
we've got to get out. If Baggs misses me Af 


CHAPTER V 
ST. MARGARET’S 


Ricka Wywne had made ready for her first day 
at St. Margaret’s with a sinking heart. However, 
she did not confide her tormenting fears and her 
dread to her mother, for her mother had been very 
quiet and thoughtful as though she faced her new 
work a little faintheartedly. Then, too, Ricka had 
acquired the habit of concealing from that dearest 
of confidants what she called the “baby” part of 
her—the things she was afraid of, like shadows on 
the wall, and dark stairwells, and going up in ele- 
vators and looking off from high places and meeting 
strange people, especially girls and boys, who might 
laugh at her. 

She had not wanted to come to Olympia. She 
did not understand their coming. She had loved 
their little home on Eighth Avenue in New York, 
three flights up over the Russian Art Shop, where 
they had lived ever since she could remember, except 
for the three years they had spent in Norwalk follow- 
ing her father’s death. She had played and studied 
with her mother and had gone with her almost every 
day to the big studio where her mother painted stage 
scenery. There she had usually curled herself on the 
‘broad windowseat and read—any book she might 
select from the corner shelves, or had listened while 
her mother and the friends who came to the studio 
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talked. They talked about such interesting things 
and places and did not mind when she sat and 
listened. And she had her book-friends, a motley 
throng, one or all of which she could summon to her 
by the merest effort of the will—to play with her or 
sit with her when mother was busy, or study with 
her or walk with her in the Park; with the ones 
she knew best she even talked aloud, and she went 
with them in make-believe to the places she read 
about or heard her mother’s friends tell about. No 
little girl could be lonely with such a host of company. 

Then Aunt Molly Deane’s letter had come and 
mother had read and reread it and had grown 
strangely excited. With no more explanation than 
“Tt is best, darling,’ she had announced that they 
would lease the apartment to Anthony Jewel and his 
wife and go to Olympia, where she would take the 
head of a girl’s school. 

“You see, Ricka, that was my first profession— 
before your father taught me this,” she had laughed, 
a queer little ring in the laughter. ‘‘ And it will be 
nice for you to know some real young people. 
(Mother had always known about her “ book” 
friends.) Aunt Molly Deane’s right, I do keep you 
too much to myself.” 

During the hectic packing Ricka had tried to 
puzzle things out, but had failed from reaching any 
satisfying solution. She had understood their going 
to Norwalk, for then mother had been very, very 
tired and white and thin, and the doctor had ordered 
a change. And she had loved Norwalk, for it was 
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like the country, and she had been very busy taking 
care of mother and coaxing her out-of-doors and 
helping Chloe, when mother’s friends came from 
New York to see her. But Olympia—the name in 
the first place was so silly; even mother’s descrip- 
tion, from Aunt Molly’s letter of Great Oaks, had 
not lifted her spirits—it had sounded too big. 

“Oh, dear,” the girl sighed aloud, as she fas- 
tened the last button of her blouse. 

Meantime, at St. Margaret’s, the Pansies were 
assembling to carry out their decorous plans. Bright 
flowers almost hid the desk that had been Babba’s; 
more decorated the table on the stage. The flag was 
in its place at the right of the stage, and the St. 
Margaret’s banner with purple letters against a gold 
background held the centre. In a corner Margaret 
Todd excitedly rehearsed a brief speech of welcome, 
and Sylvia Carr, twisting a handkerchief in moist 
fingers, went over and over the “ode” she had 
painstakingly written the day before. 

Belowstairs, in a corner of the cloak-room, 
Margel rallied her Gyps about her. She had to 
admit the defeat of their ghost-walking purpose and 
did so with bad grace. It had not deterred Mrs. 
Wynne from moving into Great Oaks the very next 
day. They had not even rescued the pledge. She’d 
caught cold and a scolding from Baggs (who could 
scold) and she’d lost her Gyp pin somewhere—prob- 
ably right there at Great Oaks. And she and Elsa 
had been more frightened by that step they had most 
certainly heard than either cared to own. Too, it 
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was galling and threatening to her hold over the 
Gyps to have Gwen Murray able to say in a patron- 
izing tone: “I thought all the time the plan was 
silly.’ Gwen thought she knew everything! 

She was whispering now something she had 
heard of the Wynne girl—with the Gyps leaning 
close so as not to miss a word. “ Mother heard that 
this Ricka Wynne is awfully queer—Mrs. Styles 
told her and she got it from something Mrs. Deane 
said. She reads books on philosophy and Hindoo 
mysticism. Mother says they’re probably both 
socialists or something like that.” 

Margel considered that Gwen had expanded quite 
enough under her superior information. “ Stuff!” 
she exclaimed witheringly—for Gwen. Then, to the 
others: “ We're not afraid of socialists or anything. 
I think it will be fun to have a girl who’s different 
in the school. But that’s not the point, or whether 
we like her. It’s—are we going to let Eve Summers’ 
crowd show off to her?” 

In touching upon their rivalry with the Pansies, 
Margel had made a master-stroke. 

“T should say not!” came in a chorus. 

“You're not thinking of making her a Gyp, 
I hope!” 

“T didn’t say that, did I, Gwen? We'll just rush 
her a little to make the Pansies mad. Eve Summers 
is waiting for her upstairs, now, to sponsor her.” 

“Sh-h! There she comes now.” 

Ricka had walked in quietly, as she had practised 
it in her room, and had begun taking off her outer 
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wraps, glancing about with a smile too fixed to be 
natural. Out of the little group in the corner Margel 
Durant stepped toward her. 

““You’re Miss Wynne, aren’t you? We’ve— 
we've been waiting for you. I’m Margel Durant. 
And this is—come over, girls.” One by one she 
introduced the Gyps—Gwen last. 

Ricka saw nine attractive girls of about her own 
age, and they saw a tall, shy, dark girl, with smiling 
lips but frightened eyes. The nine talked at once, 
the while appraising the newcomer with the critical 
gaze Ricka had so dreaded; after a moment they 
escorted her in bodyguard formation up the stairs, 
past Eve Summers and her delegation, who, with due 
ceremony, were awaiting her, to the study room. 

Of all that happened in the next six hours Ricka 
had never anything but a hazy recollection of sunny, 
clean classrooms, a big study hall, girls everywhere 
—and covertly staring eyes, and dull voices. She 
had listened to the speech of welcome and the clumsy 
ode without a single thrill at the thought that this 
Mrs. Wynne, so honored, was her own little mother ; 
even when her mother stood on the platform before 
the assembled students, she looked at her curiously 
as though suddenly a stranger had stepped into that 
dear, familiar guise. She talked to teachers and 
turned the pages of books with only the fear upper- 
most in her thoughts that she might appear stupid 
or—greater fear—seem to know too much. 

Then, after what had seemed an interminable 
age, a chime had sounded which Ricka knew by the 
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eagerly shuffling feet and the hands piling books and 
the necks craning under desks meant the end of her 
first day at St. Margaret’s. But, to her horror, she 
found that not at once could she escape to Aunt 
Molly’s, where she had planned to wait until mother 
was through, for in the cloak-room a group of 
curious girls surrounded her. 

With a panic down in the corner of her heart, 
where she was “ baby,” she steeled herself to meet 
the onslaught, trying to smile and not to look 
frightened, to shake the impression that they looked 
like a circle of cats, ready to pounce upon some 
shortcoming or absurdity—something queer. 

They talked of basketball and politely disguised 
their amazement when Ricka admitted she had never 
played. Did she swim? They had “scads” of fun 
in the summer at the beach up the river, but there 
was, alas, no indoor pool at Olympia. There was 
one in the Shaleton High but, of course, none of 
their parents would let them go there. Did she 
skate? Wouldn’t she come out this very night? 
It was moonlight and would be simply divine. And 
the boys skated in the evening. Well, some night 
soon, if not tonight. Probably she wasn’t settled at 
Great Oaks? Did she like the old place? Wasn’t 
it—queer? Did she think she’d like Olympia and 
St. Margaret’s? 

“It must be very different from where you’ve 
lived and the things you’ve been doing,” purred 
Gwen Murray with a meaning glance toward her 
fellow Gyps. 
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“ Yes—it is,’ began poor Ricka; then she closed 
her lips suddenly. Somehow she couldn’t make 
herself tell these strange girls of her dear home; 
if she told of some of its treasures, they’d think she 
was bragging; if she mentioned that she had seldom 
played with young people, they’d stare—in a city like 
New York, where there were millions! And if— 
her chin lifted—she explained that her mother, 
before coming to St. Margaret’s, had earned a living 
painting scenery for theatrical productions and 
painted them wonderfully, they’d look as though 
her mother were queer. She wouldn’t even tell them 
that Anthony Jewel, the world-famed writer, and 
Cecil Drew, the poet, and old Professor Wiggins, 
whose book they all studied, were among their best 
friends. She couldn’t. 

“But I shall love everything, I know,” she 
lied, valiantly. 

“T think Gwen’s horrid,” whispered Joy Waring 
to Gretchen Day. She turned to Ricka, inspired by 
an impulse and the jingle of three silver dimes in 
her pocket. 

“Won't you walk down with me and let me 
introduce you to Shanley’s? That’s the popular soda- 
fountain place. It’s simply jammed after school 
and so divinely noisy, and has the cutest tables and 
benches like Pullmans, and a phonograph. Won't 
you come?” 

“T—J think—I ought—to go home.” Even as 
she said it Ricka knew it sounded prudish. The 
little circle slowly withdrew, the eyes that had made 
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her think of cat’s eyes still watching her as she 
quickly put on her coat and hat. One or two faces 
stood out from the blur of the others: the girl they 
called Joy, who had asked her to go to Shanley’s, 
and the tall girl with the thick glasses, who had led 
the exercises upstairs—and the one who had intro- 
duced herself as Margel Durant. 

Ricka did not go to the Deanes’. She ran to 
Great Oaks; lonely as it might seem, it was sure 
refuge. She dropped her coat and hat on a chair in 
the kitchen and rushed on up to the little room she 
had chosen for her own. There she threw herself 
across the four-posted bed in a passion of sobbing. 
After a little it passed and she lay very quietly, her 
face buried in the pillow. 

Meantime, in the office that had been Babba’s, 
sitting at the desk adorned with the flowers the 
thoughtful Pansies had brought, Carla Wynne 
snatched a moment between conferences to press hot 
fingers to her tired eyes. Perhaps, right at that 
moment, if she could, she might have sobbed, too, 
from sheer longing for the deserted shelter of the 
fourth floor over the Russian Art Shop. But she 
had no opportunity, for in a moment there came a 
tap-tap at the door and Miss Aldrich slipped in. 

“Mrs. Wynne, may I bother you again? This 
is—it’s really audacious, but I can’t help but feel 
that a word from me now may—well, help things 
a lot.” 

“T’ll be very glad of all the help I can get,” Mrs. 
Wynne answered with a burst of honesty. And she 
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smiled—the rare, sudden smile that so beautifully 
illumined her colorless face. 

“You know—the town has always run this 
school and—and Mr. Lucius Durant runs the town— 
and——”’ 

Carla Wynne stiffened ever so slightly, and her 
eyes, which had been, in frank interest, fastened on 
Miss Aldrich’s face, dropped to the desk. 

“ Are you warning me?” 

“Oh! Not exactly—warning! But I want 
you to know. I—I want you to change St. Mar- 
garet’s. Honestly, I do. I’ve really felt that I 
couldn’t stay here much longer—I certainly could 
not have done so if things had gone on as they 
were going. Poor Mrs. Babcock, you see, didn’t 
dare G 

“Miss Aldrich, in a few minutes the trustees 
are coming and I must meet them. I appreciate 
your desire to help me—I hope you'll cooperate with 
me in everything I try to do.” 

Miss Aldrich drew nearer to the desk. 

“T know it'll sound silly—but, Mrs. Wynne, I 
just want to beg you not to be afraid of the Durants 
—Lucius Durant in the town and—and Margel in 
the school. Every one else is—every one does just 
what they want them to do, because—they always 
have! Margel Durant hasn’t been near her algebra 
class since Mrs. Babcock went away. That’s what 
the fuss was about, you know. Mrs. Durant wanted 
Margel to drop it and Mrs. Babcock said she couldn’t 
be a Senior next year if she did. We all thought 
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poor Mrs. Babcock must have had neuralgia or 
something to defy Mrs. Durant—but she did and— 
well, she resigned. But you’re new—and if you 
start not being afraid ne 

Mrs. Wynne rose and held out her hand. Miss 
Aldrich impulsively squeezed it. 

“‘T’m really very grateful for your concern, Miss 
Aldrich. I take it you’d like to see me bridle the 
Durant power ‘a 

“Oh, Mrs. Wynne, that’s just it! And I know 
you'll do what you think best for St. Margaret’s. 
It’s a beautiful school and the girls are darling, and— 
Margel is—an unusual girl.” 

“It’s worth a challenge? ”’ 

Miss Aldrich flew to the door. “Oh, yes = 
she cried, over her shoulder. Heavy steps sounded 
in the hall without; six men paused at the open door 
to allow their president to enter first. 

Mrs. Wynne swept her hand quickly across her 
lips as though to steady them. She stepped backward 
until she felt the support of her desk. 

Lucius Durant entered, big, grizzled, bristling, 
his keen eyes appraising in one glance the slender 
woman in black. 

“JT am Mr. Lucius Durant, President of the 
Board of Trustees,’ he exclaimed in the voice that 
had swayed Olympia counsels for thirty years. 

“And I am ” sprang to Carla Wynne’s lips. 
Then she smiled steadily, fearlessly straight into the 
eyes under the bristling eyebrows. 


CHAPTER VI 
THE PROGRESSIVES MEET 


A FORTNIGHT after Mrs. Wynne’s coming to 
Great Oaks the Progressives met at the home of 
Mrs. John Day. 

“What do the rest of you know of how things 
are going at St. Margaret’s?”’ Mrs. Murray chal- 
lenged, after the usual formalities of reading min- 
utes and reporting on dues had been finished. 

Mrs. Close had prepared a paper on the women 
of Asia, their religions, their morals, their habits, 
but at Mrs. Murray’s question she quite contentedly 
slipped it into her knitting bag and settled herself 
comfortably in her chair. 

Every one in the Circle knew that Mrs. Murray 
wanted to tell something herself, so they maintained 
a discreet silence, indicating to her by various signs 
that she had the floor. Mrs. Day kept one eye on 
the front walk, which she could see through the win- 
dow. Though Mrs. Deane had sent word she could 
not come to the meeting, she might at the last mo- 
ment change her mind. 

“ My Gwen says this Mrs. Wynne’s as different 
as can be from Babba! Imagine, she’s cut out the 
class in etiquette entirely—says that the girls can 
study that with everything they do. I wonder what 
Mrs. Estebrook will say. That was her idea, you 
know, and Mrs. Babcock codperated with her so 
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nicely. And Gwen says they’ve dropped at least 
half of the devotional exercises—they’re going to 
study the Bible just as though it were geography. 
I call that downright sacrilegious. Dangerous, too. 
Discussing sacred things makes them commonplace. 
My Gwen ae 

“Do the girls like Mrs. Wynne?” put in a little 
woman in the corner. 

Before Mrs. Murray could get her “ My Gwen” 
across her lips, Mrs. Waring answered. 

“Yes, they do. I believe she has a magnetic 
quality to her—I heard the girls say that when 
she smiled they just wanted to do whatever 
she suggested.” 

“ Humph—so we’re going to allow our school to 
be run by a smile?” snorted Mrs. Murray, and Mrs. 
Steele and Mrs. Deming nodded their approval, 
clicking their knitting needles to add emphasis. 

“The trustees, I believe, have told her to go 
ahead with any changes she may consider good for 
the school.” 

“Probably she smiled at them! Old Lucius 
Durant’s in his dotage, I’d say. Wait ’til she runs 
into Miss Margel.”’ 

“She has.” Mrs. Waring held the centre of 
interest now. “JI understand Margel had not gone 
to her algebra class since Mrs. Babcock went away. 
The story goes that Mrs. Wynne sent for her and 
that Margel went to the office and a 

“TI suppose Mrs. Wynne smiled. <4 

“No one knows. Anyway, Margel reported at 
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the next class. And she’s been studying in Mrs. 
Wynne’s—library, she calls it, in order to make up 
the work she’s lost.’’ 

““ What I can’t understand is her attitude toward 
the town. She’s refused three invitations to dinner, 
I’ve heard. And the Study Club of the First Church 
wanted to give a tea for her and she ‘ begged them 
not to do it just now.’ Those were her very words, 
Mrs. Stanton told me herself. Is she just going to 
ignore us?” 

Mrs. Waring bent her head to conceal the twinkle 
in her eyes. She was recalling the recent meeting 
when the Progressives had pledged themselves to 
“watch” the new preceptress. Mrs. Wynne was 
making that a little difficult. 

“IT don’t think she thinks she’s exactly ignoring 
us,” she said slowly. “I know—because I was one 
of the ones who invited her to dinner. I called at 
Great Oaks. She explained that she felt, in justice 
to the girls, she must for a while devote every ounce 
of energy, every moment of her time to the school 
and its problems. She said that she appreciated 
every one’s kindness and she wished they’d come to 
Great Oaks and understand e 

With a tremendous rustling of dress fabrics the 
Progressives stiffened to a spine. “ Come to Great 
Oaks!” they sniffed. Mrs Waring had flecked the 
raw of their indignation. That Mrs. Wynne had so 
boldly despoiled the town’s pet dishonor, and, by 
letting in upon it the cleansing sweetness of the out- 
of-doors and the cheer of the sunlight, driven from 
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it a part of its cloud of odium, had been to the 
Progressive ladies “bad enough.” And now to 
suggest that they could go to Great Oaks! 

However, Mrs. Waring had gone, and conse- 
quently a dozen heads bent eagerly toward her. 

“You actually went there? ”’ 

“ How could you make yourself step through 
that door?” 

“What does the place look like? ” 

“Has she changed anything? Is that fine old 
vase still on the mantel? Julia Simpson knows a lot 
about those things and she says that thing’s worth a 
lot of money. Funny that young Freeman never 
came back for it!” 

“H’m—ashamed to show his face here, no 
doubt.” 

“ Doesn’t Mrs. Wynne feel queer in that house? 
Just her and the girl? I should have supposed she’d 
have rather boarded in some genteel family, after 
what happened that night she came.” 

Though the Progressives did not like to admit 
that they believed in ghosts, still there was no getting 
around the fact that some of them had seen a light 
in the old house that night 

Mrs. Waring laid her bright wools in her lap. 

“Great Oaks is—charming. You know I’d 
never been there. I came to Olympia, you may 
remember, afterwards. I never saw so many lovely 
old things—furniture and pictures and the dearest 
old cabinet—and they all seemed to have associa- 
tions. I know, if they could only talk, they’d be 
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laughing now and singing, they’re so happy to have 
some one living with them again. I read a book 
once that told delightfully of the language a house 
speaks—the creaking floors and the swinging doors, 
and the fire in the hearth and the tea-kettles and the 
window panes rattling and the four walls Well, 
I thought of it as I sat there in the old living-room 
at Great Oaks, waiting for Mrs. Wynne. I felt 
their language, even though I couldn’t hear. And 
it was happy.” 

“How'd she look? What room’s she using? 
And the girl?” 

“She told me she’d chosen the—room toward 
the south.” 

“ That’s Mrs. Freeman’s room!” 

“ Doesn’t she know?” 

“That it was hers? Oh, yes. She says she 
has not been disturbed in the least. And Ricka has 
the little room toward St. Margaret’s.” 

“‘ That was fixed up for the little girl who died,” 
put in Mrs. Boughton, who by virtue of her seventy- 
odd years knew more than the others. “I saw it 
just after Frances Freeman had it done over. The 
pink paper and the hangings must be terribly faded 
now, after all these years. It was awfully pretty. 
Frances Freeman, poor soul, had lots of hopes then. 
And now look.” 

No one sighed with old Mrs. Boughton—other 
things claimed each one’s attention. 

“My cook heard over at Deanes’ that Mrs. 
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Wynne’s had some woman come on from the East 
to work for her. Did you see her?” 

“T heard her,” laughed Mrs. Waring. “I'd 
rather guess that she’s going’ to run Great Oaks— 
and Mrs. Wynne and the girl. She makes wonder- 
ful biscuits, though.” 

“ You ate there ie 

“Ves—very informally. Chloe—that’s the 
woman—had just made the biscuits, and Mrs. Wynne 
asked me if I didn’t want some. We ate them and 
drank tea in front of the fire—and Ricka joined us.” 

“Did she use Frances Freeman’s Wedgwood 
cups?’ demanded Mrs. Boughton. 

“Yes. They are lovely. I don’t suppose there’s 
anything like them in this town.” 

“ What’s the girl like?” 

“ Quiet—but—unusual. Very shy. And—sort 
of lonely acting:” 

Mrs. Murray’s nose was as much in the air as a 
beaked nose could go. She had no patience with 
Mrs. Waring’s talking walls and things—and her 
flights over the girl. 

“Gwen says she’s queer as can be. And they 
can’t get a thing out of her about the way 
she’s lived before she came here. I say that’s 
mighty funny.” 

“Why?” challenged Mrs. Waring. 

“Well, if she’d lived like other girls she’d talk 
about it, wouldn’t she? Tell about the school she’d 
gone to, and the girls and boys she knew, and the 
things she liked to do——” 
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““Mrs. Deane said the only school she had ever 
gone to was the district school in Norwalk—for 
three years.”’ 

“Well, who’s taught her, I’d like to know?” 

“Her mother and her mother’s friends.” 

“Her mother—and her friends? Well, of all 
the ridiculous ways to bring upa girl! And then to 
pretend to know how to run a school Ze 

(Oh, if the Progressives could have known about 
that studio where Carla Wynne had painted 
stage scenery.) 

The twinkle had died from Mrs. Waring’s eyes. 
They gleamed now with little angry sparks. 

“She taught school before she was married. 
Doubtless her recommendations are most satisfac- 
tory. And as to her friends—well, she numbers 
among them Anthony Jewel and Professor Wiggins. 
Anthony Jewel is living in her apartment, now, in 
New York.” 

“ Anthony Jewel! I loved his ‘ Harvest.’ I 
read it twice.” 

But Anthony Jewel meant nothing to Mrs. Mur- 
ray. She was of the sort who boastingly bewails 
that she never has time to read. And at this moment 
she felt the undercurrent of Mrs. Waring’s disap- 
proval and rose to meet it. Her Gwen had told her 
how Joy Waring had stood up for Ricka Wynne and 
tagged her around, even when the girl snubbed her 
advances. Likely as not the Warings thought they’d 
get in with the Durants if they made a lot of the 
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new preceptress. Joy had always been envious of 
Gwen’s close friendship with Margel! 

“Well, the rest of you can go up to Great Oaks 
and take tea with Mrs. Wynne as much as you want 
to, but J will not. I’ve had a feeling right from the 
start that there’s something queer about her coming 
here, and going to Great Oaks to live. And I'll say 
right now that if Mrs. Deane ever puts her up for 
the Progressive Circle, [ll resign.” 

“Well, I’m sure I’d consider, ”’ put in Mrs. 
Steele, conciliatingly. ‘‘ And J have no intention of 
going to Great Oaks to call. I think we all—most 
of us—feel the way you do, Charlotte.” 

Mrs. Murray wondered if Mrs. Waring caught 
the reproof. She held her head proudly, a little 
higher. She enjoyed a sense of leadership. 

“We've learned enough about the way things are 
going to see that they’ll bear watching. Of course 
I am in close touch through my Gwen, and Gwen 
confides everything in me. She—Mrs. Wynne—has 
begun already tearing down what dear old Mrs. Bab- 
cock had so painstakingly built up, at our sugges- 
tion. There is no knowing where she’ll end—with 
the trustees under her thumb. Likely as not she'll 
try to entertain our girls at Great Oaks—or suggest 
some game with that Shaleton school. Or try out 
some socialistic scheme on us! I for one am going 
to stand by St. Margaret’s and the conservatism that 
has set this town above its fellows. And I hope,” 
looking about the circle, “ that I do not stand alone.” 

There was a rustling and a stirring of approba- 
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tion. Approving comments were mumbled in careful 
asides. The pungent aroma of coffee threw the little 
circle into a state of pliancy. 

In the ensuing bustle of passing napkins and 
plates Mrs. Waring slipped away. She explained to 
Mrs. Day that she had to go home early to pay a 
seamstress. Mrs. Day passed the explanation to the 
others. They accepted it, and Mrs. Waring’s depart- 
ure had no significance—at least, for any one but 
herself. She closed the door of Mrs. Day’s house 
with a pronounced click. 

“ Pos-i-tive-ly—the—last—time!””’ Each syllable 
measured her flight. And yet there was a little 
twinge in her heart. These people were her friends; 
perhaps her going over to the “enemy” might cut 
her off from them entirely. 

The next moment, however, she had forgotten 
them in a swift recollection of that afternoon before 
the fire and what it had opened to her. She had 
never in her whole life met any one like this Carla 
Wynne, or like Ricka. It was as if, suddenly, an 
idealized personality had stepped down from the 
cloud of a dream and taken human shape. That soft 
voice, those wonderful hands, the quiet, brooding 
eyes, and that smile—and the dear old house as a 
background. And the child, listening so intently, as 
though she hung on every word her mother said. 
She wished Joy were like that. They had talked so 
delightfully of things, not people, as was the way 
in Olympia. 

Mrs. Waring laughed a little tremulously as she 
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recalled what she had said to the Circle about houses 
being happy—and the look on Mrs. Murray’s face! 
Why, she’d never talked to them like that before— 
right out about the things she thought. She could if 
she were at Great Oaks, before the fire, but not with 
her Olympia friends. One didn’t 

She thought sharply of Mrs. Murray’s cutting 
charges against Carla Wynne. How cruel people 
could be—and unjust. And sometimes, that 
cruelty hurt. 

As she turned into Gidney street, on which stood 
the modest Waring home, she was pondering deeply 
this possibility of thoughtless cruelty hurting Carla 
Wynne and what she could do to prevent it, when 
laughing voices hailed her. Across the street 
approached Mrs. Deane and the new preceptress; 
behind them trailed the small Deane boys and Ricka. 
Their faces were glowing from exercise. They car- 
ried skis over their shoulders. Snow still clung to 
their sweaters and caps. 

“T’ve met Hedley Hill ” called out Mrs. 
Wynne, looking, in her scarlet togs, as girlish 
as Ricka. | 

After all—perhaps the Mrs. Murrays of this 
world couldn’t hurt a woman like that! 


CHAPTER Vit 
A DINNER PARTY 


“WHATEVER in the world, mother, are you 
doing?” 

Ricka Wynne stopped in astonishment on the 
threshold of her mother’s room. For in its centre 
stood her mother resplendent in sheeny folds of sap- 
phire chiffon while old Chloe sat on the floor, a row 
of pins bristling from her teeth and a needle sus- 
pended in mid-air. 

Carla Wynne laughed, though her face flushed 
consciously under her daughter’s questioning eyes. 

““We've been invited to the Durant’s for dinner, 
child, and I’m turning my old duds inside out. Don’t 
I look nice? ” 

“Yes. But I thought—do we have to go?” 

“Oh, Ricka, what faint praise. And I flattered 
myself—and Chloe said—that I was really ravishing. 
Ricka, darling ” for Ricka, troubled, had not 
stirred from the threshold “come here. Yes, we 
must go. This dinner is—very important. And we 
mustn’t look shabby. I want you to wear your pink 
dress and I’m going to curl your hair Oh, 
Ricka, don’t look at me like that. I shall either 
laugh—or cry.’’ She clapped her hands to her lips 
to stifle the queer sound, half laughter, half sob, that 
rose to them. 

Ricka walked to the great pineapple-posted bed 
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and sat down upon its edge. Down in the bottom 
of her heart fluttered the queer sense of panic that 
always came at those times when mother acted as 
though something were making her very unhappy. 

“T didn’t mean to look funny, mother. You are 
beautiful—only—you don’t seem to belong to me. 
You're like some one else.”’ 

“T am some one else,’ Carla Wynne answered, 
ironically. Regardless of Chloe and her threatening 
needle she crossed swiftly to the girl and caught her 
in an imploring embrace. 

“ Now, Mis’ Carla,” protested Chloe through the 
pins, “ you’re mussing your prettiness - 

“Oh, solam!” Mrs. Wynne drew back, lightly 
laughing away the words that had been on her lips. 
But she kept Ricka’s hand in hers. “ Finish me up 
quickly, Chloe. Ricka and I have ever so much to 
do before the fateful hour arrives.” 

Ricka sat very still watching the finishing touches 
to the remodelling process, carefully keeping from 
her glance any sign of her conflicting thoughts. Her 
mother had refused so many other invitations, and 
yet now she wanted to go to the Durants’, had said it 
was important. That seemed wery queer. And 
mother was so excited and so unlike herself—as 
though the approaching moment might really be a 
“ fateful’ hour. 

“Take a stitch right here, Chloe. There—that 
will do.” Mrs. Wynne carefully studied their work 
before the cheval mirror with its silver sconces on 
either side. “It might really have come out of a 
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Fifth Avenue shop—for all any one can tell across 
a dinner table. Chloe, you're a treasure 4 

“Land, Mis’ Carla, you’re the one that’s smart, 
not me. And you'll be the elegantest one at 
that party.” 

“ Go along with your flattery, Chloe, while I get 
out of my finery. Press Miss Ricka’s pink dress. 
With a silver band in your dark hair, dear. 4 

Ricka resigned herself reluctantly to her mother’s 
grooming. The day before their books had arrived 
in two huge boxes and she had planned to spend the 
afternoon greeting the old friends who lived within 
their covers. Their coming had made her excitedly 
happy and had peopled the lonely old house; all 
through the day at school she had longed for the 
moment when she could shut herself away with them. 

Finally, dressed in the pink “ best,’’ she stared 
quite unmoved at the reflection of herself in the 
mirror and heard Chloe’s rhapsodies without the 
faintest stirring of girlish vanity. Chloe gave a few 
last touches to them both and shooed them out to the 
taxicab which waited at the door. Plainly, like her 
mistress, she felt that it was a momentous occasion. 

Arriving in the Durant drawing-room was not 
nearly as trying as Ricka had feared, for the house 
itself, though big, was not in the least impressive, 
and her mother had such an easy way of walking past 
the butler. Her mother looked so suddenly beautiful 
in a different way that Ricka’s heart swelled with 
pride and she forgot to feel shy in watching Mrs. 
Durant’s eyes lighten as they rested on her mother’s 
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face. Mr. Lucius Durant pumped her hands so 
ridiculously and boomed “ Well! Well! Well!” 
so loudly, his grizzly side-whiskers moving briskly 
with each enunciation, that she lost all fright in her 
desire to laugh. Then Margel smilingly appropriated 
her and carried her off to her room—eager to show 
her her girlish belongings. 

Before Margel’s friendliness and the frank 
approval of the glance that swept the neatly pressed 
pink dress and the carefully groomed mop of hair, 
Ricka’s last shred of shyness yielded to that interest 
she had felt toward Margel on the first day of school. 
Margel chattered of school affairs and exhibited 
what she called her “‘ stuff,’”’ most of which had been 
brought to her by her father from the strange lands 
he visited. Except that it was fun to have such a 
“load of things,” Margel really cared very little for 
them, not dreaming of their real value, but Ricka, 
who had lived among people who reverenced beauty, 
recognized it instinctively and excitedly fingered the 
interesting collection. 

Meeting Jack Durant, too, lost its terror. One 
shy glance told her that he was very like Margel. 
At the table she sat between him and Margel, and 
his bantering conversation was directed as much to 
Margel as to her, so that she was saved the necessity 
of answering. It took the form mostly of ridiculing 
St. Margaret’s activities and comparing them with 
the Olympia High, a tactlessness which annoyed his 
grandmother and led her to covertly frown upon 
him from time to time. 
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Lucius Durant dominated his table just as he 
dominated his household and Olympia. In a great 
carved chair, an immense linen napkin spread over 
his white vest, he filled the foot of the table. Before 
him in a fan-shaped line steamed innumerable dishes, 
for, to the horror of the newly acquired butler, he 
insisted upon “ letting folks see what they were going 
to eat.” To Ricka he appeared absurdly and delight- 
fully like Old King Cole. He had a characteristic 
way of signalling over his shoulder to the shining 
butler with a crook of his forefinger that said “ Hey, 
there,” as plainly as though he spoke aloud. And all 
through the dinner, just as he managed the process 
of serving and eating, he directed the conversation. 

It had to do mostly with the history of Olympia 
and his part in it, and his heavy voice boomed insist- 
ently over Jack’s undertone. Ricka was glad that no 
one talked directly*to her, for it gave her a chance 
to watch her mother. She had, since her baby days, 
gone with her mother to all sorts of affairs and places, 
and she had often amused herself by watching her 
mother’s changing expressions. She had a great 
many times seen her mother’s face aglow with 
absorbed interest, but the look in her eyes tonight 
was very different—they were very bright and were 
fixed intently upon Mr. Durant’s face, rather to the 
exclusion of poor Mrs. Durant, but Ricka did not 
believe her mother was as interested as all that in 
the way Shaleton investors had been frozen out of 
the “ground floor” of the Olympia Department 
Store—no, her mother was thinking of something 
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else. But she looked very lovely and Ricka felt, with 
a rush of pride, that if mother had come to the 
dinner to impress these people, she had done so. 

“Do you know anything about art, Mrs. 
Wynne?” boomed Lucius Durant with the coffee. 
He explained that he had presented a statue to the 
town—there was plainly no end to his civic gener- 
osity. The gift had been gratefully accepted by the 
Civic Planning Committee. It was to grace the 
little square at the intersection of Oak Avenue and 
Main Street. The presentation would be made in 
the early spring or summer. 

“T want my son to be here—Margel’s father, 
you know,” and into ‘The Man of Iron’s”’ voice 
crept a hint of wistfulness, betraying that this 
son’s absence was the one rift in his conspic- 
uous contentment. 

“Where is—your son—now?” Carla Wynne 
asked in a low tone. 

“He's somewhere on the Pacific.” 

And did Ricka imagine that she saw the soft 
folds of blue across her mother’s breast lift and fall 
with a quick flutter? | 

The next moment they were moving back to the 
drawing-room where Lucius Durant produced a 
huge portfolio of drawings. Ricka heard him beg 
her mother to “look them over. There’s one fy 
Old Mrs. Durant took up some tatting. Then Jack 
and Margel carried her off to listen to the radio, 
which was Jack’s latest passion. 

Homeward, through the quiet town (for at night 
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respectable Olympia retired to its hearth fires for all 
the world as though a curfew tolled), Ricka kept 
up such a chatter that her mother watched her 
curiously. Indeed, so excited was the girl with her 
own impressions of their evening that she did 
not notice that her mother had sunk into a 
quiet abstraction. 

“Mumsey—lI like them—Mr. Durant’s funny, 
isn’t he? But nice—and so important. He loves 
having done everything for everybody, doesn’t he? 
No one could be like that in New York, could they? 
Sort of a big father. And Mrs. Durant is so—so 
flat, as though a steam roller’d run over her. I 
suppose you would get like that listening all your life 
to—to any one like Mr. Durant. Am I awful, 
mother? I like telling just you how people impress 
me. And—Jack, he’s jolly. He’s—he’s not bad at 
all. Mother, I’d never dare tell any of the girls at 
school that I don’t know any boys—I mean really 
know them. In fact ”” she was very near to con- 
fession, “I don’t dare tell them lots of things 
But Margel—Mumsey, I like her better than any 
real person I ever knew.” Ricka caught her breath 
as though saying the words frightened her a little. 

“What a chatter-box you are,’ answered her 
mother, and the indifferent reply to what had come 
from the depths of the girl’s shy heart hurt Ricka. 
Rebuffed, she subsided into a shadowy corner of the 
taxi and stared out at the lighted houses they 
were passing. 

Great Oaks was aglow with warm light, and 
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Chloe was waiting at the door for her charges. A 
cosy fire crackled on the hearth. Mrs. Wynne 
sank down into the winged chair with a long sigh, 
while the old housekeeper with solicitous ministra- 
tions fluttered over her. Ricka noticed then that all 
the radiance had fled from her mother’s face, leaving 
it wan and sad. With a passion of tenderness she 
dropped on the rug at her mother’s feet and clasped 
her arms across her mother’s knees. 

“Mother dearest, you’re tired. I must take bet- 
ter care of you.” Once, when a wee thing, Ricka 
had said that in stern self-reproach, and since then it 
had become a whimsical bit of tenderness be- 
tween them. 

Mrs. Wynne turned her eyes from the fire to her 
daughter’s face. Leaning a little forward, she cupped 
it in her two hands and stared into it searchingly, 
two dark expressive eyes, a wide mouth with curving 
lips, a firm chin, a face full of promise. She kissed 
it suddenly and dropped her hands, with a long sigh. 

That was more than Ricka could endure. 

“Mother, why did we come to—to—this 
place? I don’t believe you’re happy here a bit——~” 
she blurted. 

The girl’s sudden question, coming so impulsively 
that it frightened herself, seemed to threaten some 
inner reserve in her mother. She shivered and lifted 
a trembling hand to her face. For a moment she did 
not answer, and her eyes dropped from Ricka’s un- 
happy gaze, their long dark lashes entirely veil- 
ing them. 
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“ Because if you came for me—as you said once 
you did—lI’d really rather be back in our home— 
with just you - 

“ That little corner will always be very dear to 
us both, Ricka. It is all right for me, with its shel- 
ter and its quiet and the peace of my work—and my 
friends—but it is not fair to keep you and your 
youth in its shadow—that’s the way dear Molly 
Deane put it. And she is right. The just claims of 
play and lightheartedness and comradeship are yours, 
and if you do not have them something very fine will 
be missing from your soul in after years, and it will 
be I who cheated you ig 

Something in her mother’s voice was different— 
and it was not convincing. 

“But, mother os 

Mrs. Wynne silenced her with a tired gesture. 
“ You are going to tell me that you have been happy. 
But I want you to be happier here—at Great Oaks, 
at St. Margaret’s. I want you to be an individual, 
not a little shadow, to make friends—a place 
for yourself “4 

Ricka frowned into the fire, deeply troubled. 
Perhaps she ought to tell her mother how something 
inside her shrank from the friendly advances of the 
girls at school, how priggish and stand-offish she 
knew she must appear to them, how she had not been 
able to feel like anything but an outsider, standing 
on the edge and watching the school life go by. But 
no, it would worry her mother—and her mother sud- 


denly seemed very unhappy. 
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“You say you like Margel best of any of the 
girls you have met?” her mother went on in her 
strangely abstracted manner. Then mother had 
comprehended what she had said! 

“Vees, I like Joy Waring, too, because she 
tries to be very nice tome. She gave me the kitten, 
you know, and I’m sure she must have hated to part 
with it, it’s so darling—though they have four. 
And Eve Summers is very nice and very, very bright. 
But Margel—well, Margel’s like—the very nicest 
of my book-friends.” 

Her mother sat so quiet that Ricka turned toward 
her, wondering. 

“Ts there any reason, mother, why you would 
rather I wouldn’t like Margel—best? ” 

“No—no reason. Only—sometimes we make 
our friends into an ideal of what we want them to 
be and then—when we find—that they are sot what 
we thought them, it hurts. Oh, it hurts very much. 
Be careful. There is nothing in life, child, so bitter 
as a true friendship shattered—debased.”’ 

“Oh, dear,” sighed Ricka, when, later, she lay 
very straight in the centre of the four-posted bed 
with its faded hangings. (The pink that had been 
as rosy as Frances Freeman’s hopes had faded with 
those hopes.) “Oh, dear!” About her crowded 
the shadows that even at fifteen held a terror for her. 
She shut her eyes. But shutting her eyes would not 
shut away the conviction that something, some secret, 
some trouble, something that really had to do with 
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their coming to Great Oaks stood between her and 
her dear mother and made it very hard to under- 
stand things. 

But her mother had said that she wanted her to 
be happy at Great Oaks and at St. Margaret’s. Then 
she’d make herself; she would do that for her 
mother. On the morrow she would talk to the girls, 
laugh with them, be of them—she’d tell that Elsa 
Deming that she wanted to learn to play basketball, 
she’d skate with them after school, she’d ask Joy 
Waring to come home with her and see Daffy, the 
kitten, and how fat he was getting after two days 
at Great Oaks. And Margel—she went over with 
sleepy deliberation each outstanding quality of Mar- 
gel—her curly bobbed hair that had such a flying 
look, her dark eyes that laughed so easily and her 
chin that was so like her grandfather’s except that it 
had dimples on each side close to her lips instead of 
the dreadful whiskers—and her masterful way as 
though she were not afraid of anything. It would 
be wonderful to some time know Margel just a 
little better 


CHAPTER VIII 
CHANGES 


To HAVE one’s prophecies come true almost as 
soon as one had made them—Mrs. Murray slipped 
on a hat and coat and literally ran to Mrs. Brook’s. 

“ Have you heard? It’s just short of this Bolshe- 
vism they have in Russia Mrs. Brook was 
snipping rags for a rag rug, and in her surprise she 
snipped straight across a strip of lovely blue. 

“ You—you mean this new thing up at school?” 

“ New thing is right. But hasn’t Millie told you 
what it’s like? Self-government—school is theirs 
to make of it what they will. Of all the nonsense! 
I’d like to know what she’s drawing her pay for and 
whatever those trustees are thinking about if they’re 
thinking at all.” 

Mrs. Brook laid her work carefully aside in order 
to give her caller and the latest development at 
St. Margaret’s her entire attention. 

“It does seem sort of—different 
gan, mildly. 

“ Radical’s the word you want. Radical. No 
rules. The girls to decide everything. Well, if the 
town lets it go on we'll see what it’ll bring us to— 
ruin and putting all sorts of ideas into our girls’ 
heads. Disrespect for authority. I’m watching—I 
said I would and I am. And I’m going to know a 
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did before she came here. I have a second cousin 
whose sister-in-law lives in New York, and I’ve writ- 
ten straight to her.”’ 

From behind round, shell-rimmed glasses, Mrs. 
Brook gazed admiringly at her caller. She thought 
Mrs. Murray wonderful—to care so much about all 
these outside things. Now, she herself found every 
moment so full running her house and dressing her 
three girls and herself and having anything left over 
that she didn’t have a moment to think of anything 
else; she went to the Progressives frankly for the 
sociability of it, and had warned them when she 
joined that they mustn’t ever expect a paper from 
her. But her own shortcomings did not prevent her 
admiring the energy of her neighbor. Why, to her 
school was a school that Millie had to get through 
because all the other girls did, and here was 
Mrs. Murray up and excited as to what kind of a 
school it might be 

““ She’s divided the girls into groups—instead of 
the classes that have seemed good enough for fifty 
years. And Gwen says these groups are to be sub- 
divided into squads. Now, doesn’t that look Bolshe- 
vistic right on the face of it? And each one of these 
squads has its leader. And all these leaders, mind 
you, sit in council and run the school. Did you ever 
hear anything like it? Mark my words, they’ll be 
begging Mrs. Babcock to come back. I’m going 
round to call on Mrs. Steele and stir her up. I 
believe the Progressives ought to go to the Trustees 
with some sort of a protest.” 
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“You're just fine to do all this,” purred 
Mrs. Brook. 

Mrs. Murray warmed under the praise. “ Well, 
just between you and me, it’s Mrs. Steele, as Presi- 
dent, who ought to be doing it, of course. I’m not 
criticizing her, but she’s the kind of a woman that 
has to have a thing right under her nose to see it— 
and, anyway, she hasn’t a girl out there at school. 
So I’m quite willing to do the work and let her as 
President have the credit. Tll run back home now— 
I left a cake in the oven. That last cook I got isn’t 
one bit of good. All she can do, as far as I can see, 
is play the piano, and I’m not paying good wages for 
any music recital 54 

Mrs. Murray’s excitement over the radical 
change in school government was mild compared 
to that which was animating the entire school body. 
For years Mrs. Babcock had run the school on the 
pleasant, old-fashioned system of “ monitors,” who 
spied from desks stationed at strategic corners in the 
study halls and corridors. But no one of the girls 
had feared these monitors, for no one of them feared 
Babba and her gentle discipline ; if Babba ever meted 
out any punishment that seemed too severe or incon- 
venient, each girl knew that she had only t to complain 
at home to have it mitigated. 

Mrs. Wynne had been at St. Margaret’s two 
weeks when she instituted the sudden change. And 
in the two weeks she had observed much that to 
the Progressives might seem to have only an indirect 
bearing upon the rudiments of academic education, 
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but to her were the essentials. First, that nine-tenths 
of the one hundred and twenty girls who came to 
the school simply came because it was the thing to 
do, with no smallest idea of using this opportunity 
to shape what they wanted to be tomorrow, or of 
learning within those well-built (with Durant 
money) walls the simple principles of human living. 
Then, underneath the school life she sensed a bore- 
dom, an indifference, as though these girls who 
came for the greater part of every day to the school 
held for it only a detached interest that they left 
behind them as they closed the outer door. 

She had talked this over with Mrs. Deane in her 
first days at St. Margaret’s. It had, of course, been 
only one of her problems, but was the one that per- 
sisted uppermost. 

“ They’re fine girls, Molly. Really, I hadn’t real- 
ized what a splendid generation’s growing up around 
us. Living in my ‘ shadow,’ you'll say. But I want 
to do something that will make them feel that these 
school days—their school—is vital to them.” 

Mrs. Deane had reiterated more than once to her 
husband that she was afraid she hadn’t done her 
friend a kindness in persuading her to come to 
Olympia, but now she caught a ring of sincere inter- 
est in Carla Wynne’s voice that reassured her. She 
might have known, though, that Carla would rise to 
the difficulties of her position in just this way—it 
was like her. 

Then Carla Wynne had thought of the plan for 
self-government. 
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She had, first, in her inimitable way, talked to 
the girls of “their” school. She had figuratively 
picked it up, tied it in tissue paper and red ribbon, 
and laid it in their laps—a gift to them, their own 
school. Next she outlined to them how, it being 
their very own school, they must run it. In less 
than an hour she had kindled in the heart of every 
girl in the room a spark of interest and planted in 
its warmth a seed of responsibility and the root of 
an ideal—to bloom with most; with a few, of course, 
to die from poor soil and lack of nourishment. 

While the plan had been taking shape in her 
mind she had been casting her thoughts over the 
girls, alike as far as the fads of the moment went, 
but beneath those as many in type as there are human 
characteristics, for potential leaders. And no mat- 
ter at what point her mental glance started, it invari- 
ably focussed upon Margel Durant. This annoyed 
her, though at the same time it amused her. She 
argued inwardly that the school had had enough of 
the Durants and put Margel resolutely out of her 
thoughts, only to come upon her again and again. 

Her half-hour with Margel when, by a “ smile ” 
(though in fact it had been by the simple expedient 
of reasoning with Margel that she surely did not 
want anything like algebra to conquer her), she 
had persuaded her to go back into the class, had left 
her with conflicting impressions of the girl. That 
she was spoiled, clever, aggressive, and often down- 
right insufferable she felt positive; at the same time 
she had to admit to an inexplainable fascination, to 
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an out-and-out admiration for the straight, dark 
brows and the straight chin and the straight back 
and shoulders. And Margel had yielded so promptly 
to her little argument about the conquering (down in 
her heart Carla Wynne had been terribly nervous 
and mindful of Miss Aldrich’s warning) and had so 
squared herself to the challenge for all the world as 
though she said: “ Well, I just guess algebra or 
any other horrible old math isn’t going to beat me!” 
that Mrs. Wynne had felt an impulse to salute her. 

But there must be others besides a Durant to 
lead; Eve Summers—she summed up Eve’s obvious 
qualifications and they were many, and yet there was 
no particular exhilaration thinking of them, and 
Janice Fowler, a Junior, athletic and high-spirited 
(but dictatorial), and Elsa Deming, a slim thing with 
inexhaustible energy, and Gwen Murray, aggressive, 
loud-voiced and confident, and little Joy Waring. 
When Mrs. Wynne came to Joy she recalled the 
pleasant afternoon before the fire at Great Oaks and 
Mrs. Waring saying simply: ‘‘ There’s something 
I want my girl to learn and I—I don’t just know 
how to teach her—for I don’t really know 
what to call it. The nearest I can explain it is—is 
the Golden Rule.” A girl brought up by an honest 
mother like that must have character. 

And then back came Margel into her thoughts— 
with her, or literally around her, the little group of 
girls who seemed always drawn to her as though 
by a magnet. She had recognized on one or two of 
the girls in this following small gold daggers similar 
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to the one hidden in her jewel box, so quite naturally 
she connected the prank of the ghostly visit at Great 
Oaks with these girls. But, she had said nothing of 
her suspicions to any one, for, if the prank had been 
inspired by mischief only, it had had its moment, 
and if behind it there had been any unfriendliness 
toward her, she wanted to win the good will of the 
ghosts before she laid any accusations at their 
prowling feet. 

All school work was abandoned in the fervor of 
working out the ways and means of establishing the 
change of government. Except to outline the group 
system she wanted, Mrs. Wynne left all the details 
to the girls themselves, retiring to her office and 
actually writing a personal letter. 

The all-important Seniors at first rebelled against 
uniting with the bob-haired first-formers until Eve 
Summers, in whom.the “ seed ”’ had fallen on fertile 
soil, appealed to them that that was the very foun- 
dation of the group idea. 

“Tt’s the family principle, you know—the big 
sisters and the little sisters. It won’t hurt our 
dignity a bit—really add to it by giving us 
definite responsibility.” 

Her words had sounded very fine and, though not 
every Senior who heard them quite caught their 
meaning, they condescendingly consented to take the 
babies of the school into their sacred midst. Noth- 
ing could measure the importance of the babies, or 
how their eyes shone and their hearts burst with the 
new and wonderful feeling toward the school. Then, 
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just when the Seniors began to think it would be 
rather nice helping the “kids” along and getting 
them into things, and the first-formers were won- 
dering if perhaps their big and mighty sisters might 
not squelch them too much, came the further word 
that each group was to have its class divisions, each 
with a leader, so that, in the council, the meekest 
spirit of the lowest form could lift its voice with 
the mightiest. 

The girls, after much discussion, begged to name 
the groups by the Greek letters that in other schools 
gave such dignity to various cliques. And Mrs. 
Wynne (her letter finished) told them smilingly that 
it was quite within their prerogative to name the 
groups anything they liked, and that she thought the 
Greek letters would sound very fine. So in due 
course of deliberation, the groups became Alpha, 
Gamma, Omega and Zeta. 

To draw lots was then decided the fairest way of 
assigning the girls to the groups. Before they 
realized what was happening the Gyps, to their 
dismay, were separated, Margel and Elsa Deming 
going to the Zetas, Gwen Murray and Gretchen Day 
to the Alphas, Miriam Close, Nona Broad, and 
Gracia Meade to the Omegas, and Millie Brook 
stranded lonesomely in the Gammas. 

Margel, promptly finding an advantage in their 
separateness, rallied them. 

“ Girls, we’ve just got to fix it so that Gyps are 
elected leaders, and then we can run things—if we’re 
all on the Council. It'll be dizzy. Don’t you see?” 
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They saw, of course, and plunged straightway 
into the frankest electioneering that resembled the 
buzz of a swarm of excited bees. However, in their 
inexperience they reckoned without the power of the 
Pansies. When the “ smoke ” of the balloting lifted, 
only four of their number had been elected to the 
Council, Gwen and Elsa from the Seniors, Margel 
and Gracia of the Juniors, against seven Pansies and 
five of the girls commonly dubbed Independents, 
because they belonged neither to the Pansies nor the 
more exclusive Gyps. Among these Ricka Wynne, 
to her secret dismay, had been honored. 

The next step of importance was the choosing of 
a president of the Council, an office that, the girls 
thought, carried with it most high honor. A Gyp 
simply had to get it! To discuss ways and means 
they met in the Durant stable, which, since Mrs. 
Wynne had appropriated Great Oaks, served as their 
headquarters. Hitherto their counsels had had to 
do only with healthy and harmless mischief, and the 
weight of the problem they now faced lent an air of 
dignity to their deliberations, and of importance. 
In their new mien they out-Pansied the Pansies at 
their most thoughtfulness. 

By the simplest process of arithmetical calcu- 
lation seven Pansies were two more than four Gyps, 
and five Independents could be divided by Pansies 
as well as Gyps. Upon that division rested the for- 
tunes of the Gyps. 

“Tt all depends on those Independents! ” 
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“Minna Wilkes will vote for a Pansy. I think 
the way she shadows Margaret Todd is—disgusting.” 

“Probably Ruth Reed will do anything Eve 
Summers tells her to,” groaned Joy. 

“That's nine for Eve—of course the Pansies 
will put her up.” 

“And only seven for us if we get the 
other three.” 

“That means that even if we get the other three, 
we've got to get either Minna or Ruth Reed.” 

A heavy silence followed, broken by Millie Brook. 

“How will that Wynne girl stand? Eve's 
rushed her——” 

“ Well, we have to, haven’t we? At least as 
much as any one can. I'll say she’s the hardest girl 
to talk to I ever met. And she has a way of looking 
at you as though she thought you were going to eat 
her up.” 

At this several of the Gyps laughed, glad of a 
momentary respite from the vexing predicament 
of the election. 

“JT adore watching her in history. She tries 
to look as if she didn’t know anything, and the other 
day when Miss Gary asked her something about 
Richard the Lion-hearted, she rattled off a whole 
lot of stuff that I’m sure isn’t in any textbook, and 
then almost cried.” 

“Tt could be in a textbook and you’d not see it,” 
giggled Nona. 

“Did you ever see funnier clothes than she 
wears?” put in Gracia. “ You’d think coming from 
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New York she could show the rest of us some style, 
but J think she’s a scream! I was telling mother 
about that brown dress a 

“ Girls,” cried Joy Waring suddenly. “I think 
we’re mean to—to pick Ricka to pieces like that. 
She’s trying ever so hard to do things the way we 
do and we—we ought to help her. And she can’t 
help it if she knows a lot more than we do about 
some things or if her clothes are—different. Maybe 
other people’d think her clothes prettier than ours. 
I believe I do myself. Anyway—clothes don’t mat- 
ter. I like Ricka Wynne and I shan’t listen—if you 
say mean things about her.” 

Joy’s challenge left her breathless and a little 
frightened. She did not dare look at the others, so 
she missed both the openly scornful glance Gwen 
Murray shot at her and the repentant flush that 
crimsoned Gracia’s pretty face. 

“T suppose you'll allow us to have our private 
opinions?” asked Gwen witheringly. 

For a moment not a Gyp spoke. A very new 
element seemed suddenly to have intruded into the 
quality of their circle, and each girl hesitated before 
it. Finally Elsa said quietly: 

“T think Joy’s right. We do get awfully care- 
less. Ricka may be a lot nicer than we think she is, 
and we’d find out if we bothered to know her. I 
suggest we Gyps do something more than just have 
a good time. Let’s begin by helping Ricka. I’m 
with Joy.” 

Elsa did not often cross Gyp opinions—that she 
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now defended Joy in her impulsive stand fired the 
others to a momentary zest in “helping” Ricka 
Wynne. But Gwen was not among these. 

“The rest of you can do all the charity work 
you want to, but I shall choose the sort of people I 
go ’round with. And if that’s what the Gyppery is 
going to become, well s 

A serious dissension certainly threatened. The 
girls looked uneasily at Gwen, and then at Joy and 
Elsa. Margel threw herself into the breach. 

“ Oh, don’t quarrel now. The important thing’s 
this election. And we’ve got to get Ricka Wynne’s 
vote. So let Joy and Elsa, as long as they’ve offered, 
do anything they can to help her. Our prestige 
depends upon a Gyp for president of the Council. 
If—if at this point in the history of St. Margaret’s 
a Pansy is elected to that honorable position, I’d say 
the Gyps weren’t good for much.” 

Nona Broad interpolated a question that effec- 
tually put the threatened breach in the background. 

“Which Gyp?”’ 

The Gyppery decisions were usually reached by 
the simple and noisy process of acclamation ; its mem- 
bers seldom, if ever, resorted to balloting, and in 
any procedure usually departed as far from Roberts’ 
Rules of Order or any other order as possible. Now 
a loud shout rose: 

“ Margel!”’ 

Margel climbed down from her customary perch 
on the rocking-horse and assumed the dignity due to 
such an almost unanimous choice. 
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“Thanks awf’ly. But there’s going to be a 
Penalties Committee of the Council, Eve Summers 
says—and I’d rather be chairman of that. Anyway, 
I don’t want to be president. I think it ought to 
be—Gwen.” 

This generous declaration so mollified Gwen that 
she forgot (for a while) her rebellious stand of a 
few moments before and smiled appreciatively. 
Though no one had seconded Margel’s designation, 
no one had lifted a dissenting voice. 

After a little more discussion as to the necessary 
electioneering, the meeting adjourned to Baggs’ 
realm in search of cookies, and the little rift that had 
endangered the Gyps was forgotten in wholesome 
fun and chatter. 

Joy and Elsa walked home together, because they 
both lived on the same street. Neither talked of the 
duty Margel had so lightly laid upon their shoulders, 
but Joy thought of it. And she thought, too, of the 
coming election. She ventured a traitorous comment. 

“T don’t want to work for Gwen for president. 
Of course I will, but—sometimes ‘s 

“Td rather work for Margel, myself,’ Elsa 
admitted. 

Gwen walked home alone, which fact had a sig- 
nificance, though the girl’s mind was too busy to 
grasp it. She was wondering about that other office 
that Margel had so frankly stated she preferred. 
Could it be the better office of the two? But, no— 
her ambition laughed at such a possibility. Presi- 
dent of the Student Council—she said it aloud. She 
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enjoyed a mental picture of herself presiding 
in dignity. 

Turning a corner, she met her mother. Her 
mother wore her “calling clothes’ and an air of 
doing your-duty-no-matter-how-inconvenient. She 
told Gwen she was on her way to Mrs. Steele’s. 

Because it was uppermost in her mind, Gwen told 
her mother of the Gyps’ choice. (She conveniently 
forgot that it had really been Margel’s.) She de- 
layed her mother by placing a clinging hand in the 
crook of her mother’s elbow. 

“President of that Council she’s getting up to 
tun the school?” 

“She! I wish you’d say Mrs. Wynne when 
you mean her—and not she. That sounds so—so 
common. Yes—and it’d be an awfully big honor. 
Bigger than president of the Senior class or—or anv- 
thing. I hope I get it.” 

Mrs. Murray turned. “I believe I won’t go to 
Mrs. Steele’s today,” she said slowly. “It isn’t so 
important—and then I can frost my cake before 
Nora ruins it.” 


CHAPTER IX 
THE ELECTION 


To Joy Waring Ricka confided her desire to 
be “like ” the other girls at St. Margaret’s. Between 
the two was developing a shy comradeship founded 
on Joy’s determination to find something nice in 
Ricka and in their mutual interest in Daffy. Now, 
as they sat on the floor in Ricka’s room, Daffy played 
between them, a rolling, squirming, furry ball. 

“TI know I’m different. But I want to do all 
the things the other girls do. And I don’t know 
how. I wish you'd help me.” 

Joy colored with surprise. It was exactly what 
she and Elsa had pledged to do, and yet she had not 
thought the opportunity would come so quickly. 

“Tve never gone to a big school before, yor see. 
The school at Norwalk was funny and like a big 
family. And at home——” she hesitated. She did 
not want to touch upon that home life because of the 
ache of homesickness that still tormented her, yet she 
felt that in some way she must defend it against any 
misunderstanding. “It wasn’t a bit like it is here at 
Great Oaks. And I didn’t know many girls—in 
fact, only two.” 

“‘Weren’t you lonely?” broke in Joy, curiously. 

“Lonely? Oh, not a bit! I had all mother’s 
friends and—and my book-friends.” 

“Your book-friends? ” 
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(Down in her heart Joy rejoiced that Gwen 
Murray was not within earshot.) 

“Yes. When I was very little I began to make 
all the people I read about my book-friends. It was 
a jolly game. Mother helped me. I could have 
them with me any time I wanted them.’ 

“Would you talk to them?” cried Joy, 
round-eyed. 

“Oh, yes—and it'd really seem just as though 
they’d answer—say things like they did in the 
books, you know.” 

“How funny! But kind of nice. Did Little 
Lord Fauntleroy ever talk to you? And Juliet? I 
wish I’d played the game. I always wanted to 
know Jo in Little Women. She’s my favorite 
heroine, I guess. Do you play now—that you're 
most grown up?” 

Ricka laughed. Her expressive face glowed with 
friendliness. It was suddenly so easy to talk to Joy. 

“Well, that’s just how I’m different from—you 
girls here. I didn’t think, until I came here, that I 
was most grown up. And I don’t believe mother 
did. And—I do still play the game and it’s even 
more fun now, for I read such wonderful books and 
they have such wonderful things in them.” 

Joy recalled Gwen’s gossip. “ Philosophy—and 
—and Hindoo something?” 

Ricka nodded. ‘‘ Oh, yes. Professor Wiggins 
often brought me books like that to read so that I 
would understand what they were all talking about. 
And he used to explain them to me.” 
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To this amazing confirmation Joy had no imme- 
diate answer. A doubt flashed across her mind, 
carrying with it suspicion that Ricka was being a 
little “ braggy.” The next moment, however, she 
banished the unkind thought. 

“ Perhaps I am too grown up to call it a game 
now—maybe that’s what mother means—about my 
knowing real young people and doing the things they 
do. And I think she wants me to be like them. 
That’s why I asked you to help me. Do—do you 
think I’m hopeless? ” 

“T should say not!” Joy assured her, vehemently. 
Joy had found herself a little embarrassed by Ricka’s 
directness and had felt clumsy and incompetent to 
advise, but on the point of Ricka’s possibilities she 
had no doubts. Her honest heart warmed to the 
lonely note in Ricka’s voice. She’d tell her of the 
Gyps and what very good times they had. Sitting 
cross-legged, on the floor, wrapped in a dusky gloom 
of winter twilight, she recounted to Ricka the story 
of the Gyppery, of how Margel and Gwen had 
organized it two years before, and what larks its 
members had had together since. She even admitted, 
in carefully lowered voice, to the appropriating of 
the Great Oaks’ living-room for a meeting place 
and of the Great Oaks “ Fidelis” as a slogan, though 
she did not tell of the pledge in the old vase on the 
mantel. Somehow, now that they’d found Mrs. 
Wynne so nice, that pledge seemed unkind and un- 
justly suspicious, and might hurt Ricka. Ricka lis- 
tened in absorbed interest, her dark eyes shining like 
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stars, for surely never had she known, even in her 
books, a group of such jolly girls—such nice girls. 

“ Do you suppose some day J might be a Gyp?”’ 
she finally asked, breathlessly. 

Joy hesitated, momentarily embarrassed. To 
become a Gyp one would have, of course, to pass 
Gwen’s approval—and Gwen had expressed herself 
particularly strongly concerning Ricka. However, 
she had to answer something. 

“ Why—yes—that is—maybe. Of course the 
girls’d have to know you—the way I do. But—if 
you'll do what I tell you to—that ought to be easy.” 
Joy stumbled in her daring. 

But Ricka grasped at the offer. “Oh, I will!” 
In her eagerness she almost confessed to her great 
admiration for Margel and her secret desire to be 
friends. “I'll truly do everything you say. And 
you must tell me whenever I do things wrong or 
say queer things or—or act—different. I’ll be ever 
so grateful.” 

Joy fairly gulped at the suddenness with which 
the “helping” task shaped itself into easy, definite 
lines. With a glow of importance she laid down 
Ricka’s first lessons. Ricka must, under her wing, 
of course, take part in the school activities. Also, 
she warned, Ricka mustn’t tell any one else, just yet, 
about that game of the people in the books. “ They 
wouldn’t understand.” And Joy further advised that 
Ricka acquire a little slang, then ‘‘ when you talk 
it won’t sound so awfully nice.” 

If Joy had instructed her to jump over the moon, 
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Ricka, with the goal of the Gyppery in her heart, 
might have attempted it. Joy kept her promise to be 
a vigilant taskmaster, indicating more than once by 
a significant lift of her eyebrows or a nod of her 
head or a quick nudge of her elbow the part Ricka 
should play. By a close observation of the vernacu- 
lar of the school, Ricka soon acquired some of its 
picturesque expressions, and though they sounded 
odd on her lips, they satisfied her tutor. She threw 
herself bodily (and breathlessly) into basketball 
practice and found in it something amazingly and 
strangely thrilling—a quickening of some primitive 
instinct of strife. And with Joy always some- 
where close at hand, she made herself dally with the 
girls in the gym or the lunch room, instead of quietly 
withdrawing, as she had always done before. 

After a week of this intensive training, Joy 
declared herself delighted with her pupil’s progress, 
and Ricka admitted to a budding confidence. Elsa 
congratulated her on her athletic possibilities and 
offered to coach her after school; Millie Brook asked 
her to go skating, and Nona Broad sought her help 
in a Cicero translation; Gretchen Day took her to 
Shanley’s and treated her to a sundae. 

Not wanting to tell her mother of her arrange- 
ment with Joy, Ricka sought Chloe’s opinion. 

“Chloe, am I the least tiny bit different from 
what I was when—when you came? ”’ 

“ Land,” Chloe exclaimed, dropping her duster. 
An anxious note in Ricka’s voice claimed her closest 
attention. ‘What do you mean, Missy?” She 
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scrutinized the girl’s face. “ Well, now that you 
mention it, I don’t know but that you’re fleshing 
up a bit—you were consider’ble peaked! And 
you're getting nice red cheeks. And—and you’re— 
well, you’re not such a mouse around.” 

Which was not exactly what Ricka wanted, and 
yet which actually expressed the week’s change. 

The week also brought closer the much-discussed 
election. Since its organization, the Council had 
been very busy adopting a constitution and outlining 
committees, and informally discussing the approach- 
ing choice of President. Mrs. Wynne, observing 
this healthy interest, felt well satisfied—and encour- 
aged. And on every side sounded Eve Summers’ 
qualifications for the coveted office. 

“The Pansies are working hard for her. We've 
just got to do something,” groaned a Gyp. 

“ Joy’s got Ricka Wynne’s vote, for I heard her 
tell Alice Cochran she’d made up her mind.”’ 

“And Elsa promised Sue Bleeker to do her geom 
problems for a week if she’d vote for Gwen.” 

“ There’s Dorie King ” Well, Dorie King 
had not decided—so the nine concentrated their 
efforts upon Dorie King with the result that, the day 
before the election, Dorie was won over. The next 
morning Nona Broad triumphantly announced that 
she had bought Ruth Reed from the enemy at a cost 
she confided only to Gracia. She had let Ruth take 
her locket with Jack Durant’s picture in it for a 
whole month. 

“Yea! Gyps!” shouted Nona Broad. 
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“ How do you get that way?” demanded Elsa, 
witheringly. “That only makes eight apiece. That 
won't elect Gwen. We've simply got to do some- 
thing—and do it quick.” 

Margel had been whispering to Gretchen Day. 
“We'll do it,’ she suddenly proffered. “ All’s fair 
in love and war—and this is war.” 

““What do you mean?” 

Margel briefly sketched her plan. It sent the 
others into peals of laughter. 

“Tt’ll teach Minna Wilkins a lesson. Her silly 
crushes are disgusting—and a disgrace to the 
school.” (Oh, new and beautiful loyalty!) 

“ And she won’t dare tell any one about it, for 
she won’t want them to laugh at her.” 

“You'll have to be awfully careful 
Elsa Deming, to Margel. 

“Let me help write it,” begged Gracia. 

Though crushes were generally accepted by the 
school, so long as they did not become too obvious, 
Minna Wilkins’ had for some time been the subject 
of ridicule. She was a pretty, ineffectual girl, with 
superlative adorations that simply had to find an 
outlet, and for several weeks Margaret Todd, not 
unwillingly, had served that end. 

In their zeal to administer a “ lesson’ to Minna, 
the Gyps overlooked the irregularity of their plan. 
In fact, in the time that it took them to grasp 
Margel’s idea, the belief took shape that by teaching 
Minna a “lesson” they were serving their school. 
Minna had told every one she was going to vote for 
Eve Summers—for Eve was Margaret’s close friend. 


” warned 
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But, if at the very last moment before election, she 
received a note telling her not to vote for Eve, for 
reasons to be explained later, and this note were 
signed by Margaret Todd, wouldn’t she most 
surely swing her choice to the rival candidate, happy 
in the belief that Eve and her darling Maggie 
had quarrelled? 

Margel and Gracia devoted an entire study period 
to the framing of the note. With Elsa’s warning in 
mind, they worded it most cautiously. At the lunch 
hour they submitted it, finished, for approval. 

Gracia had found a huge red heart. Across this 
she had inked a jagged line, to indicate that it had 
been broken. Upon it in characterless printing 
Margel had inscribed the following words: 


“ Tf you love me the least bit, do not vote 
for that horrid cat I told you to vote for. 
If you do I shall never speak to you again. 
And on your honor ask no questions until 
after election. 

“Your other Heartbeat.” 


The girls, with giggles, declared it perfect. Elsa 
thought it quite safe. It was folded into an envelope 
and addressed to “My Only One.” 

“ Where’ll we put it? Some one may see it on 
her desk and tell—afterwards.” 

“T’ll put it in her Cesar book,” offered Gracia, 
who had a desk near Minna. “She has Cesar the 
last period, and when she opens the book she'll 
find it.” 
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“ Oh—beautiful cats!” Margel crowed, dancing 
a little jig in her exultation. “It just can’t help but 
work. You can down the Gyps, but you can’t ever 
put ’em down-and-out.”’ 

The Council met for the election in the assembly 
room, the members sitting augustly in a semicircle 
on the platform, and the student body, privileged at 
this meeting, grouped before them. With much 
solemnity, Sylvia Carr, who had been serving tem- 
porarily as presiding officer, called the meeting to 
order. Mrs. Wynne spoke briefly of the constitution 
that had been framed and the work of the various 
committees to be appointed and then, with a 
smile and a little nod, indicated that the election 
should begin. 

Every head lifted eagerly as the presiding officer 
called for nominations. And the business of the 
moment went forward as swiftly and as smoothly 
as though these girls were seasoned parliamentarians. 
Eve Summers’ name brought forth hearty applause. 
Margel promptly nominated Gwen Murray, and such 
a flurry of clapping came from one corner (where 
five Gyps sat together) that Sylvia had to knock for 
order. Some one nominated Margaret Todd, but 
Margaret voiced so sincere a protest that no one 
seconded it. In the same way Joy Doran declined. 

The Gyps watched Minna Wilkins closely. And 
they admitted, with some anxiety, that she “ didn’t 
look a bit different.” She sat contentedly next to 
Margaret Todd, one hand slipped under Margaret’s 
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elbow. On the contrary, Ricka Wynne’s face ex- 
pressed bewilderment. 

With Eve and Gwen, the two candidates, the 
nominations were closed. Slips of paper were then 
distributed among the council members. Upon these 
each was instructed to write the name of her choice. 
After a space of thoughtful silence and much nib- 
bling and scratching of pencils, the slips were col- 
lected, and two of the girls withdrew to a corner 
of the platform to count them. 

While waiting, Gwen Murray smiled resolutely, 
determined to cover the nervousness she felt. Mar- 
gel’s glance reassured her. Margel simply could 
not see how their plan could go astray; Gracia had 
reported that she had put the note right in Minna’s 
Cesar, and Minna wouldn’t dare not do what Maggie 
told her to—that was unbelievable! 

“And when she finds out that Mag didn’t even 
write the note Margel exulted, picturing 
Minna’s confusion and Margaret Todd’s wrath. 

“Dear me, I hope Margaret Todd won't tell 
about it. I wouldn’t mind if it were Babba—but 
Mrs. Wynne trusts us so,” Joy was whispering to 
the Gyp next to her. 

Jean Merritt and Mary Cox, the two girls who 
had been counting the ballots, stepped forward to 
the front of the platform. Jean, smiling, handed,a 
slip to Sylvia. Sylvia glanced at it and cleared her 
throat. Tense, each girl awaited her announcement. 

“Eve Summers has the election—by one vote.” 

A great clapping drowned nine loud exclama- 
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tions. Margel so far forgot herself as to cry out: 
“That must be wrong,” but no one heard her. Dis- 
order reigned while the girls, council members and 
students alike, crowded around Eve and congratu- 
lated her. Gwen, her eyes flashing angrily, walked 
off the platform. 

“‘ Somebody's been crooked!” grumbled the vir- 
tuous Gyps. 

“Tf it’s that Ruth Reed—I’ll show her,” cried 
Nona. ‘ And IJ’ll find out, too.” 

“Tl find out—and when I do——” Gwen had 
to bite her lips to keep them steady. “I'll bet that 
Ricka Wynne was the one. She looked sneak 4 

“ Oh, Gwen cried Joy. Then she stopped 
short. Ricka had looked at her just before the elec- 
tion with a queer questioning in her eyes. 

Gwen declared she was going home, and Margel 
went with her. The meeting broke up, the Pansies 
bearing their leader triumphantly away, Minna 
clinging to Margaret Todd’s arm, the others follow- 
ing. Joy anxiously sought out Ricka. 

“Wasn't it just a shame that Gwen didn’t get 
it?” she asked as together they walked down the long 
corridor, now quite empty. 

Ricka stopped and looked at Joy in astonishment. 
“ Did you want her to get it?” she cried. 

“Why, yes—of course. Didn’t you-——” 

Ricka opened one of the books she was carrying. 
“Then why did you send me—this? At least I 
thought it must have come from you Y one 
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held up a crumpled red heart, crossed by a zig- 
zag line. 

_ “ That!” Joy fell back against the wall, speech- 
less. “ How © 

“T found it in my Cesar book. It didn’t sound 
like—like you, it was so—silly, but I didn’t know 
and so——’”’ 

Joy gripped Ricka’s arm. “And so—you— 
voted—for—Eve Summers?” she asked in a 
hoarse whisper. 

“Why, yes—you—or some one said—I hated to 
change and I just longed for a chance to ask 
you but - 

Joy had turned to the wall and was hiding her 
face against it. Her shoulders shook so convulsively 
that Ricka grew alarmed. 

“ Joy, what have I done ” she implored. 

“Done! You've cast the vote that defeated 
Gwen! But—but I’m laughing fit to split at your 
thinking for a moment that I wrote that—that fool 
note. Your other Heartbeat! Oh! Oh!” 

Her hilarity quickly sobered to anxiety. If 
Gwen found out—and Gwen was sure to—— 

“That note was for Minna Wilkins,” she 
explained. 

“ And Minna Wilkins had borrowed my Cesar 
because a page was gone from hers, and it was on 
her desk 4 

“ Well, it serves us right for trying anything like 
that,’ Joy declared, with a burst of honesty and a 
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desire to conceal from poor Ricka the extent of 
her apprehension. 

But Ricka sensed it. ‘‘ Will the Gyps ever for- 
give me? ”’ she asked miserably, and Joy, mindful of 
Gwen’s threatened vengeance, could only answer: “I 
don’t know. Let me have the old thing.” 


CHAPTER X 
GHOSTS AGAIN 


In the kitchen of Great Oaks, bright with the 
afternoon glow that slanted in through the west 
windows, old Chloe set her tea-kettle over the fire 
and addressed Daffy, who was stretching luxuriously 
in his basket close to the stove. 

“ Now, if you can tell me why she come all this 
ways to Ohio, bag and baggage, to sit in there with 
those ha’nting shadows and mope, you’re a smarter 
cat than you look to be.” 

Chloe had confided several worries to Daffy’s 
small ears. She did not like Great Oaks, she did not 
like Olympia, she did not like Ohio. She didn’t see 
any “sense” in ‘‘ Mis’ Wynne” coming to St. 
Margaret’s to teach when, if she was possessed to 
teach, there were heaps of schools near New York 
and Norwalk where she could’ve lived in a respect- 
able house with decent plumbing and none of this 
“antic”’ stuff. She made it very plain to Daffy that 
she had only contempt for Ohio “ antics.” 

But she would have been perfectly willing, she 
explained also, to put up with Great Oaks and 
Olympia and Ohio if ‘“ Mis’ Wynne had acted happy 
after she come—but she hadn’t.”” Oh, yes, when 
Miss was around or that Aunt Molly Deane, but 
she’d seen her ‘‘ when she thought nobody was lookin’ 
and she’d wanted to cry herself, Mis’ Wynne looked 
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so miserable. And she was possessed to sit in that 
living-room in the east wing that was that shadowy 
it seemed downright ha’nted.” She was in there 
now, sitting like a lonely child in that great shabby 
chair close by the fire—and thinking ‘‘ mem’ries,” 
Chloe knew. 

In answer to the old housekeeper’s challenge, 
Daffy climbed out of his basket and rubbed her 
ankles. He was not in the least offended when she 
promptly pushed him aside with a broad boot and 
admonished him to “ get out from under foot.” He 
squatted in the centre of the spotless floor and 
watched her with round, green eyes as she took down 
the tea canister. 

Then the door-bell rang. 

Old Chloe put the can down with a rattle. The 
door-bell at Great Oaks seldom rang. Excepting 
Aunt Molly Deane and the Waring girl and her 
“ma” and the butcher boy and the grocer boy, and 
they usually went around to the broad, pleasant 
kitchen door, few people came to Great Oaks—this 
lack of “callers,” which she scornfully attributed 
to Ohio manners in general, formed Chloe’s 
deepest grievance. 

Now, excited and hopeful, she padded through 
the hall to the front door, wiping her fingers on a 
corner of her apron as she went. Curious, she 
peeped through one of the narrow glass windows 
that framed the door on either side. Then she 
emitted a low, satisfied “huh.” For outside the 
door stood a tall, distinguished man, “ handsomer 
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than any one she'd seen ‘round these parts,’ very 
like, she thought, “ one of the gentlemen’ who had 
come to Norwalk to see her beloved mistress. Likely 
as not it was one of those friends passing through 
Ohio; Mis’ Wynne would be so glad to see him and 
visit with him! She’d hurry up some cheese wafers 
to take in with the tea. She threw the door wide. 

But the man on the threshold hesitated. 

“T wonder Do you think Mrs. Wynne 
would mind—if I came in?” His dark eyes, boy- 
ishly friendly, took in Chloe and the long hall behind 
her with a hungry eagerness. “ I’m—John Durant. 
I was walking near here and I had a strong desire to 
see—Great Oaks.” 

Now, though since coming to Olympia she had 
lived like a recluse in the kitchen of Great Oaks, 
Chloe knew all about the Durants. Consequently she 
beamed and stepped backward to permit the caller 
to advance into the hall. It was too bad, of course, 
that ‘‘ it wa’n’t one of those New York friends, but 
it'd do Mis’ Wynne a heap of good to talk to any 
one.” She nodded toward the door of the living- 
room, which was closed. 

“ She’s settin’ right in there by the fire and she’ll 
be glad to see you,”’ and with no more ceremony than 
turning the knob of the door, she left John Durant 
to announce his presence. 

At the sound of the door opening Carla Wynne 
turned her head, expecting to see Chloe with the tea 
tray. Instead’ she saw a stranger hesitating on the 
threshold of the door. She rose quickly from her 
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chair—Chloe should not let any one in in this way; 
probably this man had come on school business. 
She assumed what Molly Deane called her “ school- 
ma’am ”’ air. 

But the man was looking at her and her sur- 
roundings with a most friendly expression, and as 
he advanced into the room there was in his manner 
an easy intimacy that in a business call would have 
been inexcusable. 

“T’m afraid ’m unpardonably rude—forcing 
myself upon you in this way. But I was walking 
and I couldn’t resist—seeing Great Oaks again.” 

Carla Wynne put her hand on the back of the 
chair—in her heart a sudden chill. It was Great 
Oaks he wanted to see—not her. Who 

“ How can I accept—your apology—when I do 
not know—who you are?” 

The man laughed. 

“Of course—I forgot. I am John Durant.” 

“John Durant!”? Quite involuntarily Carla 
Wynne gasped the words. Her fingers, on the chair 
back, pressed into the tapestried upholstering. Then 
she straightened, and her voice came icy-cold. 

“T did not know you were in Olympia.” 

Her lack of cordiality passed quite over John 
Durant. He was devouring, in one sweeping glance, 
every corner of the room, every detail. And when 
he had finished his survey, he threw himself with a 
long sigh into the chair at the opposite side of 
the fire. 

“It’s like—seeing old friends.” 
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Then, suddenly realizing the unfriendliness in 
Mrs. Wyrine’s manner, as she stood stiffly by the 
chair’s back, he rose awkwardly, his face flushing. 

“T beg your pardon—again. I’m acting like a 
donkey—bursting in upon you like this. Won't you 
please sit down—and let me explain?” 

Mrs. Wynne sat down in the winged chair. 
Against its dark cushion her face gleamed white as 
though carved of marble, and from it her eyes blazed 
with an inner fury. 

But John Durant was too utterly happy to notice 
this or even to think her indignation out of all 
proportion to his offense. With a smile and a nod 
he dropped back into his chair. 

“Thanks—you’re awfully good. I said 
this ”’ his hand swept outward “ was like—see- 
ing old friends. And they’re friends—I’ll never 
see again. And the very best friends I ever had. 
I loved them. I mean the Freemans—I forget 
you're not an Olympian. Part of me grew up in this 
house—and I guess it was the best part, too. I’m 
afraid I loved it more than my own home.” 

With a little gasp Carla Wynne unlocked her 
hands and locked them again. Her eyes dropped to 
the level of the fire and then lifted. And when they 
lifted, there was in them a mocking gleam. 

“No—I am not an Olympian. But I can 
understand ts 

“ That’s nice—awfully nice in you to say that. 
Then you'll forgive my butting in here, won’t you? 
We're not exactly strangers—I’ve only been home 
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twenty-four hours, but I’ve heard my mother and 
father and my girl talk about you—in fact, they’re 
all quite crazy about you. I had expected—well, 
some one quite a bit older. Do you like Great Oaks?” 

Carla Wynne drew a long breath, and with it the 
tightness in her heart suddenly loosened. With a 
great relief she remembered that she was the pre- 
ceptress at St. Margaret’s! 

“T love it. It is very—restful and beautiful.” 

“ T wish I could make you know how much more 
than that itis. But if I tried to do so, I’d have to tell 
you a lot about myself, and that would bore you to 
death. I’m glad you’re here—and that you’re— 
you.” At his frank words an indignant flush swept 
Mrs. Wynne’s face, then died away as she realized 
that in them there was not even a hint of intimacy. 
He was thinking only of Great Oaks. He went on, 
leaning toward the fire: “ I have very precious memo- 
ries. I keep them carefully because they’re really 
the happiest thing in my life. If poor old Rex 
Freeman hadn’t had that cropper e 

“ Myr. Durant!”’ Mrs. Wynne cried in quick pro- 
test. “Td really—vrather—you didn’t talk——” 

“T’m sorry. Of course you’re not interested. 
And it’s good of you just to let me come in 
and look around. Perhaps some day—when we’re 
better acquainted a 

She lifted her hand, then dropped it, with a 
hopeless gesture. There was plainly no squelching 
this least dominant of the Durants. And at this 
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moment Chioe appeared, beaming over her tea tray. 
She knew the cheese wafers were extra nice. 

“You will have a cup of tea with me?” 
Mrs. Wynne had to ask. 

“T should like to—tremendously.” 

Chloe, her tray deposited safely on a low table 
close to Mrs. Wynne’s chair, stood for a moment 
and regarded the two with satisfaction. Back in her 
kitchen, she informed Daffy that “‘ they ” were “ sit- 
ting in there as genteel-like with the tray between 
them, and the gentleman was telling how many’s the 
time he’d had pink frosted cakes and tea right out 
of those same cups, and Mis’ Freeman worrying for 
fear he’d break one.” 

John Durant was telling Mrs. Wynne, too, some- 
thing of his wanderings. He wanted very much to 
interest her, to break through her cold reserve which 
he felt despite the informality of Chloe’s tea tray. 
As he talked he watched her pale, averted face. Sud- 
denly, without apology, quite involuntarily, he came 
back to himself. 

“T have never been able to settle down here in 
Olympia—as my father would have me. Even when 
I was a boy I had no sympathy with the things that 
interested him. That has always been a great dis- 
appointment to him. He could never understand. 
Mrs. Freeman did, though. She was the kind—who 
can look straight into your soul and find good things. 
She’d often tell me there was no use trying to walk 
in other people’s shoes. If she’d lived That’s 
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her portrait, dear soul. Oh, loving, understanding, 
gentle soul ” His voice broke. 

Mrs. Wynne put her cup down hastily. ‘ You 
have been in India?”’ she asked. He jerked his 
attention back to her question and nodded. They 
talked of India, then, and of his impressions of 
Gandhi. It was safely apart from the intimate 
memories of the Freemans and Great Oaks. 

They talked of Margel, too—Mrs. Wynne with 
her ‘‘schoolma’am” air, which she donned like 
a mask. 

His face lighted with a tender glow. “TI love 
those youngsters. I never can quite believe they’re 
mine. Id like to have had them with me—these 
years. But I figured it was the squarest thing I 
could do to let my father and mother have them—it 
sort of made up for what I wasn’t, you see. And 
they’ve been better off. They don’t pull at the bit the 
way I did, or else—the hands on the reins aren’t 
quite as firm. My mother thinks you must have a 
very unusual influence over the girls—that she’s 
noticed it in Margel. She said something about 
changes at the school. Tell me what you’ve done.” 

Mrs. Wynne, with an impulse she could not 
explain, launched into a detailed account of con- 
ditions at St. Margaret’s and of the changes she had 
instituted. And John Durant listened, his elbows on 
his knees, his chin in his cupped hands, his eyes 
fastened intently upon her face, animated now. Thus 
Ricka found them, when she burst unceremoniously 
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into the room. She stopped in astonishment, then 
advanced, a shy color sweeping her face. 

“ This is my daughter,” Mrs. Wynne explained, 
her voice once more cold and distant. 

John Durant extended his hand. ‘ Yes, Margel 
has told me—of you.’’ And Ricka colored more. 
But this was Margel’s father, and she smiled into his 
eyes. He was regarding her with a slightly puzzled 
air. “ Have I seen you before?” he asked abruptly. 
“You weren’t at the house—last evening? ”’ 

“No,” Ricka answered. Her mother suddenly 
sprang from her chair. “Take the tray out to 
Chloe,” she ordered. John Durant rose, too, and 
moved to the door. 

“Tm certainly running true to form; I don’t even 
know enough to go home. Mrs. Wynne, this has 
been the pleasantest, the happiest hour I’ve had for 
years. It’s as though ” he stopped short, looking 
at the portrait of Mrs. Freeman, shadowy 
against the wall. ‘‘ May I come again before I 
leave Olympia?” 

Mrs. Wynne hesitated the barest fraction of a 
moment. Against his persistent friendliness she 
felt helpless. 

“ Why—yes—if you really enjo erotic 
managed to answer, furious at herself that she could 
not control a tremble in her voice. She ignored the 
hand he half extended. 

“You're awfully good. I shall lift my voice, 
now, with the family’s praise of the new preceptress.” 

As the door closed upon him Ricka ran back 
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into the room. ‘‘ Mother, wasn’t he nice? I think 
he’s like Margel. Why—mother 7+ Biot. Ret 
mother had suddenly sunk limply upon the horsehair 
sofa. “ Mother, you’re not ‘4 

“ Only tired—inexpressibly tired—and foolish— 
and weak. Sit down here and tell me what you've 
been doing.” She drew the girl into a close embrace. 

Ricka, deeply troubled, made herself chatter of 
the day’s happenings—and as she talked the lines of 
Mrs. Wynne’s face gradually relaxed, as though in 
Ricka’s enthusiasms (she did not know that they 
were forced in order to cover an insistent anxiety) 
she found consoling distraction. 

That Ricka was finding a happy place for herself 
in the life at St. Margaret’s the mother felt assured. 
She had already noted a very slight change in the 
girl, in her manner, in her voice, in her expression. 
And Ricka’s slender body was growing stronger, 
too, a healthy color glowed faintly in her cheeks, 
and a sparkle brightened her dark eyes. She ran 
about the silent old rooms of Great Oaks with a 
boisterousness that delighted old Chloe and that 
roused pleasant echoes, And though at every oppor- 
tunity she still devoured her precious books, she 
never mentioned, now, her book-friends—Joy’s 
warning in her heart. Instead she talked with shy 
enthusiasm of “ Joy” and “ Elsa” and a few others 
—and always Margel. 

Of these changes in the girl Mrs. Wynne thought 
far into that night, while outside the wind howled, 
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rattling shutters and window casings. A light, hard 
snow beat against the window pane. 

Molly Deane had been right about Ricka—if she 
had let the girl grow up “in the shadow,” the world 
would have called her shy fineness of spirit “ queer.” 

Resolutely she kept her thoughts on Ricka and on 
St. Margaret’s, and away from that unexpected 
afternoon call. She kept her eyes, too, from the 
blotch of shadow on the wall that was the portrait 
of young Rex Freeman. 

Suddenly a weird noise, lifting above the night 
sounds, a half-wail that was like the wind and yet 
creepily unlike, brought her bolt upright. Again it 
came—scarcely a sound, more a ghostly breath that 
had the element of sound. She sprang from her 
bed, and thrust her bare feet into her slippers and 
caught up a dressing gown. 

At the door, her hand on its knob, she hesitated. 
Now she could hear only the usual noises of the 
night, the wind, the creaking shutters, the tat-tat of 
the driving snow. 

“ How silly I am!” she exclaimed aloud, half- 
angrily. She went back to her bed and resolutely 
dug down under its soft covers. She would not 
give way to her nerves. With a childish gesture she 
pulled the blankets over her ears. 

But the next morning she found on the floor of 
the living-room a half-burnt candle. It lay near the 
fireplace. Picking it up, she turned it over and over 
in her hand. It was not of the kind Chloe used. 
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And it had certainly not been there the even- 
ing before. 

Her first thought was to question Chloe, her 
second to keep her own counsel. Frowning, she 
threw the candle into the fireplace. If her ghostly 
visitor was the same who had come to Great Oaks 
on that other night—w/at was the purpose behind 
it all? 

And, somehow, in her suspicions she could not 
connect those laughing youngsters at St. Margaret’s, 
who wore the dagger pins similar to the one in her 
jewel box, with such a night of wailing wind and 
darkness and driving snow. 


CHAPTER XI 
HEDLEY HILL AND OLD HASKELL 


THE night’s fall of snow invited the girls and 
boys of the town to Hedley Hill. 

For generations Hedley Hill had served as a 
winter playground for Olympia youth. Its knobby 
sides, bare of any obstructing growth, except here 
and there a scrubby bush, offered exciting possibili- 
ties for fun, and each year, from the first snowfall 
to the last, merry youngsters coasted down its slopes 
on sleds and toboggans. Of late more venturesome 
ones essayed skiing, appropriating the left side of 
the “knob,” starting at the very crest, manceuvring 
a turn half-way down, and striking off at an angle 
that took them into a cross-road along which, if 
the snow were very crusty, they could slide as far as 
Custers’, a quarter of a mile on the level. 

“Tt ought to be divine today on Hedley—this 
fresh snow on the hard,” went around St. Margaret’s 
to the accompaniment of dreary recitations. “And it 
may be our last.” 

The Gyps agreed to meet there directly after 
school. And Joy, with deliberate purpose, urged 
Ricka to go with her. 

Joy’s apprehensions had come true. Gwen 
Murray, in her disappointment over the election, had 
seized upon Ricka as the most convenient and satis- 
fying person to blame; the mistake of the note had, 
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of course, been Gracia’s (Gracia had wept bitterly 
over it), but Ricka Wynne should have asked Joy 
or some one about it and not acted like a silly. The 
other Gyps turned a deaf ear to Joy’s pleading “ that 
isn’t fair’ and listened to Gwen’s reasoning, partly 
because it mollified Gwen and partly because it com- 
forted Gracia. And, though they did not give their 
attitude out-and-out expression, they conveyed to 
Joy by little innuendoes, averted glances, sentences 
abruptly broken, that Ricka stood very low in their 
favor, and that Joy, herself, because of her cham- 
pionship of Ricka, shared that cloud. 

Of this mild ostracism Joy had given no hint to 
Ricka. She knew it would distress her, and she 
feared it might undo the progress Ricka was making 
in “being” like the other girls. (Joy felt with 
reasonable pride that that progress was very credit- 
able.) To tell of Gwen’s vindictiveness and blame 
would make Ricka more shy and ill at ease with the 
Gyps than she had been at her first coming to 
St. Margaret's. Then, too, Joy knew something of 
the mercurial changes of the Gyp temperature, re- 
sembling, often, an April day, and with this familiar- 
ity and an unswerving faith in the ultimate 
squareness of her pals, she reasoned that if Ricka 
just went on being very nice and like her new self, 
the Gyps must finally grow to like her, in spite of 
Gwen’s petty grudges. With this thought in mind 
she had met Ricka’s reluctance to go to Hedley Hill. 

Ricka’s reluctance came from a shivery horror 
at again attempting to ski. To do almost anything 
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with the Gyps had its thrill, but she had not forgot- 
ten the terror of that moment when, with Aunt 
Molly Deane and the boys, she had stood at the top 
of Hedley and looked down its endless stretch—a 
terror that had in it a physical pain and an insistent 
urge to run away. She’d feel like that again, per- 
haps, and hesitate, and the girlsk—the Gyps—would 
see and think her a coward and laugh 

However, Joy had persisted, and as, together, 
their skis over their shoulders (Joy had borrowed 
a pair for her), they walked through the streets 
toward the edge of the town, Ricka tried to 
strengthen herself for the dreadful moment. 

Joy was gayly assuring her that none of them 
ever got as far as the boys did, because they usually 
fell, but that that “was part of the fun,” and Ricka 
looked at her with a sudden envy, for evidently 
Joy didn’t even know anything about that dreadful 
feeling at the start! 

To reach Hedley Hill one followed Gidney Street 
to the town limit and then struck across a by-road 
that climbed the back of the big knob with a gradual 
ascent. As the girls approached this turn they spied 
a group of boys and girls gathered before a ram- 
shackle house, and in the little crowd recognized 
the Gyps. 

Joy quickened her step. “It’s old Haskell.” 

“Who's he? What’s happened?” 

“Nothing. Some one’s teasing him to make 
him rave. He’s awfully funny when you get him 
started.” Joy broke into a run. 
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“ How—dreadful!”’ Ricka thought as she kept 
pace with Joy. They ran up behind the semicircle 
of laughing girls and peeped over their shoulders. 

Ricka saw a man who, from his long white hair 
and bent shoulders, might have been as old as Hedley 
Hill itself. His face, now, was red with passion, 
his eyes burned angrily, his lips were drawn back 
from his teeth in a snarl. From them flowed an 
incoherent stream of fury, scarcely audible oaths, 
mumbled denunciations, each of which evoked a peal 
of laughter from the heedless tormentors. To the 
right of the onlookers stood three small boys armed 
with hard snowballs. Their uplifted hands chal- 
lenged the old man to pass them—if he dared! And 
to reach the shelter of the shanty he must face 
their assault. 

“Come on, Haskell, old top! Whatcha 
*fraid of?” 

“ You'll catch cold if you stay out here talkin’ 
to the girls!” 

“Give us a shot, Uncle!” 

At each prod the old man snarled, turning his 
head from side to side, like some trapped animal. 
And so accustomed were these boys and girls 
to their “fun” that no one of them felt anything 
but privileged amusement at his plight—until Ricka, 
her face aflame with pity and indignation, pushed 
her way through the circle. 

“Shame on you!” she cried, furiously. She 
walked straight to the old man and took his arm. 
Then she led him past the threatening boys. “ You 
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throw one snowball if you dare!” she challenged, 
her head high. 

Amazed at the unexpectedness of any defence 
of old Haskell, the small tormentors stepped back 
and stared. A murmur of surprise swept the watch- 
ing group. Most of them knew Ricka and marvelled 
at her spunk. Gwen Murray uttered a scornful 
“Well, of all the nerve! ‘Shame on you ’—indeed!”’ 

From the door of the shanty Ricka turned, her 
face still flushed from the force of her feeling. 
Ignoring the boys, now sheepishly backing away, she 
vented her indignation upon the girls. 

“How could you stand there and see them tease 
an old man like that! It’s—it’s—it’s a disgrace to 
St. Margaret’s and—and our—ideals.”’ 

Then the flame of the indignation which had car- 
ried her impulsively to the old man’s aid, died sud- 
denly and left her frightened, facing with frank 
panic these girls she had so daringly accused. To 
her dismay she saw them turn and walk away, their 
heads tossed high, heard Margel laugh and Gwen 
Murray call “ prig” over her shoulder. Even Joy 
started with them. 

“ Joy!” she implored. Though Joy turned and 
waited for her, Ricka saw her displeasure in her face. 

“Joy, I couldn’t help it. It was so cruel to let 
_ those boys tease an old man like that!” she explained, 
as she measured her step to Joy’s. 

But Joy still frowned. “ Everybody’s always 
teased old Haskell. He expects it. If they don't, 
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he does something himself to provoke it. He’s— 
he’s sort of crazy. And the town keeps him, 
anyway!” She added this as though it gave indis- 
putable proof of the right of the townspeople to 
amuse themselves at the poor man’s expense. “ And 
you didn’t have to tell the girls they ought to be 
ashamed,” she concluded dismally. 

Ricka made no answer. She couldn’t feel sorry 
for having done what she did, a corner of her heart 
still ached with pity for the tormented old man, but 
she was sorry she had displeased Joy—and Margel. 
Joy, mistaking her silence for penitence, went on 
severely: “The St. Margaret’s girls naturally don’t 
like to have some one who’s most a stranger—a new 
girl—talk to them like that and—well, it sets us 
back dreadfully in—you know, what we were try- 
ing to do.” 

A forlorn note in Joy’s “ we” and her reference 
to the goal of becoming a Gyp reduced Ricka to 
utter contrition. 

“Tm awfully sorry, Joy. I mean—that I did 
it—that way,” she said in such a miserable voice 
that Joy relented a little and offered a mildly com- 
forting “ Oh—well!” 

The shouts of the revellers on the hill reached 
them. Dozens of sleds, laden with merrymakers, 
were flying down the snowy slopes, the bright 
sweaters and scarves making vivid splashes of color 
against the stretches of white, the laughing voices 
ringing infectiously through the frosty air. The 
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Gyps were grouped at the extreme top of the hill, 
reserved for the skiers. Joy, at sight of their bellig- 
erent backs, warned Ricka that they were “‘ prob’bly 
awfully mad,” but that she must “ just act as though 
she did not notice it,” and poor Ricka promised, 
wishing inwardly that the great hill would open and 
drop her to a happy oblivion where one did not 
makes dreadful blunders and have to do things one 
was terribly afraid to do. 

She found the role she had pledged to play 
very difficult. The Gyps, bridling at the indignity 
they had suffered (though they knew in their hearts 
Ricka had been right and that they ought to be 
ashamed), had agreed to snub Ricka “good and 
hard” in order to teach her a much-deserved lesson. 
And the snubbing process began immediately upon 
her arrival at the top of the hill. One by one, with 
shrieks of laughter and squeals of affected terror, 
the girls shoved off, leaving her, without one word 
of encouragement or comradeship, stranded for- 
lornly on one side. Then they climbed to descend, 
in like manner, again. Even Joy, after a little, 
deserted her. 

Finally Gwen Murray deigned to notice her. 

“ Are you afraid? Then why don’t you go back 
and play with your friend, Mr. Haskell?” she asked 
with a sneer that brought a quick color to 
Ricka’s face. 

While she was speaking Gwen had been adjust- 
ing her skis. Straightening, she smiled at Ricka, a 
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mocking challenge in her glance. It fired a spark in 
Ricka’s halting spirit. Ricka bent to fix her own 
skis, her eyes blurring, her inexperienced fingers 
fumbling awkwardly with the straps. 

As Gwen, starting off down the slope, turned her 
head to throw back a last scornful laugh, she realized 
Ricka was actually coming behind her! The naughty 
impulse seized her to complete Ricka’s humiliation. 
If, just before the turn, she fell, Ricka, in order to 
avoid her, would swerve and fall herself and go 
tumbling down the hill to the very feet of the other 
girls, climbing up. No one could prove she fell on 
purpose, and there’d be little risk, for she’d throw 
herself far enough out of Ricka’s path to escape 
her skis. 

It took only an instant for the plan to shape in 
her mind. Bending expertly as she neared the turn, 
she suddenly straightened, swerved ever so slightly, 
and fell easily, one ski slipping from her foot and 
going off down the hill. Behind her she heard a 
sharp cry of terror; she swung around the better 
to enjoy Ricka’s downfall. But to her horror, Ricka, 
instead of falling and tumbling forward, as she had 
anticipated, swerved at almost a right angle and 
started precipitously, her slender body crouched low 
over her skis, down the steep left side of the knob, 
toward the ravine that ran parallel to Hedley Hill, 
one hundred yards away Even though she fell now, 
she was very likely to roll the remaining distance, 
and the only thing between her and that dreadful 
drop into the ravine, was a thin fringe of naked bush. 
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Gwen realized in a flash that the very inexperi- 
ence she had depended on to reduce Ricka to humili- 
ation was sending her to possible death, certain 
injury. She leaped to her feet and gave a loud 
cry that startled the other revellers on the Hill and 
struck the ears of a man, making his way leisurely 
through the snow at the edge of the ravine. 

In one glance he comprehended what had hap- 
pened. He saw the little crouching figure coming 
down the crusty slope straight toward the drop. 
He did not need Gwen’s cry to urge him on—with 
mighty strides he covered the snowy ground and 
reached Ricka four yards from the edge of the 
ravine. He had not stopped to consider that the 
force of her downward flight might carry*him along 
with her*into the ravine—his chance and her chance 
lay entirely in the strength with which he could throw 
himself against her. Bent forward, his head lowered, 
he charged at her, caught her slender figure in his 
outstretched arms, and swept it a few feet before 
him, then fell with it, rolling over and over in the 
snow—but safely away from the precipice. 

A dozen boys and girls came running down the 
hill, Gwen among the first. Eager hands reached 
out to help. Margel, hurrying up, gave a quick 
cry: “ Dad!” 

John Durant struggled to one knee, shaking the 
snow from his eyes. One arm still encircled Ricka. 

‘Whatever happened? ” a boy asked. 
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‘Oh, look—she’s—she’s—dead!”’ another cried 
in horror. 

But Ricka was not dead. She had fainted. And 
under John Durant’s quick treatment her eyes slowly 
fluttered open and turned about the circle of 
anxious faces. 

“ Wh-what is it?” 

John Durant laughed cheerily. “ Well, it isn’t 
what it might have been. Now, my child—why, it’s 
little Miss Wynn 

Margel nodded. ‘Yes. I guess she doesn’t 
know how to ski very well. We—we forgot. We 
know about the turn, you see—and we always 
make it.”’ 


Gwen’s eyes suddenly swept the circle of girls 
and met Joy’s. And Joy’s solemnly accused her. 
Joy had seen her fall. Joy knew she had fallen on 
purpose. Gwen of them all was the most expert 
on skis. She waited, her eyes hard and defiant, for 
Joy to speak. Then, when Joy said nothing, she 
slowly drew a long breath. 

John Durant was frowning up the hill. “ That’s 
a bad place—it ought to be fenced off.” He turned 
back to Ricka, into whose face a faint color was 
creeping. “ Do you think you can try to stand now, 
and see if I broke any bones in my tackle? ” 

Ricka nodded in assent, though her lips trembled 
a little ; she did not want to try to stand, for so certain 
had she been, that one awful moment, of some 
dreadful end to her fight that it seemed as though 
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something inside her must be broken. And it was 
very comfortable snuggling against the woolly 
sweater that had so precipitously enveloped her and 
letting Margel hold her other hand. However, she 
struggled to her feet, and leaned dizzily against her 
rescuer’s shoulder ; then she slowly straightened, and 
with amazement took a step. 

“ Why—why I’m all right!” she marvelled. 

At this a glad shout went up from the Gyps. 
Joy caught one arm, Margel the other. There was a 
quick assembling of forgotten skis. Then, headed 
by John Durant, the entire group started townward 
by way of the path which skirted the ravine. 

Every one talked in low tones of the accident and 
what might have happened—every one except Gwen 
and Joy. John Durant was the hero of the hour. 

“ That was the bulliest tackle, I'll say ” the 
boys agreed with enthusiasm. And Ricka shyly 
attempted to thank him. 

“Why, my dear,” he answered, “ it was nothing. 
I’m glad I was there.” 

He said it with more meaning than Ricka could 
have possibly understood. He had gone away from 
Great Oaks the day before with conflicting emotions 
—a strong desire to go there again and a little hurt 
at Carla Wynne’s unfriendliness. This unfriendli- 
ness had baffled him, for, from his mother’s and 
father’s enthusiasms, he had expected to find in her 
a very cordial person; instead he had encountered an 
intangible barrier. He reasoned that he had doubt- 
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less offended her fine sense of the proprieties by forc- 
ing himself upon her and by staying so unpardonably 
long, and he vowed that he’d atone for his lack of 
consideration by not going there again—no matter 
how much he wanted to. But now—well, he could 
certainly be forgiven if he called just once more to 
inquire after little Miss Ricka! 


CHAPTER XII 
IDEALS 


THE happenings of the afternoon at Hedley Hill, 
including the scene at old Haskell’s, were told and 
retold the next day at St. Margaret’s. And, as is 
the way, each time the story was repeated it gained 
color until even Ricka, the principal participant, 
might not have recognized it. 

It had an humbling effect upon the girls. If, 
after Ricka had denounced the little group who had 
laughed at old Haskell’s predicament, nothing more 
had happened, the school would have doubtless agreed 
with Gwen that Ricka was a prig; however, Ricka’s 
narrow escape and her rescue at the brink of the 
ravine by John Durant (who, because of his gypsy 
wanderings, was always a romantic figure to 
Olympia young ladies) had elevated her to an 
interesting preeminence from which she could, for 
a time at least, with every right admonish the other 
girls of the school, or any one she wanted to. 

The Pansies were particularly impressed by 
Ricka’s charge. Most generously they assumed a 
share in the general guilt, even though no one of 
them had been in the little group of onlookers at 
Haskell’s hut. Their school spirit was of such 
tender young growth that they felt it must be 
guarded at once from any blemish that threatened it. 
Several urged Eve Summers to bring the matter 
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before the Student Council, which met, fortu- 
nately, they considered, that very afternoon. 

Accordingly Eve did bring it up, a little ner- 
vously, for it was the first big thing that had come 
before their deliberations and she did not feel 
exactly sure of her ground. She expected opposi- 
tion, as she had overheard rumblings. And she 
did not want to make it seem like a charge against 
any one in particular. She rather floundered about 
in introducing it, conscious of Gwen Murray’s 
eyes upon her and also of Mrs. Wynne quietly 
sitting in a corner of the room. 

“T have been asked by some of the girls to—to 
speak about a matter which, although it’s outside, 
really concerns our school,” she began, swallow- 
ing hard to control her nervousness. “ It’s—it’s 
the custom that has prevailed for a long time here 
of—of making fun of—old Brigham Haskell.” She 
saw Margaret Todd nod approvingly and gained 
courage. “Some of our girls yesterday—I don’t 
think it’s just necessary for me to go into details, for 
I'think every one knows about it, and anyway, there 
probably isn’t one of us in the whole school who 
hasn’t some time or other done exactly what those 
girls did yesterday. (Most generous, Eve.) But it 
isn’t exactly true to our—our ideals—and our school 
spirit—and——”’ 

Gwen Murray sprang to her feet. 

“T don’t see what business it is of this Council 
or of the school what we do outside of the school!” 
She paused abruptly, but remained standing, her head 
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high. She had been encouraged to her challenge by 
the whispering around her; she had felt that her 
daring words would meet with a burst of approval. 
On the contrary, they were followed by a dis- 
heartening stillness, and after a moment she sat 
down sullenly. 

But her challenge served a good purpose. It let 
loose a flood of discussion that surged heatedly back 
and forth through the Council. Haskell dropped 
from the reckoning and the mooted question became : 
Were the school ideals like so many garments that 
each girl could leave behind her at the close 
of school? Or ought she to keep them with her 
constantly and govern her conduct by them out of 
school as in school? 

Margaret Todd primly declared that “we must 
keep in mind that wherever we are we represent 
not only our families, but our school,” and several 
girls clapped their hands to show their approval. 
Some one else spoke of “example,” and it struck 
a popular note. The girls expanded glibly over 
ideals, enjoying, as they did so, a pleasant sense of 
exaltation. Eve, beaming upon her forces with 
approval, expressed the thought that they were 
carrying the school banner, to put it figuratively, 
far ahead! 

Gwen, with scornful glances for her sister Gyps 
on the Council, stubbornly held her ground, reassert- 
ing that what she did outside of school was no one’s 
business but her own, and Elsa Deming brought 
the discussion sharply back to immediate facts by 
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admitting that she “sort of agreed”’ with Gwen, 
though she did feel awfully ashamed of having made 
fun of Mr. Haskell. Only—‘ We’ve always done 
it,” she apologized. “I’ve never really thought how 
unkind it was—until—until—yesterday.” 

Margel electrified the little assemblage by rising 
precipitously to her feet and declaring with comical 
solemnity that she for one intended henceforth to 
treat poor old Mr. Haskell with the greatest con- 
sideration, and would start her reform by taking a 
basket of fruit and some books to him the very next 
day. Her announcement met with a flurry of whis- 
pering—several begged the privilege of contributing 
something to the offering, of going with her. Some 
one suggested that the school, in order to make 
amends, adopt the old hermit, and another offered 
to head a squad to “clean up” his place. Some one 
else spoke of a “ visiting committee.” 

So the deliberation that had eddied around the 
abstract question of the school spirit and its range, 
came suddenly back to a practical discussion as to 
which vegetables would look the nicest, and 
“ wouldn’t a chicken be jolly,” and “couldn’t they 
raise money and buy him a cheap phonograph—one 
of the little ones?’ Old Brigham Haskell, who for 
the last fifteen years had been an object of derision 
and haphazard charity, suddenly became a pre- 
cious charge. 

“But, girls, Mr. Haskell isn’t exactly the ques- 
tion ” Eve implored. “ It’s—it’s whether we 
must constantly live up to—to the ideals of our 
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school—no matter where we are! Won't somebody 
make a motion?” 

Margaret Todd obligingly framed a motion. 
With her usual facile expression she made it very 
nice-sounding and all-embracing. Sylvia Carr sec- 
onded it. Eve solemnly called for ayes, and fourteen 
of the Council went on record as approving the 
motion. Gwen muttered a sullen ‘“ No,” and Elsa 
Deming, unhappy and bewildered, did not vote. 

“Margel, I think your idea of helping Mr. 
Haskell is very fine,” Eve approved hastily, seeing 
that she could not hold her Council in order much 
longer. “In fact, I feel that what we’ve done today, 
girls, is a long step toward the—the standard we 
are seeking. Oh, please, just a moment. Before 
we adjourn, we must elect a chairman for our Penal- 
ties Committee. I almost forgot.” 

Elsa Deming promptly nominated Margel, and 
a loud murmur of assent proclaimed the choice as 
unanimous. No one would consent to run against 
her. In half a second Margel, to her frank delight, 
was elected to the office she had coveted. 

Throughout the entire meeting Ricka Wynne 
had sat very still, oddly disturbed. She felt that 
she had precipitated changes that were more far- 
reaching than these deliberations; she saw hostility 
in Gwen’s averted glance. And when, after the 
meeting, she came upon a little group of girls whom 
she recognized as Gyps, standing in an abashed circle 
around Gwen, who was angrily denouncing them, 
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she knew that there was dissension in those beloved 
ranks. She hurried uneasily and unnoticed by them. 

Gwen was venting her pent-up disgust very 
impartially. ‘The way you all sat around and let 
those namby-pamby pussies walk all over you! 
They’re just playing to Mrs. Wynne. They don’t 
even know what they’re talking’ about with all that 
ideal stuff. And when I had the nerve to speak 
up, some one of you might have been loyal enough 
to stand with me!”’ 

“ But, Gwen ” put in Gracia, a little weakly. 

Self-pity was looming big in Gwen’s soul. The 
Gyps had not stood with her 

“Tn fact, I feel hurt about this whole thing. I 
don’t want to say right now that I’m going to resign 
—but I certainly am considering it.” 

“Gwen!” Their consternation encouraged her. 
She tossed her head and turned to walk away. 

“Well, I guess any one of you’d feel the same 
way I do.” 

““Gwen—the Gyppery’s different. It’s stronger 
than the school or—or anything else that we may not 
agree about,” pleaded Elsa. 

“Well, didn’t we pledge to stand together? 
What was that about ‘ Fidelis,’ I’d like to know? 
Right off—look.” 

“You think we ought to all stand with you,” 
cried Margel, half laughing. Then she hastened to 
add, for she was really fond of Gwen, and she had 
caught the anger in her eyes: “ Don’t get offended, 
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Gwen. Come on and help us fix some things for old 
Haskell. It'll be fun oe 

But Gwen was walking away and refused to 
notice even Margel’s pleading. The Gyps looked 
at one another with stricken faces. They did not 
know just how to meet this breach. Calamity threat- 
ened their order. And, as Elsa had put it, their order 
had stood above everything else—to them. 

“T s’pose Gwen has a right to think we ought to 
stand with her.” 

“We've argued about things ever since Mrs. 
Wynne and Ricka came,” Millie Brook groaned. 
“We didn’t do it before. I feel awfully sorry for 
Gwen. I think if J’d been on the council x 

“But, girls,” protested Joy, wondering if she 
ought to tell them what she knew about the accident 
on Hedley. “ What if Gwen’s wrong—and we’re 
right? Let’s not back down until we’re sure. J 
think it’s wonderful having the Gyppery stand for 
things more’n just fun. And if we are right, Gwen 
will come round to our way of thinking—and we'll 
be awfully glad.” Every one laughed at Joy’s impet- 
uous earnestness, and no one disputed it. 

Gwen, meantime, had pursued her way home, 
alone. By the time she reached the side door of 
her house tears were very close to her eyes. Unex- 
pectedly she came upon her mother, sitting in the 
west window of the dining-room, ripping a blue 
crepe dress. With a short greeting she hurried 
through the room into the front hall. 
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“ Gwen, dearie ” Gwen lingered before the 
hall mirror, removing her outer garments. Through 
her head flashed various excuses by which she could 
avoid her mother’s searching questioning. 

“Gwen, come and see what mother’s doing.” 
Before this, escape was impossible. With a heavy 
step, she walked slowly back into the dining-room, 
and faced her mother. 

“T’ve decided to let Minnie Smith make this 
blue crepe over for you, my dear.’ Gwen had often 
coaxed for this very thing. Now she heard the 
news with such indifference that ncr mother looked 
at her quickly. 

“Why, Gwen, what’s the matter?” Mrs. Murray 
put the blue dress aside. “ Tell mother what’s hap- 
pened.” Come to think of it, Gwen had not acted 
like herself since the afternoon before! Surely that 
Wynne girl’s accident couldn’t have frightened her 
as much as that. 

“Tt isn’t—anything.” Gwen tried bravely to 
resist her mother’s sympathy. Then she suddenly 
broke down before the concern on her mother’s face. 
She threw herself sobbing on the floor and buried 
her face in her mother’s lap. 

“ There—there!”” Mrs. Murray soothed her, 
patting her shoulder. “Tell mother, and every- 
thing’ll be all right.’ But Mrs. Murray could not 
keep from her voice the apprehension she felt. Gwen 
had never acted like this before. 

Wiping her eyes, Gwen blurted the story of 
her wrongs, jerkily. It went back to the election 
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for the president of the Student Council, it touched 
again upon the scene at Haskell’s the day before, 
and emphasized the “ silly fuss” the girls had made 
of it today. Last, she admitted the faithlessness of 
the Gyps. Gwen presented herself as a heroic figure 
standing tragically alone for independence. 

“They c-can all go back on me,” she finished, 
sadly. “ But what hurts is—Margel. She’s a—a 
turncoat. I hate her.” 

“Oh, my dear!” cried Mrs. Murray, alarmed. 
“Oh, no, you don't.” 

Gwen, her head again lowered to her mother’s 
lap, nodded vigorously. “ Yes, Ido. Things can’t 
—ever—be the same—again—between us!” she 
declared in muffled tones. 

To accurately estimate Mrs. Murray’s dismay at 
that, one would have to know something of the 
hopes the mother had begun to shape even over 
Gwen’s cradle. 

** She’s going to have all the things I didn’t have,” 
had been their beginning. 

Olympia ladies were fond of saying, rather re- 
spectfully, that Charlotte Murray had “ made’’ her- 
self—and there was much truth in the statement. 
Her father had been a poor storekeeper—poor, too, 
in the sense that he had no “ gumption”’ and had 
backed to the wall at the first strain of competition. 
Charlotte, his motherless girl, had divided her time 
between the store where she measured out sugars and 
spices and reached to dusty shelves for endless cans 
and counted out change and entered purchases in a 
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ragged ledger overscrawled with untidy entries, and 
the kitchen where she cooked and washed dishes and 
cooked again. And she hated one occupation about 
as much as the other. She hated the store and she 
hated the little parlor behind the store, with its red 
plush and befringed furniture, and its hideous stove, 
and its flower-patterned carpet. Studying late into 
each night in order to keep up with her class, she 
had gone to school more because it was what the 
“other” girls did than from any special ambition; 
she had possessed, even as a child, a strong aggres- 
siveness that helped her over many a rough place, 
and glossed over where finer qualities were dulled 
or lacking. 

When she married Elmer Murray, Olympia had 
said, ‘ That girl of McAllister’s has done well,” for 
Olympia conceded Elmer Murray to be an up-and- 
doing young business man, with splendid prospects. 
Charlotte McAllister knew better than any one of 
them how well she had done—and she effectually 
burned behind her everything that might stand out 
as a testimonial of the girlhood she intended should 
be forgotten. She closed the store and sold its 
“fixtures? for enough to keep her father the rest 
of his life. That done, without the smallest com- 
punction, she shipped him to a relative in a distant 
state, where he died two years later. Then she gave 
herself entirely to the exhilarating task of making 
the new house her husband had bought look like the 
pictures she cut from an illustrated magazine. 

With his wife’s clever managing to help him, 
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Elmer Murray had prospered. The house-that- 
looked-like-the-pictures was sold and another one, 
bigger and on a better street, was purchased. Now 
Mrs. Murray consulted an interior decorator, and 
under his direction sold the furniture she had bought 
as a bride and installed the very latest in shining 
mahogany and brilliant-hued cretonnes. Into this 
garish affuence Gwen was born. 

As Charlotte McAllister Murray had hung over 
the lace-and-wicker bassinet—and she hung over 
it a great deal, for she could not accustom herself to 
the wonder of the little breathing creature that lay 
within it—the vision of her own starved girlhood 
had risen before her, arid, thwarted, unchildlike 
thing that it was, and she had vowed that her 
“precious”? should have the things she had not 
had—and had wanted. 

By that rule she had lived ever since, and she had, 
in the face of her own common sense and her hus- 
band’s mild protests, spoiled Gwen most frankly. 
She feasted on Gwen’s bold prettiness and talked of 
it before her, and forced it upon various dressmakers 
and milliners to the extent that the child often suf- 
fered acute embarrassment. She hunted out qualities 
that she said were like her own and fostered 
them. And outstanding among these was, of 
course, ambition. 

A milestone in the mother’s life had been passed 
on the day when Gwen had brought Margel Durant 
home with her to play. The Durants were a goal to 
Mrs. Elmer Murray—some day Elmer must be as 
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rich as old Lucius Durant, and some day Mrs. Durant 
would ask her to “run” in to lunch, very infor- 
mally, “just the two of them” (and she’d refuse), 
and some day Gwen and Margel would be insepa- 
rable, and some day—well, there was Jack Durant, 
who would, without doubt, inherit all the old 
man’s money. 

For the last two years Margel and Gwen had 
been inseparable, and Jack Durant paid Gwen much 
more attention than he did any other girl. And the 
mother had allowed her “hopes” to take a rosier 
and more definite shape which entirely outshadowed 
the chagrin she felt when old Mrs. Durant (who had 
never asked her to “run in to lunch’’) called her 
“Charlotte McAllister” in front of people. 

And now Gwen was declaring that she hated 
Margel Durant! 

The mother, wrapped in her own dismay and 
disappointment, did not know that this moment was 
a crisis in her girl’s life, that underlying the stormy 
emotion that shook her was really a self-shame, that 
a steady word now, a wise reasoning, would foster 
into robust strength those better qualities that lay 
beneath the girl’s selfish ambition. She did not 
know that. 

“That’s a nice how-d’you-do. I’m glad you had 
the spunk to speak up. Certainly no daughter of 
mine’s going to let a chit who’s only been here a 
few weeks tell her she ought to be ashamed. And 
you can say to Eve Summers and the whole crowd 
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there at school that what you do outside of school is 
none of their business.” 

“ That’s what I did say,’ muttered Gwen. 

“Well, I'm glad. And you can stick to it. All 
this folderol comes from this Bolshevist stuff of 
that new woman’s. And you say the girls are 
actually going to take things to old Haskell?” 

“Yes. Margel started that. Some of the girls 
talked about going out there and cleaning his place.” 

“They'll probably put flowers around! And 
doilies. Well, they'll get no thanks from him. I 
don’t believe old Mrs. Durant will stand for Margel 
going out there—old Haskell may tell her how Lute 
Durant kept him on a starving wage when he 
worked in the bank and needed the money for 
his wife. You say it was Margel’s father saved 
that Wynne girl?” 

“Y-yes,’’ Gwen answered in a monosyllable. 
She was entirely composed now, and sullen. She 
picked up the blue dress and affected interest in it. 
But not so easily could she get her mother away 
from the subject. 

“‘ Tdeals—stuff and nonsense. That school’s 
headed for rack and ruin. I’m going to tell all 
this to Mrs. Steele. We ought to do something. If 
that woman’s going to let a lot of silly sentimental 
girls run things Never mind, honey, I may get 
a letter one of these days from New York that’ll 
put a different complexion on a few people. Isn’t 
that the postman now?” 

It was the postman. Gwen brought back from 
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the door a square envelope, and with considerable 
curiosity placed it in her mother’s hands. 

“It its from New York!” 

“ As sure as you live.” Mrs. Murray’s fingers 
trembled as she tore open the envelope. She adjusted 
her glasses and leaned close to the scented sheet. 
Gwen watched her with intent eyes. 

“ Well, I never—no, never in my whole life 
I thought as much—wait ’til some folks—the nerve 
of her—she’ll find this world’s too small to——” 

“ Mother!” 

Mrs. Murray folded the letter and put it in her 
pocket. She smiled a superior smile and tossed 
her head. 

“Not now, dearie. But don’t worry your head 
about Margel or that impertinent Wynne girl or 
any of the others. You can be glad you’re not 
president of anything up there. You just be inde- 
pendent, and when they all know what J know, they’ll 
feel pretty cheap and wish they'd listened to you. 
Old Durant—he’ll look like thirty cents when I 
tell him 0 


CHAPTER XIII 
SUNLIGHT AND SHADOWS 


Ricxa had gone from school to Aunt Molly 
Deane’s, carrying in her mind that picture of the 
beautiful Gyppery wrecked by her interference. 

She sought Aunt Molly Deane because she could 
tell her the whole story more easily than she could 
tell her mother, for when she talked to her mother, 
now, about school, there was always the fear in her 
heart of “carrying tales.’”” And she wanted to ask 
Aunt Molly more about old Mr. Haskell, who, as the 
central figure in the agitation, had become tremen- 
dously interesting. 

She found Mrs. Deane in the kitchen of the 
rectory, making cookies. It was a cheery kitchen, 
fragrant with tempting odors and shiny from much 
scrubbing. Aunt Molly wore a pretty blue apron 
with a cross-stitched design on its pocket, the color 
of which matched her eyes, and also the checked 
curtains at the windows and the rows of spice boxes 
on the white-painted shelf. 

“ You’re just in time to tell me if I’ve put enough 
sugar in these cookies, child. Take off your coat. 
I suppose mother is still at school.” 

Ricka removed her outer garments, sat down ina 
squatty rocking-chair, with fat blue cushions, and 
thoughtfully bit into a cookie. 


“ Are they good? If my small boys should come 
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home on cookie day and find that the cookies were 
not good—dearie me! What is happening up at 
school? Do you like basketball any better? Richard 
said he saw you going skiing yesterday—well, this is 
probably our last snow * 

This made it very easy for Ricka to tell her 
story. She began with the skiing—and how afraid 
she had been when Joy had urged her to go. Then, 
haltingly, she told of what had happened at old man 
Haskell’s. And then of her wild flight down the 
hill and John Durant’s timely rescue. This last she 
passed over quickly—because she did not like to 
even think of it. 

“My dear!” Mrs. Deane broke in, startled. 
But she let Ricka go on. And Ricka recounted the 
stir at school and the action of the Student Council. 

Just what Aunt Molly Deane was thinking about 
it all, Ricka could not know, for Aunt Molly took 
that moment to open the oven door and give her pan 
of cookies a prolonged examination. When she 
turned, her eyes were dancing. 

“What a little thing you are—to have dared stir 
up such a tempest!” 

“ But I wish I hadn’t—oh, I don’t mean I wish I 
hadn’t helped that old man, but I shouldn’t 
have tol ¢ 

Then for the first time Aunt Molly realized 
Ricka’s distress. She went to her, put a floury hand 
under her chin, lifted her flushed face, and laughed 
into her eyes. 

“Little scared-heart! You did exactly right. 
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Don’t worry—only the very best of good will come 
from it. So the girls have decided that their loyalty 
to their school ideals is something that lasts all day? 
That's perfectly splendid. Why, child, up to a 
month or so ago they didn’t even have any ideals at 
St. Margaret’s. Does mother know all about it?” 

Ricka nodded. “She was at the meeting. I 
hadn’t told her—much—about yesterday, except how 
very nice Margel’s father was. Why, Aunt Molly, 
what if—if—he hadn’t been there!” 

“We just won’t think about that ‘if.’ He was 
there,’ rebuked Mrs. Deane, cheerily. “ Probably 
that was the most really useful thing John Durant’s 
ever done. Now my cookies are baked—what do 
you say to making some candy to surprise the boys? 
Wouldn’t that be fun?” 

Suddenly, there in the bright little kitchen where 
everything was so cheery, and so good-smelling, 
Ricka’s regrets and perplexities vanished. Her 
spirits, which had been hovering in the neighborhood 
of her toes, lifted magically. Aunt Molly Deane, the 
most practical person in the world, had said every- 
thing would come out all right. She’d make herself 
forget Gwen Murray’s contemptuous “ prig.”” She 
ran eagerly to the pantry for the necessary ingre- 
dients, measured sugar from a blue-and-white crock, 
hunted out a wooden spoon. 

“Who is that poor old Mr. Haskell?” she asked, 
over the beating. 

“He’s one of Olympia’s story-book men. Poor 
young Rex Freeman, you know, is the other. Old 
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Haskelr must be Lucius Durant’s age. I’ve been 
told—you know a minister’s wife is told everything 
about everybody—that there was a time when 
Haskell and Lucius Durant played together. I can’t 
imagine it, though. But the first thing Lucius 
Durant ever owned was a mortgage on the poor little 
Haskell farm, down the river. A box factory 
wanted the site and Lucius Durant knew it, so after 
he got the mortgage he promptly foreclosed on it and 
sold the land. He gave Haskell a small job in return. 
After that Haskell always worked under Lucius 
Durant’s heel, in one way or another. [ve heard 
that even when he had been promoted to a watch- 
man in the bank he didn’t get any more than enough 
to keep his body alive.” 

Ricka was listening attentively, but with obvious 
disappointment. “ Where’s the story?” 

“Tt’s mixed all through it—a story of hard 
ambition and injustice and merciless greed on one 
side—and suppression and hopelessness and a soul’s 
starvation on the other. It’s got Lucius Durant 
where he is—and poor Haskell where he is. Haskell 
had a daughter—a nice child, they say. I can fancy 
him living in his dreams for her. She died suddenly, 
and after that he began acting queer. Then his wife 
sickened and the doctors ordered her to another 
climate, but Haskell hadn’t the money and he dared 
not give up his position at the bank, and then—she 
died. He was left all alone, with only his bitterness. 
I think it affected his mind. He’s harmless, but he 
suspects all humanity, thinks every one is against 
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him. Lucius Durant gives him enough of a pension 
to live on, but he’s a sorry figure, for all that. He 
provokes the children into laughing at him, tor- 
menting him.” 

“The poor old man,” cried Ricka, now deeply 
interested. “It's cruel when he’s all alone for 
any one to tease him. Do you think, if we try to 
make him believe that we really care, he might 
be friendly?” 

“It’s worth trying, child. And, anyway, it’ll 
do the girls at St. Margaret’s good. This is a funny 
world Mrs. Deane frowned down into the 
bubbling chocolate. “If Lucius Durant had paid 
him a living wage years ago—he might never have 
grown to be like he is now. I wonder how much 
a human life counts in the whole reckoning.” She 
had forgotten Ricka. 

But Ricka stared at her with round eyes. 

“Oh, I should think a great deal. More than 
anything else ” she cried. 

Aunt Molly asked her, then, concerning Margel’s 
plans to help the old man. Ricka told with enthu- 
siasm all she knew. Margel could always think of 
such nice things! And from telling this it became 
very easy to tell how much she liked Margel, anyway, 
and Joy, too, and of the Gyppery, which she did not 
think was at all a secret, and of the good times they 
had. She explained that she was trying very hard to 
be like them so that they’d take her in, but she 
admitted the unfortunate mishap of the election. 
She added naively that Joy, who was teaching her 
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“to be like the other girls,’ had said she’d improved 
tremendously, especially in her slang, and that Chloe 
had noticed a difference. 

“Don’t you?” she appealed. 

Aunt Molly looked as though she wanted to 
laugh, but she pressed her lips together and nodded 
solemnly, glancing over Ricka with calculating eyes. 

“Yes, I can see a—decided difference.” Then, 
with quite inexplainable emotion, she suddenly 
hugged the girl, at the risk of upsetting the pan of 
beautiful candy. 

A boisterous shouting outside proclaimed the 
coming of the small Deanes. In a moment they 
filled the kitchen, bringing with them great draughts 
of the pure, cold air. Their voices lifted in a loud 
demand for cookies. Ricka helped in the task of 
removing snowy leggings and sweaters and caps, and 
putting wet mittens where they would dry quickly. 
She managed to steal a kiss from the smallest of the 
trio, to his unutterable embarrassment. Twelve- 
year-old Richy, between bites, told, incoherently, how 
the day before “some big girl” had chased Pete 
Bunty and some other “ fellows” when they were 
snowballing old Haskell, and “that the school was 
giving Pete the laugh. He’s a bully, anyway!” 
And Aunt Molly, over Richy’s tousled head, flashed 
a look at Ricka that said plainly: “‘ There—see how 
far-reaching is your little act of kindness.” 

“Tt’s been the micest afternoon,” Ricka declared, 
happily, when, warned by the shadows creeping 
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across the kitchen floor, she made ready to go home. 
“It’s such forgetting fun to make candy!” 

Mrs. Wynne had walked home to Great Oaks 
with a mind strangely stirred by the afternoon’s 
Council. These girls had grasped so quickly at what 
she had tried to give them that it startled her; their 
young vision was so clear, their courage so frankly 
straightforward, their enthusiasms so lacking in the 
tricks of finesse. 

The afternoon sun, tinged with a thin warmth 
that held a promise of the coming spring, bathed 
Great Oaks in a mellow glow, here and there touch- 
ing into a semblance of life the naked tree branches 
that arched over the gabled roof of the old house. 
Carla Wynne, her thoughts still on her girls, climbed 
the winding approach with light step. Some interest, 
deep within her, seemed suddenly to have wakened 
a keen ambition, a challenge. She shrugged her 
shoulders as though from them she threw some 
yoke. She entered by the kitchen door and greeted 
Chloe cheerily. 

Chloe radiated pleased importance. 

“That gentleman’s in the settin’-room, Mis’ 
Wynne. You just sneak up through my room and 
fix yourself, for like as not he’s lookin’ for you at the 
front door and won’t know you’ve come.” 

“ That You mean John Durant?” 

“Yes. He come to inquire for Missy. He 
seemed as pleased as could be when I said she was 
off to school, and he stayed to tell you how pleased 
he was, and he set a box on the table, that might be 
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candy and might be flowers. Ain’t it lucky I hadn't 
frosted those cup cakes, for it won’t take a minit 
to beat up some pink frosting like he used to have.”’ 

The fine glow that a moment before had fired 
Carla Wynne to splendid achievements turned to 
cold, hard anger. And that in turn faded before 
the consciousness that only the day before, this man 
had saved her child’s life—her little Ricka. Ricka 
had made light of her danger, but her mother had 
comprehended it, nevertheless. She must at least 
thank him for that 

Following Chloe’s suggestion, she hurried up the 
steep stairs that led to the room over the kitchen, 
and from that to her own room. And Chloe had her 
pink frosting made before her mistress slowly de- 
scended and entered the sitting-room, shadowy 
now, for the sun was well in the west. From her 
own favorite chair John Durant sprang to greet 
her, advancing half-way across the room, with 
extended hand. 

“T’ve presumed to make myself quite at home 
—and keep your fire burning. I had to know how 
that youngster was today—after her scare.” With- 
out releasing her hand, he led her to the hearth, 
and only waited for her to sit down before he pulled 
forward a chair and sat down opposite to her. 

“ Ricka is quite herself. I cannot % 

“ Please don’t thank me—I didn’t come for that. 
What I did—well, any one would have done. But 
I shall see to it that that hill is made a little safer.” 

“You are staying in Olympia—for a while?” 
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Carla Wynne did not know why she asked the ques- 
tion—her lips shaped the words without any volition 
of her brain. She flushed. 

“I—think Iam. At least, I want totry to. I’m 
ashamed, you know, Mrs. Wynne, of my restless- 
ness. There ought to be something here at Olympia 
that could hold me—if I could find it. I wish Rex 
Freeman were here—he used to be my steadying 
force. Do you realize, Mrs. Wynne, that I cared 
more for him than any one I ever knew—excepting, 
of course, the children’s mother, and that affection 
was different. And that I have not seen him or 
heard a word from him for twenty years? I don’t 
even know that he’s alive. Sometimes I think he 
can’t be. He’d have gotten some word to me—let 
me help him. Our friendship was not the sort to 
be broken by a breath of trouble. I’d give a good 
deal to know i 

“ Friendship is like fine steel—it will hold against 
any blow, but let the acid of treachery—or 
doubt ”’ Carla Wynne broke off abruptly, fright- 
ened at her intentness. 

“ That’s true enough. Fine steel—you’re right. 
But there was no treachery between us—or doubt, 
either. At least, there ought not to have been any. 
Will you let me talk about him, Mrs. Wynne? I 
can’t—to any one around here, you know—or to 
my father.” 

“T’d rather. ”” Mrs. Wynne’s hand fluttered 
to her face. “J’d rather talk about—Margel. You'll 
be interested in knowing what has happened at 
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St. Margaret’s—this afternoon. I consider it— 
significant.” Her words fairly tumbled over one 
another. She told John Durant of the scene at old 
Haskell’s and its effect on the girls at St. Margaret's, 
of the ingenuous deliberations of the Council and of 
Margel’s inspiration to “adopt” the old man. She 
even told of that inspiring glow that had swept 
over her. 

“It’s as though, like a sculptor, I had been trying 
to shape with my poor hands something I could see 
in my heart, and suddenly knew that some line was 
good—beautiful! Oh, those girls are such plastic 
material, they should have a wiser moulder 
than I fe: 

“T like your simile—sculptor. We don’t all work 
in clay. Do you know, Mrs. Wynne, I thought you 
looked different—this afternoon. As though—as 
long as we’re talking in metaphors—you’d stepped 
out into the clear light from a shadow and left all 
your ghosts behind. I wish I could.” 

“ Ghosts echoed Mrs. Wynne, faintly. 
But at that moment Chloe came in, bearing with smil- 
ing satisfaction a plate of pink frosted cakes. 


CHAPTER XIV 
“ WHERE HAVE I SEEN YOU BEFORE?” 


NOTWITHSTANDING the richly tapestried and 
panelled and dimly lighted first floor of the “ big- 
gest house in Olympia,” Lucius Durant and _ his 
family lived their personal lives in “ Ma’s room,” 
in the second story front. It had little claim to 
charm, for its four walls held a conglomerate and 
crowded assortment of stuffy chairs and faded pic- 
tures and hideous bric-a-brac—things Mrs. Durant 
had never been able to bring herself to sell or give 
away—but in spite of this it was more inviting than 
the rest of the house, for it had a used air which the 
other rooms had not. Mrs. Durant loved its monoto- 
nous familiarity, and when alone sat there all through 
the day and evening, contentedly sewing or reading 
or thinking. And Lucius Durant loved it, too, 
retreating there when he did not have to go to some 
directors’ or a committee meeting, and enjoying in 
peace his felt slippers and his pipe and his Picket 
Line Post and Cleveland Plain Dealer. Margel and 
Jack blew in and out, scattering their “ truck ” about 
at their sweet wills; often Margel brought her books 
from her own room and studied at the round centre 
table with its red and green cover and its green- 
shaded lamp. 

To this room, the evening after his second call at 
Great Oaks, John Durant made his way. He and 
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Jack had gone on some trifling errand to Main 
Street, and Jack had left him to call at a friend’s 
house. As he let himself in with his latch key, he 
reflected, with a shiver of distaste, that the house 
was infinitely lonelier than even Great Oaks. 

Immediately upon entering “ Ma’s room,” he 
recognized that its usual serenity had been disturbed. 
His mother sat tapping the table with a long, thin 
finger. (He remembered that significant habit from 
his own childhood.) His- father had rolled his paper 
and was spasmodically thumping his knee with it, 
frowning. And Margel, full in the glow of the 
green-shaded lamp, was regarding them both with a. 
patient tolerance that said plainly that, of course, she 
knew the little unpleasantness had to be endured” 
before she could have her own way. 

John Durant slipped into the taut circle with 
quickened interest. His wanderings had in no way 
affected his fondness for his boy and girl; though 
he had some years ago shifted all responsibility for 
them from his own to his father’s and mother’s 
shoulders (with the idea of paying his parents a debt 
he owed), he had never lost a keen interest in their 
changing personalities, a wonder at their virile 
youth, at Margel’s impish prettiness, at Jack’s can- 
dor and strong sleekness. He loved to come home 
unexpectedly, thereby exciting an enthusiastic wel- 
come, to listen while both Margel and Jack tried to 
crowd all that had happened since he had gone away 
into one half-hour’s recounting, to dig out myste- 
rious packages wrapped in sweet-smelling paper and 
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watch their round eyes as they tore at the envelop- 
ing folds. 

Margel welcomed him now with a brighten- 
ing glance. 

“ Here’s father. I'll ask him.” She threw this 
utterly unexpected defiance at her grandparents with 
a telling force. It caused a distinct shock; her inflec- 
tion made of her father’s consent a last word. Her 
father, who had not been known to bother with a 
“word” about anything! 

“Your father ” Lucius Durant laughed 
ironically, thumping his paper. 

“Humph!” and Mrs. Durant tapped the table. 

John Durant’s eyes met Margel’s questioningly, 
and Margel’s softened under a new interest she read 
in his glance, and straightway pleaded. It suddenly 
occurred to her how much more fun it would be 
coaxing her father for things than her grandfather, 
persuading him to do jolly things with her. Why, 
he didn’t seem much older than Jack 

“T was telling Grandfather and Gran’mere how 
we girls are going to be nice to old Haskell—take 
him a basket and fix things at his house if 

“ And I said it was all stuff and nonsense! With 
what I give him old Haskell has enough to live on.” 

“T don’t want Margel going there—his place 
must be frightfully dirty,” quavered Mrs. Durant. 

“T forbid it,” roared Lucius Durant. 

“ Grandfather—how silly!” Margel laughed. 
“Of course we know he has enough to live on— 
to get bread and butter and the rest of the staff of 
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life. But we wanted to fix a basket of nice extra 
things, you see—and anyway, it won’t be just 
what is im our baskets—it’d be our taking it 
there ourselves.” 

“You can fix a basket and we’ll send Crabbe 

“ But that isn’t the same, Gran’mere. And the 
other girls want to do it with me. Father, can’t 
you see?” 

John Durant, of course, could see because he 
had spent two hours in the living-room at Great Oaks 
that afternoon and had heard all about it from Carla 
Wynne’s lips. Just the fact of Margel’s appeal won 
him, anyway. What a splendid, alive young thing 
she was—more than just pretty. And his own, 
turning to him 

“Why, yes, I understand.” His words sounded 
strangely wonderful to his own ears. “I don’t think 
it can hurt Margel in the least, Mother. If you'd 
feel better about it, I'll go with the girls.” 

“Oh, Father, that'd be jolly!” Margel ran 
around the table to him and hugged him affection- 
ately with strong young arms. Then she straight- 
ened. “I don’t know, though. I think—we want 
to do this—ourselves.”’ 

“Tf your father went, I might ” began her 
grandmother, but Margel did not notice her or that 
she had spoken. 

“You see it’s us—us young people who have 
been teasing old Haskell so much, and this is sort of 
to make up, and, anyway, we want to set an example. 
And we ought to do it by ourselves “ 
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“Who started all this folderol?”’ broke in 
Lucius Durant, querulously. “I’ve heard some 
grumbling the last week or so about those changes 
up at the school. I didn’t pay much attention to it, 
but, now, I don’t know i 

Margel dismissed his treasonable doubt with an 
“Oh, yes, some old fogies, of course!’’ Then, with 
her arm wound around her father’s neck, she went 
on to tell him of the jolly things they were going to 
put in the baskets—spinach and cabbage and oranges 
and some real red apples, and Nona Broad was going 
to make a cake all herself for it, and Gracia had 
promised a can of strawberries. ‘“‘And I want 
Baggs to roast a weeny chicken, and I’m going to 
put paper stockings on it in St. Margaret colors.” 
Though she directed her confidence to her newly 
acquired ally, her manner indicated that her dis- 
approving grandparents and erstwhile guardians 
might share it if they chose. 

John Durant laughed inordinately. “ But old 
Haskell will die of indigestion if he lives through 
the surprise.” 

“There’s no sense in too much fresh stuff with 
just one person to eat it,” put in her practical grand- 
mother, still tapping on the green and red cloth. 

“Can Baggs make the chicken?’ demanded 
Margel, ignoring this. 

Rather weakly, Mrs. Durant conceded that she 
“ suessed she could if she was willing to.” Margel 
ran off to plead with Baggs. Lucius Durant unrolled 
his paper, and scowled over the column he read 
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without comprehending, and John Durant mused, 
his arms folded across his breast—a warmth still 
tingling his neck where Margel’s arm had lain. 

“Do you know, father,” he said, finally, “I 
think I’ll stay home for a while—if you can fit me 
in somewhere.” 

The paper dropped to the floor as Lucius Durant 
straightened to the edge of his chair. Both hands 
went out to his son. Something cackled in his throat. 
And old Mrs. Durant padded swiftly around the 
table and laid her faded cheek against her son’s dark 
head. A miracle had happened—they did not care 
what had brought it about; they did not ask. A 
hope to which they had clung for years had come 
suddenly true. 

Father and son fell, then, to making plans. 
Lucius Durant declared he wasn’t old enough to 
retire just yet, but by and by—and he wanted his son 
to learn the ropes and take his place some day. It 
was the kind of talk he might have given years ago, 
or to young Jack, now, not to a man forty years old. 
But there in the stuffy room in the glow of warm 
light from the greea-shaded lamp, those years of 
inconsequential wandering, on the one side, and 
disappointment, on the other, were forgotten and 
forgiven; it was as though they had never been. 

Later, in his own big, cheerless room, John 
Durant wondered why he’d done it—across his mind 
flashed a memory of southern skies, translucent seas 
of sapphire blue, soft winds and far horizons. And 
here—the petty details of a business, dollars and 
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cents, dollars and cents, suppression, suspicion, cau- 
tion, small things stifling—ugh! how he had always 
hated it! Then he laughed hardly; he had been 
young when he had begun to hate it, now he was 
forty, and Margel and Jack were young and in turn 
opposed their restless spirits against the old order. 
He heard again, with a warmth in his heart, Margel’s 
“Can't you see, Father?” and felt again her warm 
arm about his neck. To be close to these wonderful 
young things, to have a hand in guiding them, mould- 
ing them, was worth the sacrifice of settling down to 
the dull routine of business. 

Reflecting this, he enjoyed a worthwhileness in 
living he had never felt before. And he suddenly 
remembered the absurd thing he had said so impul- 
sively to Mrs. Wynne during the afternoon—about 
her looking as though she had come out into a clear 
light away from her shadows. “ Why, I even spoke 
of her having ghosts! Well, I suppose we all have 
them,” he chuckled as he turned out his light. 

Not in the least disheartened by Gwen’s stand— 
and she kept coldly aloof from her old friends all the 
next day—the girls of St. Margaret’s threw them- 
selves earnestly into the business of taking care of 
old Haskell. Ricka actually trembled with surprise 
and delight when Margel consulted her and asked 
her to go home with her from school and help pack 
a basket. Sylvia Carr put herself at the head of a 
group whose task it would be to collect suitable 
winter reading for the old hermit, and Janice Fowler 
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stuck to her offer to beard the lion in his den with 
mop and broom. 

It was Baggs’ “day out,’ when she always 
visited her sister, five miles down the river, from 
two o’clock until dinner-time the new butler seldom 
went beyond the swing door of the pantry, as had 
been understood when he had engaged, so the Gyps 
—and Ricka—had the kitchen to themselves. 

Over the big basket—quickly made festive by 
clever fingers and much pink tissue paper—the girls 
hung, chattering. Ricka’s heart almost hurt, she was 
so happy—so different; occasionally she looked at 
Joy, a very secret questioning in her eyes, and when 
Joy pursed her lips Ricka took it to mean that she 
was “ getting on.” The Gyppery, to all appearance, 
had not as yet suffered by Gwen’s dissension; Joy 
had told her: “ Oh, Gwen can sulk awhile. It'll do 
her good.” Though it had seemed regrettable, to 
Ricka, that one Gyp should have to speak of another 
in that way, she supposed Joy was quite right, 
and that perhaps even a Gyp sometimes benefited 
by disciplining. 

So high mounted the enthusiasm of the young 
humanitarians that nothing was too good for old 
Haskell. At the last moment Margel slyly helped 
herself to a box of her grandfather’s cigars and 
tucked it in among the redolent fruits and vegetables. 
The drumsticks of the roasted chicken, beautifully 
browned, had been ornamented with crisp socklets, 
each tied with narrow ribbons in St. Margaret’s 
colors. If any doubt crept across the girls’ eager 
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minds as to Haskell’s appreciation of their artistic 
efforts, they did not allow it to disturb them or affect 
their fun. 

John Durant watched with interest (and much 
amusement) their labors, and listened to their school- 
girlish chatter as though it were some music new 
and delightful to his ears. He offered to drive them 
to Haskell’s, but after some discussion his invitation 
was declined. They must do it all themselves—the 
basket was terribly heavy, of course, but they could 
manage by taking turns carrying it. Gretchen Day 
suggested a sled, and the idea was promptly pro- 
claimed a good one. Margel brought Jack’s from 
the garage and, warmly wrapped, laughing, light- 
hearted, they started off. 

Margel had decided that only two should 
approach Haskell’s door, and they had drawn lots 
to see which two should have the honor. Gracia and 
Elsa had drawn the lucky slips, but Gracia had 
promptly declared that Margel must go in her place, 
because the whole idea had been Margel’s. This 
friendly argument lasted almost the entire way to 
Hedley Hill. But at the end of Gidney Street, 
Margel had yielded with an “Are you sure you 
don’t want to go, Gracia?” Oh, their afternoon’s 
work had thrown them into a beautifully gracious, 
considerate temper. 

At the end of the road, where a grove of naked 
trees screened them from sight, the others agreed 
to wait while Margel and Elsa performed their 
errand. Pleasantly important, the heavy basket 
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swinging between them, the girls went off toward 
the hermit’s hut, while their co-philanthropists hud- 
dled together, whispering, giggling, conjecturing 
with little gasps of fright. What really might not 
happen to Margel and Elsa? 

Not much happened, however—after a few min- 
utes they returned, their basket still pink and undis- 
turbed, their faces long with disappointment. Old 
Haskell had shut the door on them—in vain they 
had pleaded, knocked, even motioned through the 
bare and dirty window. 

“ He just stood there and mumbled something at 
us,” Margel complained. 

“ What’ll we do?” 

“Leave the basket at his door and go away.” 

“Some dog might come along and steal the 
chicken,” objected Gracia. 

“After fixing it so nice 
baffled. 

Margel turned to Ricka. “ You try it, Ricka. 
Maybe he'll remember you. I believe you should 
have gone in the first place. And go alone—we’ll 
wait right here, and if you get scared at all, just 
yell to us!” 

Ricka paled. At the moment of the drawing 
lots she had wanted very much to be the one to go; 
the story Aunt Molly Deane had told her, lingered in 
her mind. But now, after Margel’s defeat 
However, Margel had commanded. 

“ Take the basket on the sled—it’s too heavy for 
just one.” They were all anxious to make it easy 


” sighed Gretchen, 
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for her. She started off, with visible reluctance, her 
heart beating in her throat. 

“Go to the back door,” some one advised in a 
muffled shout. 

Following the suggestion, Ricka pulled her load 
around to the back of the shanty. Something in its 
dilapidation, its dreary squalor, made her think of 
what Aunt Molly had said about “ human lives.” 
Why, Jack Durant’s collie had better quarters 
than this! 

She knocked timidly on the roughly boarded 
door and, mistaking some sound from within as 
permission, she turned the knob, opened the door, 
and walked cautiously inside, dragging the sled with 
its load after her. 

“Mr. Haskell ” she began, then from sheer 
fright stopped. For the old man, his scant hair 
streaming over his bent shoulders, his eyes, deep 
sunk in his gaunt face, gleaming at her with a red 
fury, presented a spectacle that sent icy shivers 
through her, rooted her feet to the spot, paralyzed 
her throat so that she could not have called out to 
her companions if she had wanted to—— 

But in that twinkling when even her heart stopped 
its beat, the terrible old creature changed. His 
eyes dimmed, his outstretched hands shook pitiably, 
he shambled forward closer to Ricka, an in- 
articulate sound in his throat. He looked very old, 
very unkempt. 

A sudden pity melted the icy band that held the 
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girl’s throat. “ We—we wanted to bring you some 
things, Mr. Haskell ” she began. 

“Who are you?” the old man demanded, in a 
shrill voice. 

“T’m Ricka Wynne. The girls at St. Mar- 
garet’s ” Ricka tried to remember the few 
well-chosen words of presentation that had been 
agreed upon. 

“Where have I seen you before?’”’ There was a 
queer intensity in the man’s eyes as he stared at her. 

“Why, I’m—I’m the one—the other day, you 
know, when those boys were e 

He waved his thin hand impatiently. “ No—no! 
Before—before Help me think!” He ap- 
proached close to Ricka. “Your eyes—lI’ve seen 
them.” Then he shook his head as though defeated 
by some elusive impression. 

“Poor man—perhaps it’s his daughter,” she 
thought, remembering that Aunt Molly had said 
Haskell was “ queer.”” She felt very sorry for him. 
She wanted to do everything that the Gyps had 
planned, though she did uot relish being shut in with 
a “queer” person. Covering her nervousness 
with an energetic briskness, she began unpacking 
the basket, holding up each contribution for 
his inspection. 

“ Apples, see? Now you must eat this pie right 
up—and the spinach, too. This cabbage will keep. 
And the jelly. And here are some cigars. 
Oranges One of the girls made this cake, 
all herself (Was she doing it the way Margel 
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would have? And, oh, she was so frightened.) 
And a chicken—isn’t it jolly-looking? You'll have 
a feast She wished he would not look at her 
so hard, she could feel his eyes boring through 
her. Now the basket was empty—in a minute she 
could escape! 

“Come here!” che old man demanded. 

She stepped forward, falteringly. He reached 
out a scrawny hand and laid it heavily on her shoul- 
der. And then she observed that tears were running 
down his cheeks, splashing on his unclean shirt. 

“Did you come—to taunt me?” he asked in a 
broken voice. 

“Oh, no—no!” Ricka cried earnestly, suddenly 
not at all frightened. “‘ We—we want to—just be 
friendly.” She explained all that the St. Margaret’s 
girls wanted to do—a little breathlessly. Would he 
let them come again? As she rattled on, inco- 
herently, she noticed with relief that the lines of his 
gaunt face gradually softened, that the hunted look 
left his eyes. He was like any old man—any old, 
lonely man. And very like one of her book-friends. 

She took the courage to look about the squalid 
room for the purpose of advising Janice’s little corps. 
She hinted that he’d probably have lots of callers— 
if he’d be good and let them come in. She put the 
food she had taken from the basket away in the 
sooty, musty-smelling, bare cupboard. 

When she told him she must go, she was certain 
by the look in his eyes that he was sorry. She took 
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up the empty basket and turned to the door. Then, 
impulsively she extended a warm little hand. 

“ Good-by, Mr. Haskell.” 

For a moment the old man hesitated, his glance 
lifting from her friendly, outstretched hand to her 
face, the baffled, searching look in his eyes. Slowly 
he took her small fingers into his bony ones and gave 
them a quick, frightened pressure, and dropped them. 

“‘ Come again,” he answered almost in a whisper. 

Ricka raced back to the others, the sled swinging 
behind her, the empty basket on her arm. She found 
a shivering, disgruntled group waiting impatiently. 

“My goodness, we thought you were going 
to stay 3h 

But at sight of her empty basket and triumphant 
face they forgot their discomfort and pressed around 
her. What had happened, what had he done, what 
had he said, wasn’t she terribly frightened? 

Ricka told, with pardonable jubilation, all that 
had happened from her unceremonious entrance to 
her parting handshake—all except his taking her for 
some one else; she did not want to tell that because it 
had only been the old man’s “ queerness,” she said 
to herself, and it might frighten the others in their 
proposed “ good work.” 


CHAPTER XV 
RICKA BECOMES A GYP 


Not at once smoothly did the life at St. Mar- 
garet’s fall into the new ways of the self-government. 
Any Progressive, if she had had a chance to observe, 
must have surely said that things were going to rack 
and ruin—must have once more loudly lamented the 
passing of gentle Babba and her old-fashioned sense 
of decorum and discipline. 

From roof to basement girls were everywhere— 
poking into corridors and cupboards and flying from 
room to room at their sweet wills. Everybody did 
everything but study. And through the chaos 
Mrs. Wynne moved confidently, reassuring with a 
word or a bit of advice some flustered “ proctor” 
and again some doubting member of her faculty. 

Hints of disapproval from indignant mothers 
penetrated now and then through her outward com- 
posure; Mrs. Day had herself gone to the school 
to protest that Gretchen’s head seemed filled with 
everything but her studies, and Mrs. Wynne had 
smilingly acknowledged that this was probably quite 
true, but that Gretchen was learning—was mastering 
the alphabet, so to speak—of something that would 
be worth more to her in her future life than all the 
textbooks put together. As quickly as she could 
get to a telephone Mrs. Day had reported Mrs. 
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Wynne’s remarkable reply to as many friends as she 
found home at that hour of the day. 

Through the period of readjustment Miss Aldrich 
gave her superior hearty support and not a little 
comfort. Together they talked over the girls and 
watched with interest the quick rise of a few to meet 
the responsibilities suddenly placed on their hitherto 
indifferent shoulders. Outstanding among these 
was Margel. 

“She’s so funny in her beautiful importance. 
And she’s developing a quality I wouldn’t have said 
she possessed——justice,” Miss Aldrich confided, 
betraying by the tone of her voice how really much 
Margel’s good and bad qualities both meant to her. 
She thought it strange that Mrs. Wynne made no 
reply to her observation; marvelled even more at the 
hint of displeasure she read on her superior’s face. 
Perhaps Mrs. Wynne did not like to have her speak 
so frankly concerning any one of the girls 

Margel’s office as Chairman of the Penalties 
Committee had brought her such responsibility that 
she wondered why on earth she had ever wanted it. 
It had appeared only thrilling in the prospective, 
and instead was simply boring in that she had con- 
stantly to be chastened by prescribing penalties upon 
others for misdeeds that up to the moment of her 
exaltation she had enjoyed doing herself. She 
had been practically put in what she called, drily, 
solitary confinement, and the fact that the ‘ confine- 
ment”’ included a pedestal and some little honor, 
brought scant comfort. She had cut herself off 
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completely, by the nature of her office, from that 
happy-go-lucky existence she had known hitherto. 

All of this she concealed beneath what Miss 
Aldrich had termed her beautiful importance, and the 
quality of justice which Miss Aldrich had secretly 
marvelled over and timidly brought to Mrs. Wynne’s 
attention, was merely a quick understanding of, and 
sympathy with, each separate sin and sinner. 

Of the latter there were many. For, besides the 
thoughtless and the careless who “ forgot” the self- 
imposed restrictions which had replaced Babba’s cut- 
and-dried “ rules,” there were a few who deliberately 
ignored them, and the leader of these was 
Gwen Murray. 

During the days that followed the incident at 
Haskell’s, Gwen had been thoroughly unhappy, the 
more so that she had furiously to assure herself, 
a dozen times a day, that she “didn’t care.” She 
said it so often, aloud to her mother, and into her 
own heart, that it became written in large letters 
upon her sullen face and in the toss of her head. 
She’d show them—meaning, of course, the faithless 
Gyps, and her first steps toward “ showing them ” 
took the course of deliberately doing everything to 
make the new “ self-government” difficult, thereby 
annoying Margel. 

Deep in her heart Gwen knew that Margel would 
never impose any severe penalty upon her or report 
her at any time to Mrs. Wynne, and for that very 
reason she tried Margel to the breaking point, upon 
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more than one occasion finding in her erstwhile 
chum’s obvious embarrassment the balm for her 
wounded feelings. They were little things that came 
up, but they were none the less worrisome to Margel, 
bent on doing her duty, and meanly satisfying 
to Gwen. 

The Gyppery had accepted Gwen’s desertion with 
a resignation shaded with regret. They missed her. 
They, with the exception of Joy, were not quite sure 
but that Gwen had some right on her side. They 
couldn’t just say how, for they were all loyal to the 
new school spirit and ideals, which Gwen had 
flouted, but just because Gwen hadn’t felt about 
these the way they had, shouldn’t have been strong 
enough reason for the dissension in the Gyppery 
ranks. That they (excepting Joy, of course) 
couldn’t quite tell where or when or how the trouble 
started, made them the more regretful over its out- 
come. It was stupid and too bad, and they would 
have liked to have told Gwen so and to have coaxed 
her back if she had given any one of them half 
a chance. 

So that now when Ricka was one of them—as 
far as the good work for old Haskell offered—there 
was for her no joy of attainment, for outwardly 
there was no Gyppery left. It had sunk into a sort 
of slough of mourning which offered nothing of the 
thrills of the spirit poor Ricka had imagined from 
Joy’s stories. There were now no secret meetings 
with mysterious ceremonies, no rallying to united 
effort under intangible bonds, no solemn renewal of 
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pledges spoken and of friendships strengthened! 
They each accepted Ricka as a matter of course, and 
studied with her and played with her—but not 
as Gyps. 

Margel, with her new responsibilities, was far too 
busy to even see the disaster that threatened her 
following. And Ricka was too shy to breathe of 
her disappointment to a soul. She felt, too, that it 
might sound ungrateful; she was too truly happy, 
too appreciative of these new flesh-and-blood friends 
that were suddenly hers, and of the jolly things they 
did (that made her so glad, each morning when she 
opened her eyes, that it was just the beginning of a 
nice day), to want to seem critical. She rebuked 
herself for any secret disappointment. 

Then quite suddenly Margel stepped off her pedes- 
tal and the Gyps rallied, as at a war cry, as strong, 
as faithful, as ready to follow as of old—without 
Gwen, and with Ricka. 

Word flashed that the Pansies were planning 
their annual “spread.’’ Babba had always allowed 
the Pansies to celebrate this occasion in the school, 
and Mrs. Wynne had recognized the precedent. 
Arrangements had evidently gone well forward, for 
Margel, the old Margel, shorn of her brand-new 
dignity, breathlessly assured her fellow Gyps that 
“they couldn’t lose a minute.” 

For the past several years it had always been 
the ambition of the “outsiders” to break up the 
Pansy spread. Indeed it had been this laudable 
determination that had first brought the Gyppery 
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together. It was tradition, now, that the burden 
of putting to ruin the Pansies’ plans rested 
upon them. 

Ricka listened breathlessly to the discussion of 
ways and means. The Pansies, put on their guard 
by the mishaps of former “ spreads,” would not be 
easy victims. Margel, with the strategy of a general, 
divided her forces and assigned to each definite 
information that must be obtained within twenty- 
four hours. 

“T’ll use you when the time comes,” she had 
explained rather generally to Ricka. ‘“ There'll be 
something for us all to do—I heard Jo Metzer say 
they'd fight to the death this time!”’ 

“ Fidelis!” cried Nona Broad, waving her hand 
on high for all the world as though it flourished 
a sword. 

“ Fidelis! ’’ echoed the others. 

“Tomorrow!’’ commanded Margel sternly. 

Ricka went home trembling. She had secretly 
convened with the Gyppery—one of them. It was 
too wonderful to believe, first, that the Gyppery still 
was, and then, that they had accepted her into their 
plottings. “Tomorrow—well, whatever Margel told 
her to do, she’d do! She’d prove to them that she 
was worthy of being a Gyp—one of them. 
“ Fidelis!” She loved the word. She swung her 
hand upward as Nona had done. 

In her meek triumph she even allowed herself a 
moment of sadness that Gwen had not been in that 
beautiful circle. How could she let any little con- 
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trariness of feeling keep her from the delights of 
that companionship. “J never will,’ Ricka vowed 
solemnly. But then Gwen had had these friends 
for years and years—so long that she did not appre- 
ciate what they could mean to her as she did, who 
had had only book-friends through her childhood. 

She wished she could tell Chloe how she felt 
inside, or Aunt Molly Deane, or most of all mother, 
who was acting so queer and far-off these last few 
days, but she could not tell amy one without betraying 
the secrets of the Gyppery. and she’d cut her right 
hand straight off before she’d do that. So she 
hugged Chloe, instead, as upon entering the big 
ixitchen she encountered that person, and when Chloe 
struggled in her embrace she laughed and hugged 
her tighter te show Chloe how strong her arms 
were getting. 

‘“‘ And it’s more than your arms, Missy!” Chloe 
cried when she had contrived to escape, and she took 
her glasses from her nose and wiped them, as though 
the better to scrutinize her beloved charge. 


CHAPTER XVI 
VALOR AND FRUIT SALAD 


Hurriep and furtive conferences marked the 
next day of school, these and a noticeable constraint 
in the Pansies, who tried to go about the day’s work 
as though their brains were not teeming with plans 
and their eyes constantly alert for spying Gyps. 
The Gyps, on the other hand, threw work to the 
winds and gave themselves over to the combat of 
wits with a grimness that reflected itself in 
their bearing. 

After luncheon Margel dragged her fellow con- 
spirators into conference in the broom closet. By 
the time they were all in and the door closed, what 
with the mops and brooms, there was not an inch of 
extra space, and not nearly that much of the air 
supposed to be necessary to keep people alive, but 
the exigencies of the moment made those little dis- 
comforts a mere pleasure to the Gyps. Besides, 
Margel had brought Gwen back to the fold, and at 
that Gyppery joy ran high! 

“They’re going to have their spread in the 
domestic science room,”’ whispered Margel. “ Gwen 
saw Sylvia Carr taking some boxes there, and then 
she shut the door. And Gwen says Sylvia locked it 
and put the key in her pocket.” 

Ricka, squeezed tight between Joy and Elsa, 
thought how nice and loyal it was in Gwen to win 
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her way back into the Gyppery in this manner and 
how very nice of the Gyps to act as though nothing 
had ever been a bit different about Gwen. 

“We must get that key!” hissed Gretchen Day. 

“Can’t we corner Sylvia Carr?” The Gyps 
itched for active struggle. 

One or two others, all in the same voice, offered 
suggestions. Ricka’s heart pounded against her ribs. 
Would Margel remember her—and give her some- 
thing hard to do? 

Margel’s eyes gleamed in the darkness. ‘‘ We'll 
let her keep her key. We'll let ’em get everything 
ready. Don’t you remember, girls, that stairway 
back of the stage that goes straight from the cellar 
to the attic? Well, there’s a trap-door over the 
domestic science room 

“What’'ll we do?”’ They could scarcely wait 
for Margel to unfold her plan. 

“We'll meet in the cellar about four o’clock and 
hide in the boiler room. Then we'll take some rope 
up into the-attic with us and fasten it there. And then 
we'll open the trap-door and swing our rope down 
and just go down it and—well, ‘How do you do, 
dear Pansies!’ I hope they have fruit salad!”’’ 

“It'd be fun to eat everything up and be sitting 
there with the last crumb when they come in, 
wouldn’t it?” 

“ They think we don’t dream of their using that 
room! Babba’d never let us.” 

“ Shall we all go up to the attic? ” asked Elsa. 

Margel considered. Surely she heard Ricka’s 
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heart pounding! ‘“ No, some of us’ll have to stand 
guard down in the cellar, so’s the ones in the attic 
won’t be cut off. Let me see—you, Elsa, and you, 
Gretch, and me and—and Ricka (she had certainly 
felt the imploring of Ricka’s eyes through the dark- 
ness) will be the ones to go up into the attic. The 
others must guard the boiler room. Is that all right ? 
Will you all be here at quarter to four?” 

There was a movement of assent that had the 
effect of bursting the broom closet door. The Gyps 
scattered, dishevelled, dusty, very moist, but grim 
with determination. 

The rest of the school day dragged on leaden min- 
utes for Ricka. She tried to keep her eyes upon her 
open book, not from any sense of duty, but lest the 
Independents, or worse, the Pansies, might read in 
them the tumult of emotion that filled her almost to 
bursting. Occasionally she glanced at her smooth, 
pink palms with a delicious terror and saw them torn 
and bleeding from a cruel rope—but in such a worthy 
cause! Elsa and Margel could talk about “ going 
down a rope” as though they did it a hundred times 
a day, but she had never done it in her whole life, and 
she knew it would hurt terribly! But she’d not balk! 

She looked at Gwen, too, wondering if Gwen had 
forgiven her the stupid part she had played in the 
election and her tactlessness at old Haskell’s. But 
now that Gwen had come back into the Gyps, and she 
was in, herself, those things would not matter! 

“Isn’t it nice Gwen’s not angry at—us—any 
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more,’’ she confided to Joy at the close of school, and 
to her astonishment Joy hesitated. 

“ [—don’t—know. It’s awful sudden.” It was 
not like Joy to hold out. It was not kind. Margel 
had not—Margel and Gwen had spent the whole last 
hour whispering together in the big windowseat at 
the end of the corridor, Margel had sat with her arm 
slipped through Gwen’s. 

“Quarter of four!” the Gyps signalled one to 
another as they scattered homeward with dis- 
arming incuriousness. 

The basement of St. Margaret’s was divided by 
stout brick walls into two parts. In one of these 
were the cloak-rooms, the lunch rooms and the 
gymnasium. This section was reached by a broad 
stair from the main hall of the school, and its only 
access to the rest of the basement was through a 
narrow corridor off from which opened the janitor’s 
rooms. At the end of that corridor a door opened 
into the rest of the cellar, the furnace room, with its 
monster boilers, a compartment partitioned off for 
tools and the coal bins extending under the outside 
walk at the back of the building. In a corner of the 
boiler room was an inconspicuous iron door which 
let upon a narrow spiral iron stairway that climbed 
steeply upward to the attic. It was seldom used 
except by the janitor; indeed, half of the girls of 
St. Margaret’s did not know it was there. 

The Gyps expected no difficulty in slipping into 
the boiler room as James, the janitor, and his wife 
and daughter would be busy at that hour cleaning 
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the coal pile, great lumps of the black stuff tumbling 
with her. 

And more curious, the “luny” creature was 
holding her fingers to her lips with an agonized 
appeal directed upward to them from what could be 
seen of her eyes for tumbled hair and the smudge 
- of coal dust. Accepting their collusion without an 
instant’s doubt, she clambered over the boards that 
divided the bin and disappeared in the recesses of 
the cellar. 

“ Margel!”’ she called softly. She was terribly 
shaken, frightened. 

A smothered shout answered her—a babel of 
questioning burst from the tool room. 

“Have you the key?” 

“Gwen Murray locked us in here.” 

“ How'd you get in?” 

“Where are the others? ”’ 

“ Where are the Pansies?” 

Oh, any moment the Pansies might come in— 
they might even have seen her dash for the coal- 
hole! No, no, she didn’t have any key. She couldn’t 
open the door. And it was far too stout to break 
down. And she was all alone. The cellar loomed 
shadowy and thick, for her slide down the coal 
bin had let loose a cloud of coal dust that had 
not yet settled. 

Margel’s voice came, low and solemn. 

“Ricka Wynne, for the honor of the Gyps, 
you've got to do this all yourself! And do it quick. 
The rope’s behind that nearest furnace. And the 
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door’s there in the corner. The trap-door opens 
easy. Tie a good knot. Oh, how I despise Gwen 
Murray! Go! Go! They’re going to eat at five!” 

Ricka looked frantically about her, her pulses 
pounding, in her heart that ache of fear she had felt 
on Hedley Hill. She couldn’t. It was too much to 
ask of one girl—to do it alone. She'd tell them so. 
But, no, she would die sooner than fail them now— 
when Margel had said “for the honor of the 
Gyppery!’’ She lifted the coil of rope and sped to 
the door in the corner. She opened it softly, hesi- 
tated a moment at the foot of the stair to get her 
bearings in the dim light, then closed the door care- 
fully behind her. 

Up the stairs, in the attic, a curious grimness 
superseded the fear. Quite calmly, like some other 
person, she examined the dusty beams for the best 
place to fasten the rope, and tied the knot as coolly 
as though somebody else was going to trust herself 
to its strength. Satisfied that the knot was very 
secure, she dragged the coil to the trap-door and then, 
cautiously, oh, very cautiously, slipped the trap-door 
back, for a fraction of an inch. 

It took a moment for her eye, glued to the crack 
of the opening, to make out clearly the objects below. 
When she did she with difficulty suppressed a gurgle 
of triumph. Directly beneath her, on a table deco- 
rated with flowers and candelabra, stood a huge bowl 
of fruit salad. Some one had just placed it there. 
Some one was moving below—some one was speak- 
ing, in very low tones. 
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the coal pile, great lumps of the black stuff tumbling 
with her. 

And more curious, the “luny” creature was 
holding her fingers to her lips with an agonized 
appeal directed upward to them from what could be 
seen of her eyes for tumbled hair and the smudge 
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“ Margel!”’ she called softly. She was terribly 
shaken, frightened. 

A smothered shout answered her—a babel of 
questioning burst from the tool room. 

“ Have you the key?” 

“Gwen Murray locked us in here.” 

“ How'd you get in?” 

“Where are the others?” 

“ Where are the Pansies? ”’ 

Oh, any moment the Pansies might come in— 
they might even have seen her dash for the coal- 
hole! No, no, she didn’t have any key. She couldn’t 
open the door. And it was far too stout to break 
down. And she was all alone. The cellar loomed 
shadowy and thick, for her slide down the coal 
bin had let loose a cloud of coal dust that had 
not yet settled. 

Margel’s voice came, low and solemn. 

“Ricka Wynne, for the honor of the Gyps, 
you've got to do this all yourself! And do it quick. 
The rope’s behind that nearest furnace. And the 
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door’s there in the corner. The trap-door opens 
easy. Tie a good knot. Oh, how I despise Gwen 
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out. And I'll invite you all to my house and we'll 
make a rarebit.” 

“ Gyps too? cried a Pansy, whose face was still 
dark with indignation. 

But loud voices in the hall without arrested any 
opposition, James’ familiar tones lifting in protest: 
“ Now, ma’am! Now, ma'am!” And a shrill note 
answering. These approached the domestic science 
room. And presently Mrs. Elmer Murray loomed in 
the door, a queer mess that had been a hat in 
her hand. 

“ Aha! I said so!” she cried, to the defend- 
ing James. 

Then: “ Who threw that stuff out of the win- 
dow?” she commanded, fixing the startled group of 
girls with a terrible eye. 

Before Ricka had an opportunity to draw a 
breath Eve Summers stepped forward. “ It-—-was— 
part of—the fun. It ruined your hat! (It would 
have been foolish to have put that in the form of a 
question, for the hat was so plainly ruined—soft 
pieces of salad still adorning it!) We’re dreadfully 
sorry! We'll buy you a new one.” 

“Yes, indeed!” the others echoed, anxiously. 

Gwen had no desire to see her mother make a 
scene before the girls. She hurried her from the 
room, placating and explaining. Outside the door 
she whispered: “It was really that Ricka Wynne.” 
She told this with satisfaction. It had made her 
furious the way Eve Summers had shielded Ricka 
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and their acknowledging the triumph of the 
Gyps, anyway! 

She knew that by her treachery to the Gyps she 
had probably cut herself off from them, forever. 
Oh, well—they’d gone back on her first! But she 
had a disturbing conviction, down in the honest part 
of her heart, that her new friends would not think 
much of her, either. If, through her carefully laid 
plan, the Pansies had pulled off their spread in peace 
and security, it would have been different, but 
now She might as well go home with her 
mother. She threw a key to a girl with a muttered 
word, then led her irate mother down the corridor. 
To the accompaniment of her mother’s “ an 
outrage—to allow such disorder—they’ll pay for this. 
Indeed, they will—the indignity—the insult—my 
best hat—I’d been calling on Margaret Fletcher vs 
her own thoughts ran along bitter channels. 

“ They’ll never forgive me, now. Never.” She 
wished she hadn’t done it. She felt inexpressibly 
lonely and miserable. To fight this depression she 
tried to force a spark of her old spirit. “It’s their 
own fault. I said I’d show them. I don’t 
care, anyway.” 
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CHAPTER XVII 
““ Don’T I LOOK HAPPY?” 


THE ruin of her best hat was to Mrs. Elmer 
Murray the culminating grievance of the many she 
was piling on the head of the new preceptress. 

“Of course it isn’t that I can’t afford to get 
another—though that one had another year’s wear 
for best in it—but it’s the idea of the thing—the 
lawlessness, the vulgarity. Throwing food right out 
of the window of the school like the lowest tenement! 
St. Margaret’s! I’m glad it happened to me, though. 
It might have been some one afraid to speak up. 
And I’m not.” 

She sensed a slight reserve in the sympathy she 
thought she had every right to expect from her sister 
Progressives; once she even fancied she caught a 
twinkle in Mrs. Deming’s eyes. However, this 
only stiffened her determination to ‘show up” 
that “ pair.” 

For now Ricka shared with her mother Mrs. 
Murray’s animosity. Disturbed at Gwen’s attitude 
toward the girls, Mrs. Murray had observed with 
annoyance the growing intimacy between Margel and 
“the Wynne girl.” Three times, from the dining- 
room window she had seen Margel and Ricka go past 
together, arm in arm, just as Margel and her Gwen 
had often walked before. This Wynne girl had 
contrived to cut her Gwen out. They were schemers, 
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as proven by the way Mrs. Wynne had twisted old 
Lucius Durant around her finger—with a smile. 
The rest of the board, too, doddering idiots. Well— 
her precious letter from New York warmed her soul 
with comfort. 

She had hinted at its contents to some of her 
friends, cautiously. She was not going to spoil her 
big moment of denouement by telling them outright 
what the letter contained and having them garble it 
around, but she allowed herself the pleasure of rous- 
ing their curiosity, enjoying at the same time a sense 
of importance. 

She’d set a stage for the great blow that was to 
crush forever Mrs. Wynne and to demote her to the 
level where she belonged—schemer, impostor, not 
much more than an ordinary stage hand, posing as a 
school teacher, letting them trust their precious chil- 
dren into her hands. 

In quite an unexpected manner her setting 
offered itself. Mrs. Steele called the Progressives 
together informally to tell them that Lucius Durant 
desired them, as a representative—the representa- 
tive—organization of women in Olympia, to share in 
the celebration which would mark the presentation 
of the statue for the intersection of Oak Avenue and 
Main Street. The return of John Durant to the 
family fold had hastened this pleasant event; Lucius 
Durant had finally, with Mrs. Wynne’s approval, 
decided upon a ready-made statue of Justice (which 
had been sculptured for an Eastern city and refused 
by an over-fussy committee of selection). It only 
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remained now for nice weather to come and a fitting 
programme to be arranged. 

‘““We ought to feel very proud,” finished Mrs. 
Steele, allowing her own capacious bosom to lift a 
little with feeling. “It is not alone the gift of the 
statue—but this is a milestone in Lucius Durant’s 
long career of civic generosity. I understand that 
the artist—or I should say sculptor—himself, one 
of America’s most gifted, has promised to come on 
for the event with other notables. In the afternoon 
there will be a few suitable speeches, and singing 
by the choir from First—I really think Theodore 
Drury’s quartette over at the Unitarian is better, but, 
of course, it’s to be expected—and Lucius Durant 
has offered a prize for the best ode written by a 
St. Margaret’s girl, and she’ll read it. And I gather 
from what Mr. Durant said to me in our long talk 
at dinner the other night that he wants us to—have 
a luncheon. Something suitable for the guests from 
out of town and our own prominent people.” 

A murmur followed her long announcement that 
was not entirely a murmur of assent. Some of the 
Progressives thought a luncheon did not do them jus- 
tice—it lacked dignity. Lucius Durant was just 
using them for caterers. 

“My dears!” Mrs. Steele lifted a quick hand. 
“Why, my dears—he honors us, he trusts us! The 
whole day can be spoiled—our reputation as a com- 
munity lost—by a poor luncheon. Fancy Westervelt 
Sprague—he’s the sculptor, I just thought of his 
name—going away with the taste of one of the 
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Women’s Union lunches in his mouth. Lucius 
Durant knows our standards. Beneath us! We 
can put our shoulders together and give this affair a 
dignity and a—flavor that will last forever in the 
history of our beloved town. Now, can’t we?” 
Even the doubters agreed to this. They could 
lease the Masonic parlors and get a man from Colum- 
bus (the Women’s Union always cooked their own 
food, no matter how important the gathering might 
be) and they'd have a speakers’ table, Mrs. Steele 
presiding (she’d get a new dress), Lucius Durant on 
one side and the sculptor man on the other, the 
officers of the Progressives in the order of their 
office, and, fringing them, the other representative 
men and women of the town. No Shaleton people, 
no. They did not have the civic vision to appreciate 
what the occasion meant to Olympia. The Deanes, 
and the minister from First and his wife, and 
Joseph Stedman from the Unitarian Church (no, 
they would not invite his sister. It wasn’t 
their fault he did not have a wife) and 
Mrs. Wynne. 
Here Mrs. Murray sat bolt upright, her “ stage ” 
right in her hands. That’d be the moment of her 
denouement. Before every one she’d turn to 
Mrs. Wynne and ask her if it was true that, before 
coming to Olympia to take charge of St. Margaret’s 
and their daughters, she had painted stage scenery 
for a living? She’d ask her right in front of every 
one. And if she denied it, why, she’d say “ that’s 
strange” and pull out the letter from her cousin’s 
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sister-in-law that said every one in New York knew 
about Carla Wynne. Every one in New York, but 
not Lucius Durant and his stupid old board— 
in Olympia. 

Quite content to wait for her moment, she 
received almost graciously a nicely worded letter of 
apology (which enclosed a generous check) from 
“ the participants of last week’s misadventure.” The 
letter was signed by Eve Summers. Evidently Eve 
and her friends were going to shield the real culprit, 
but Mrs. Murray had no quarrel even with that— 
the day of the Wynnes was too short. And, observ- 
ing Gwen’s unhappy mood, she assured her over and 
over that “she was not to mind a mite. how things 
had gone at St. Margaret’s”’ with a significant hint 
that these same things “one of these days” 
would change. 

Gwen, despite her most stubborn effort, had not 
been able to ignore the truth that she had, by her 
treachery, cut herself off from every one. The girls 
who now tolerated her advances were the girls that 
two months ago she would not have deigned to 
notice. Worse even than the contempt she fancied 
she read on the Gyps’ faces was the fact that they 
simply didn’t see her—especially Margel. She did 
not try to tell herself any more that she “ didn’t 
care,” for she did care—so very much that it swelled 
up in her heart to the point of bursting; she didn’t 
even bother to “hate” Ricka any more—it was 
absurd to do so, for of them all Ricka was the only 
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one who spoke to her, and, though this generosity 
had its sting, it could not be ignored. 

Her mother’s hints fell on deaf ears. Things 
might change at St. Margaret’s, but they couldn’t 
undo the “mistake” she had made, bring back 
Margel’s friendship or the admiration the other girls 
had once given her. 

Oh, if she only could do something that would 
make them look up to her! (Ambition still domi- 
nated every other quality in her.) So when Miss 
Aldrich told of the prize offered for the best ode 
in commemoration of the presentation of the statue, 
she saw an opportunity. She was good at that 
sort of thing, better even than Margaret Todd or 
Sylvia Carr. Miss Aldrich had told her once she 
ought to plan for a “career.” She’d start her ode 
that very afternoon and work every day on it. Over 
a month on one ode! She had a moment’s vision of 
herself on the great day, standing before the immense 
gathering, in a new white dress, with a corsage of 
sweetheart rosebuds (which Jack Durant was to 
send), bowing, first to Lucius Durant, and then to 
the sculptor, maybe even to the statue itself, and 
then And Margel and the other Gyps listening 
in downright awe that any one who could write 
a poem like that had once been their comrade! And 
they'd notice her after that and must surely take 
her back into their fold, almost grateful to: have even 
been betrayed by her. Though her fine framework 
had its chinks of doubt, roused to action, she 
promptly stuffed them with self-confidence. 
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Poor Gwen, she had ambition and a hard courage 
and an indomitable confidence, she even had the 
honesty to admit that by her own unworthy act she 
had lost something very worthy, but she had not 
the simplicity to go straight to her erstwhile chums 
and tell them that she was “sorry.” Instead, she 
went home and locked herself in her room, and sharp- 
ened a half-dozen pencils to fine points, and spread 
out innumerable sheets of her father’s business paper 
and endeavored to woo from her complexities a 
Muse that would out-Muse any other aspirant at 
St. Margaret’s and prostrate the Gyps at her feet. 

There were, of course, other aspirants. The 
prize was fifty dollars—fifty whole, beautiful dollars, 
or perhaps a crackling spick-and-span greenback. 
Others sharpened pencils. And Miss Aldrich drew 
Ricka aside as the Tuesday fifth-hour English class 
passed out of her room. 

“Just a moment, Ricka. Will you try for 
that prize?” 

Ricka colored to the hue of a fine young beet. 
She almost imagined Miss Aldrich could see her 
collection of “ Fancies’’ written in careful meter, 
hidden under her stockings in her bureau drawer. 
But, no—no one, not even mother, had ever 
seen them! 

“ Because I think you can write something very 
worth while. I have been deeply interested in your 
class work. I believe you have great possibilities. 
You’re—facile—and you have a beautiful, pure sort 
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of language. I should like to have you try; I’d be 
very proud 33 

And mother would, too. Ricka thrilled to her 
toes. She did not think of the fifty dollars—just 
then. Awkwardly she told Miss Aldrich she would 
try, and fled from the room. And that afternoon, at 
Great Oaks, she sharpened a pencil and sat down, 
cross-legged, on the floor, close to her window. 

Ricka’s days were very full, now, and very 
happy. Chloe had been right when she had said it 
was more than Ricka’s arms that was growing 
stronger. Under the stimulus of new friends, new 
interests, new activities, she was developing an 
amazing strength of spirit. Now there was, in her 
each day’s zest, no wonder, no humble appreciation, 
but rather a confidence that all the delights that went 
to make each day so full were her due—that, because 
she had so much enthusiasm, so much liking to give, 
it was only fair that these should bring something 
back to her. She felt, in the beautiful scheme of 
things, a vital part all her own, that she must fill to 
the best of her ability—that no one (especially the 
Gyps) would ever find her lacking. 

She could not have expressed in cold concrete 
words the intangible growth in herself; she only 
knew that she felt different and comfortable and one 
with her schoolmates; that the things she used to be 
so afraid of had simply faded away—did not exist 
any more. She felt as though she had somehow 
shed that shy, self-depreciatory girl she had been 
as one might throw off a garment one had outgrown, 
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and she secretly marvelled that no one exclaimed at 
the change. 

She must have left the foolish, funny “ old” girl 
that she had been dangling on that rope at the trap- 
door. Certainly it had not been she who had taken 
her fate in her hands (poor, blistered hands) and 
had dropped to the centre of the table! 

The story of the triumph of the Gyps had of 
course been the talk of the school. In most sporting 
manner the Pansies were loudest in their tribute 
to the Gyps’ strategy in general and Ricka’s valor 
in particular. The Gyps, on their part, overwhelmed 
Ricka with the fervor of their admiration. As that 
eventually spent its outward expression, Ricka was 
able to draw a long breath and tell the story to a 
chosen few, Chloe, Aunt Molly Deane—and mother. 

She told her mother last—she had hesitated 
because of that absurd feeling that she might be 
telling tales, and the rout of the Pansies of course 
involved Margel and Elsa and the others. But she 
finally had so much to tell her mother that things 
simply spilled over—without check. 

She had found her mother alone in the shadowy 
east room. Bursting in from the out-of-doors, she 
brought with her something of its freshness, its new 
earthiness. She carried a great handful of pussy 
willow which she laid in her mother’s lap. 

“Such a wonderful afternoon, mother. I wish 
you'd been with us——” 

“Us! Who, my dear?” 
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“Margel, and Joy and Gracia—and Margel’s 
father. We hiked away down the river over the most 
beautiful, woodsy trail. And he surprised us with a 
tea basket, darling sandwiches, and cocoa in a 
tnermos and little cups. Crabbe brought it in the 
motor. And then we all rode back. And, mother, 
he’s going to teach me to ride so that I can ride with 
him and Margel. They’ve bought three saddle 
horses and they’ll be here next week. Gracia’s going 
to learn, too. And, mother Why, mother, 
what’s the——” For her mother had suddenly 
lifted a hand and had pushed at her as though 
in anger. 

Mrs. Wynne’s face colored. “I didn’t mean 
that, dear, the way—it seemed. I had been 
thinking—I’m afraid of horses—I’m a very fool- 
ish mother oe 

This, of course, brought Ricka’s arms around her 
mother’s neck. The pussy willow slipped to the floor. 

“You're not, indeed you’re not. And if you're 
going to worry, I will not ride. Mother ”  Ricka 
sat back on her heels. ‘‘ Mother! Look at me. 
Don’t I look different? Don’t I look happy—the 
way you wanted me to be when we first came to 
this place?” 

Mrs. Wynne, looking searchingly into the eager, 
dark face, was almost startled by the change—by 
the wide-awakeness of it. And the more startled 
because she actually had not noticed the extent of 
the transformation. Where had her thoughts been? 
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“Yes—you look happy. You are lappy, 
aren't you?” 

“T should say I am!” That unusual response 
startled her mother still more. “ Why, mummy, I 
must have been the queerest, silliest child—pretend- 
ing about my book-friends.” Ricka went off into a 
peal of tinkling laughter. “ Though it was fun and 
made everything I read seem so real. But Joy 
warned me—about it, you know. And I was so 
afraid of the girls when I first came, and now I’m 
not a bit. Not a bit. They're darling. Can't I tell 
you about the Gyppery? Won’t you just be my 
mother now and not the stern head of St. Mar- 
garet’s? You will keep it a secret, won't you? 
It isn’t exactly a secret, for we tell Margel’s 
father everythin rs 

And then the whole story of her winning her way 
into the Gyppery spilled. Mrs. Wynne listened 
attentively, her mind flashing to that small pin hidden 
in her jewel box, and to that moment in the night 
when she had heard a footfall in the hall below. 
How impossibly far-removed Ricka’s story seemed 
from her suspicions. 

Ricka told with pardonable pride the leading part 
she was playing in the good work with Haskell. 

“He’s as quiet as a lamb if I’m with the girls 
and’ll let us do anything. It’s the Gyps, now, mostly 
that go out there—the other girls have sort of grown 
tired of it. It’s such fun thinking of nice things. 
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And he’s growing to act like other people, too. I 
don’t think any one torments him any more.” 

Then she recounted the true details of the Pansy 
spread, proudly exhibiting her bruised palms. When, 
with enthusiastic accuracy, she described just how 
Mrs. Murray had looked in the doorway, her ruffled 
plumage in her hand, Mrs. Wynne burst into invol- 
untary and unschoolma’am-like laughter. 

“The Pansies were nice though, mother. Eve 
Summers took us all, every one of us but Gwen 
Murray, home, and we made a rarebit. Don’t you 
remember—I telephoned. They were so fair—as 
though it were all a game, and the salad and sand- 
wiches didn’t matter. And, mother, what made me 
gladder even than pleasing Margel and the others 
was—was showing myself, my old self, that I’d dare 
doa thing! Don’t you understand?” 

Mrs. Wynne had a queer feeling that this girl 
who squatted before her was a stranger with whom 
she must get acquainted—talking in quite new tones 
of “daring to do things,” of decidedly different 
things, too. She caught the small hands which were 
clasped around her knee as though she must cling to 
something dearly familiar. 

“Yes, I understand,” she answered. 

Then Ricka told of Miss Aldrich’s urging her to 
try for that prize. 

“She said ever so many nice things about my 
‘style.’ I’m going to try—though I probably 
haven’t a chance. But it'll be fun. Everything’s 
fun, mother, absolutely.” 
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“Would it be—if we went away from here?” 
broke in her mother, suddenly. 

Ricka stared, startled. “‘ Why, mother se 
Then she drew a long breath. “ You're joking. 
You're teasing me, because I acted so—disagreeable 
about coming. I must have been horrid,” with a 
moment’s reminiscent consideration of that other 
“old” girl she had been. “I didn’t like St. Mar- 
garet’s or the girls—except Margel. I liked her 
from the very, very first, only I didn’t dare dream 
she’d ever really like me. I really hated Great Oaks, 
too—it made me shiver. But I don’t, now. Mr. 
Durant walked with me a long way today and he told 
me stories of the happy times he and—and Rex 
Freeman, who lived here, you know, used to have. 
Mr. Durant loves this old house, mother.” 

Mrs. Wynne drew herself suddenly away from 
the girl’s touch and bent to poke the fire. Ricka 
went on, absorbed 1n the story she had heard. 

“He says when ne was a boy he spent most of 
his time here, with the Freemans. No one else has 
ever lived here—until we came. I felt just as 
though we had no right—that we ought to apologize 
to some one for living here. When he—Mr. Durant 
—and Rex Freeman were little, they used to play a 
game about being Knights of the Faithful. And 
that Fidelis up there was their watchword. They 
pledged to do a kind deed every day—in the game, 
you know. And Mrs. Freeman was their Queen 
and used to leave her commands in a vase on the 
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mantel which they pretended was their despatch box. 
Why, it must have been that beautiful one, there! 
She must have been a nice jolly mother to play with 
them like that, and they must have been very fond of 
one another for him to remember all about the game, 
now, when he’s so old. Mr. Durant said ss 

“ Ricka, I am not sure I like to have you 

“Why, mother, it wasn’t gossiping! He told it 
like a story. I think he liked to tell it. He says that 
they—he and Rex Freeman, when they were just 
boys, pledged lasting friendship. He feels dread- 
fully, because he’s never heard anything of Rex 
Freeman since he went away. He’s sure he must be 
dead, because he’d have certainly tried to find him 
in all these years if he were not. Isn’t friendship a 
wonderful thing, mother? ” 

Mrs. Wynne made a quick move to rise. “ Why, 
it’s dinner-time! I’m not accustomed to the longer 
days,” she interrupted. “ Ricka, daughter, don’t let 
your fancies dwell on these concerns of others—that 
cannot in any way touch—our lives. Now, let’s see 
who can get dressed first!” But the lightness she 
managed to throw into her voice did not stir Ricka. 
The girl stood irresolute as her mother went from 
the room. Then she turned to the mantel and 
reached up for the Pesarian amphora. 

Suddenly she withdrew her hands. To in curios- 
ity take up the lovely old thing was sacrilege—it was 
more than a vase, it was a shrine of memory. She 
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was glad it looked dusty—even Chloe evidently did 
not disturb it. 

In her quick fancy she saw the hearth peopled by 
those sturdy young Knights of the Faithful and 
their Queen, and around about them the 
friendship she had thought so beautiful from 
Mr. Durant’s telling. She and her mother were 
shameless intruders! 


CHAPTER XVIII 
BARRIERS DOWN 


“ Dickums—I want to talk.” 

Richard Deane lifted his head from the book he 
was reading. An uncertain note in his wife’s voice 
caught his attention. The thoughtfulness of her face 
indicated some deep concern. The boys, some tangle 
in her very own “ business ’—these and other pos- 
sible causes of anxiety flashed through his mind as 
he laid down his book and moved a little to one side 
in the big chair, so that she could balance on its arm. 

“What now, girl?” He slipped his hand 
through her arm. 

“It’s Carla. I can’t help thinking she’s— 
very unhappy.” 

“ Poor old Molly-girl has to worry over. 4 

“Dick, don’t tease me. You must help me, 
really. You see I’m responsible for bringing Carla 
here. I may have been a little selfish in wanting her 
to come—her being here has been wonderful for me, 
but I truly thought it would be good for Ricka. And 
it has. She’s a different child already. Haven’t 
you noticed it? She’s darling. But Carla—vwell, 
just at first Carla seemed to like it and acted very 
enthusiastic over the school and Great Oaks and 
everything—until lately. She’s so quiet now, and 
moody. I can’t tell just how she makes me feel— 
but it’s as though she wraps something about her 
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that shuts her away from everybody and everything 
—even Ricka. It’s funny.” 

“T have thought that she holds herself too much 
aloof from people. It’s the contacts of spirit, 
you know , 

“Oh, yes—she does. I’ve argued that out with 
her—and she’s like rock—and so firm that I feel 
foolish. And no one will go to Great Oaks to see 
her on account of that ridiculous prejudice, you 
know—not even the girls, excepting that sweet child 
of a Waring girl. Only. ” Suddenly Mrs. 
Deane straightened—two bright spots of color deep- 
ening in her cheeks. ‘‘ That old Chloe woman says 
John Durant goes there often.” 

“ Well, what of that?” 

“ Dickums—maybe he’s in love with Carla.” 

Richard Deane laughed. “ That’s possible— 
she’s not unattractive.” 

“Unattractive! She’s beautiful! That coldness 
of hers would interest a man like John Durant. 
And his family like her—they’d be nicer to her if 
she’d let them. Dickums, I believe—wouldn’t 
it just clear everything beautifully if she’d marry 
John Durant?” 

Richard Deane clapped his hand to his head. 
“ Slower—slower, please. Let me catch up with 
you. A moment ago she was wrapping something 
about her, and now: a 

“ Dick, don’t tease. I love Carla so much. I 
want her to be happy—just plain happy. It’s happi- 
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ness that counts most—you know, and clears away 
all horrid shadows and doubts and perplexities.”’ 

“What marvellous wisdom! ” 

“Well, you taught me. I don’t believe Carla 
ever had any of the plain, homey sort I’ve known. 
Or Ricka, either. And John Durant is much nicer 
than I thought he was. I believe : 

“Molly, Carla Wynne is rich indeed to have a 
friend like you. But don’t you think that there are 
limits beyond which the stanchest friend may not 
intrude? Sometimes to meddle in some one else’s 
life has serious consequences a 

“Tt isn’t meddling to just think about it, is it? 
I thought you’d help me about Carla, and you're not 
even the least bit comforting. Go back to your old 
book. I'll risk my own judgment.” She roughened 
his hair by way of punishment. 

The fancy that had sprung to her mind unbidden 
stayed. After a little reflection it became the solution 
of whatever worried Carla Wynne. It was soi 
absurdly simple, too; Carla working, beyond her 
strength, and sticking so absurdly to her shadows, 
John Durant lonely, for he simply did not seem to fit 
into that cut-and-dried dollar and cent life of the 
massive house on Oak Street, Ricka blooming in 
her new-found joys of companionship, and Margel 
with her capacity for giving—Mrs. Deane drew the 
several strands together and tied them into a 
rosy bow. 

So, while the earth mellowed under warming suns 
and soft winds, sap stirred in tender growing things, 
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meadows grew faintly green and the first blossoms 
of the spring lifted their venturesome faces, while 
behind locked doors young and dishevelled poetesses 
challenged the Muse, Mrs. Molly Deane gave her- 
self over to the lure of romance, always more irre- 
sistible when spring is in the air. Soon, in her 
energetic mind, she had everything “ settled,” except 
for—Carla. She could not deny that Richard had 
been right about the limits for even stanch friends. 

“But she’ll worry me some day just too far— 
and then I’ll speak in spite of myself,” she declared. 

That moment came very soon. For Mrs. Wynne 
sought her out, after a night so disturbing as to 
bring her tortured emotions to a breaking point. 
The ghost had walked again! 

Restless, wakeful, Mrs. Wynne had wrapped a 
dressing gown about her and had pulled a chair to 
the window. It was a quiet night, clear, windless. 
And suddenly, as she sat lost in a deep reverie, her 
ear caught what was little more than a sigh—yet so 
vibrant as to cut across the silence with terrifying 
distinctness. She edged rigidly forward in her 
chair, her ears straining. Again came the prolonged 
breathing—half-sigh, half-moan, heavy with despair. 
And a footfall. 

Her first instinct was to scream—she clapped her 
hands to her mouth. Ricka—she must not frighten 
Ricka. She shivered as though suddenly swept by 
a cold draught. Another footfall. Her door stood 
partially ajar—that was why the sound had reached 
her so distinctly. She dragged herself from her 
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chair. “Nerves! All nerves!” she repeated to 
herself—fiercely. With leaden feet, shivering, she 
crossed to the door, stepped into the hall toward the 
stairwell. Under her step a board creaked with the 
sound of a pistol shot. From below she caught a 
sudden quick upflare of light as though one had been 
suddenly extinguished, and in that moment she dis- 
cerned the shadowy outline of a figure, shapeless, 
ghostly, fleeing. Only an instant did her vision hold 
it. In the time that it took her to lean over the 
banister it was gone. The hall was apparently empty. 

She fled back to her room, closed and locked the 
door; with fumbling fingers she lighted her lamp, 
breaking match after match in her frenzied haste. 
Not satisfied, she gut a match to the candles on her 
mantel and at each side of her cheval mirror. Then, 
with the last possible shadow dispelled, she crept, 
shaking, to her bed and burrowed down under the 
bedclothes, holding the sheet over her face in an 
utter abandonment of fright. 

How long she lay like that she never knew. At 
last, cramped, weary, she turned her face to the 
window and, with immense relief, saw a thin streak 
of light reddening its squares. The candles were 
burning low. Ashamed, she sprang from bed and 
blew them out, and the lamp, too, then walked to the 
window, threw it wide open, and looked question- 
ingly out into the gray. Before her stretched misty 
fields, sparkling here and there with tiny pools of 
water, in the tree branches the birds were stirring 
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with restless peepings, St. Margaret’s loomed indis- 
tinctly against the gossamery shadows. 

Her utter lack of self-control frightened her 
more than the certainty that some one had actually 
been in the house. Ghost—nonsense! Every fibre 
of her being scouted such a possibility ; yet ti.at thing 
she had seen had most surely been more unreal, a 
thing of mystery and the night, than real and 
of substance. 

Once and for all she put the suspicion away thet 
it might have been one of the St. Margaret’s girls— 
those Gyps Ricka had told about. Yet who could it 
have been? And for what purpose did the intruder 
come? And by what means? 

“Tl tell Molly.” If her nerves were going back 
on her, she must confide in some one. 

It was Saturday, and Molly Deane usually came 
to Great Oaks after her marketing. Ricka left 
the house directly after breakfast, so eager in her 
anticipation of a long hike that she did not notice 
her mother’s pallor or her absorption. 

Molly Deane did, however, the instant she looked 
at her friend. She had found her in the living-room 
at a table busying herself, to all outward appear- 
ances, with some school reports. 

“Carla, dear—are you ill?” 

Mrs. Wynne laughed, but could not keep a 
tremble from the laughter. 

“Molly, I—don’t know! I’m too ridiculously 
childish sg 

She told her story froni the moment of that 
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earlier visitation. As Molly Deane listened her face 
grew serious. She did not think her friend in the 
least childish to be alarmed! 

With the sun streaming in through the windows, 
it was easy for Mrs. Deane to tackle the thing sen- 
sibly, imperative, too, for Carla Wynne was so 
obviously shaken. 

“Of course we know it isn’t a ghost. Now— 
who can it be?” 

Carla Wynne spoke of the Gyppery, reminding 
Mrs. Deane of the pin she had found. But Mrs. 
Deane shook her head. 

“ Perhaps—that first time. But they’d never do 
it again—never. And how does any one get in, 
Carla? Your Chloe ought to be more careful.” 

“Everything was locked securely, Molly. I 
went around with Chloe—last night.” 

“Even the window-—-where we entered?”’ 

“Yes, even that window.” 

The two pondered, their brows wrinkled 
with thought. 

“ Well, there must be some way,” Mrs. Deane 
burst out, almost crossly. “Is Ricka home? No? 
Then let’s examine every bit of this house.” . 

They did, shaking shutters and windows and find- 
ing every lock and bolt in perfect condition. 

“If one wanted to really think it was a 
ghost ” laughed Mrs. Wynne. 

“Let’s look over the stable. Ever been in it?” 

Mrs. Wynne had not. Nor had Chloe, beyond 
thrusting a critical nose inside its door and with- 
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drawing it hastily. Mrs. Deane led the way, sliding 
the heavy doors back in order to let in light. A 
swift batting of wings met their intrusion, heavy 
cobwebs, festooning the dim interior, swayed back- 
ward and forward from the fresh currents of ir. 

“What a dreadful place!’’ Mrs. Wynne cried, 
halting. 

“ Yes—but ’”’ In a businesslike way Mrs. 
Deane began poking her head into every corner, 
every stall and bin, for all the world as though she 
thought the mysterious intruder might be concealed 
beneath some mound of dusty, musty straw. 

“Where does this door go to? Some shed, prob- 
ably.” Pausing before a narrow door, she turned 
its knob with a little jerk. To her surprise the door 
opened easily, so that she fell back a step or two. 

Then: ‘“ Carla—what’s this? It’s—-why—I be- 
lieve it’s an underground passageway. Carla i 
She disappeared, her voice dropping to a mumble 
as, crouching low, she felt her way through the 
pitch-blackness, to the accompaniment of a scurrying 
of tiny feet. 

“Molly, come back. You don’t know—this is 
dreadful. Rats, I am sure Mrs. Wynne 
pleaded, behind her. 

“T don’t care—rats aren’t as bad as ghosts, and 
I’m going to know. I wish we’d brought a candle. 
There’s a streak of light ahead. Keep hold of my 
skirt if yow’re frightened. It can’t be very far 
Isn’t it absurd for you to have lived right here all 
these weeks and not known a thing about this pas- 
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Sageway? You see, the house is on higher ground. 
Won’t the boys love this? Carla—look out, here’s 
a turn—Carla—careful—a step. A door! It 
opens She pushed it cautiously. Like the 
other, it opened easily. “Carl-a! Your very own 
cellar.”’ The two crept into the open cellar and 
straightened and blinked with an immense relief. 

“There, Mrs. Wynne, that is the way your 
ghost enters! ”’ 

“ Strange that Chloe never noticed that door.” 

“Not strange at all. Look at it. You'd think 
it opened straight into the fruit room—like that 
other. Now, the next thing to do is to bar and 
double-bar the creature’s private entrance.” 

Mrs. Wynne sat down upon a box. Dust 
streaked her face, cobwebs adorned her hair, but a 
determination glowed in her eyes. 

“No, we won’t do that. Ill watch for friend 
ghost and surprise him. I must know why he comes 
—what he wants. I don’t believe he’s an ordinary 
burglar—or can want anything from me.” 

Mrs. Deane regarded her friend with concern. 
That now she should have a real live, prowling ghost 
added to her worries! The thing they ought to do, 
of course, was to notify the chief of police and let 
him place a plain-clothes man at the cellar end of 
that ridiculous, mouldy old passageway, but here 
was Carla thinking of the fellow’s motive for break- 
ing in, pondering it, held entranced by it. It was 
ridiculous. And she, by urging her to rent Great 
Oaks, had brought her friend to this pass. 
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“T don’t think you ought to wait for him—or 
her—or it—to come again,’ Mrs. Deane blurted. 
“You ought " 

Mrs. Wynne rose from her box. “ Don’t say 
what I ought to do, Molly. I’m quite determined.” 
She moved toward the door with a little gesture 
intended to silence any further argument Molly 
Deane might offer. “‘Let’s get back where things 
seem real and the sun is shining.” 

But her most determined effort to appear light- 
hearted failed to deceive her friend—and the bright 
light of the living-room revealed more distinctly the 
pallor of her face, the shadows that rimmed her eyes. 

“Carla Wynne, you look like a wreck! I believe 
you're even—thinner.”’ 

Carla turned her back to the window. 

“T’m growing old, Molly. And I simply can’t 
remember to keep my face in the shadow.” 

“Old! Ridiculous. The trouble is that you 
stick ina shadow. You carry it around with you.” 

Carla laughed—a trembly laugh—and moved her 
hands outward, involuntarily trying to ward off her 
friend’s pressing concern. But Mrs. Deane, the 
barriers of restraint down, plunged on. 

“ Dick would tell me to mind my own affairs and 
not try to force your confidence, but Carla, I can’t 
help but feel that you’re unhappy here. And 
I’m responsible i 

“Don’t, oh, don’t, Molly: ” Tf only she 
could think quickly of something to reassure Molly, 
laugh, or summon a small semblance of gayety, 
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but she could not trust her ridiculously shaky 
voice. ‘ Don’t——” 

Mrs. Deane caught her friend’s hands and held 
them tightly. At the same time, by the directness of 
her own glance she forced Carla’s to meet hers. 

“What is it, old dear? Isn’t it—something— 
you can tell me?” 

For a long moment one friend looked at the 
other, tenderness, concern, sympathy in the one gaze, 
unhappiness, doubt, and inexpressible weariness in 
the other. Mrs. Wynne’s dropped first. And then 
Molly Deane released her hands. 

“You can’t tell me,” she affirmed, disappointedly. 
Then she assumed a quick briskness of manner. 
“Well, anyway, Ricka isn’t the worse for your 
coming here! I never knew a girl to change so 
much—or to seem so utterly joyously happy. Who 
would have dreamed that she had such a capacity 
for companionship? I met her and Margel Durant 
and Margel’s father 

A crimson flush suddenly dyed Carla Wynne’s 
face, deepening from her fine brow to her throat 
and passing as quickly as it came. But Mrs. Deane 
saw it and stopped short. 

“Carla, I’ve noticed—oh, you may think me 
impertinent and prying—but may there not be a 
reason for John Durant’s coming here so often— 
. for his being so nice to Ricka—a beautiful 
reason like 

She did not finish. Without the slightest out- 
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ward physical movement, Mrs. Wynne quickened 
to such vehement protest as to silence her. 

“ Please, Molly Mrs. Wynne’s voice came 
thin and icy from her tight throat. 

“T did not mean to offend.” Molly Deane felt 
nettled—after all, what had she said? Carla was 
being a little absurd. “I like John Durant. And 
there’d be nothing strange in his falling in love with 
you. He’sa lonely sort of man. And I think it’d be 
the nicest thing imaginable ” She stuck to her. 
purpose though she carefully avoided meeting fully 
the other’s eyes. 

“Molly, I forbid your saying another word!” 
Then the unruly tremble broke Carla Wynne’s voice. 
“ Tt’s—it’s———”’ The muscles of her throat visibly 
contracted, her shoulders lifted, she reached out her 
hands and caught and clung to her friend’s. Her 
fine scorn suddenly quenched to a childish helpless- 
ness. ‘‘ Molly, what you have said is—is—it’s more 
than I can bear.” 

Molly Deane, feeling absurdly big and practical 
and bulwarky, wanted more than anything else in 
the world to gather her friend into her arms, pillow 
her head on her shoulder and croon over her, but 
some intuition told her that she was very close to the 
mystery that lay between them. So she merely held 
the clinging fingers in a light clasp and persisted. 
hating herself as she did so: “I simply can’t see, 
Carla, why you feel that way.” 

Such a long silence followed her words that she 
wished she had not spoken them. Then Carla Wynne 
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walked wearily to the winged chair near the fireplace 
and, with a long sigh, sank into it. 

“No,” she answered slowly, remotely. ‘“ Of 
course you—can’t see—why such a possibility—is— 
hateful—to me—even shameful, traitorous. If you 
will—sit—there—where I cannot see you—lI will tell 
you what I had vowed I would never tell a— 
living soul.” 


CHAPTER XIX 


” 


“tT AM—— 


“T am Rex Freeman’s wife.” 

“ Carla——” 

“Wait. Let me finish quickly. It is not easy 
for me to tell—everything.”’ 

“I’m sorry, Carla. I won’t interrupt again.” 

“And please sit there until I’m through. I did 
not know the truth until we—Reginald and I—had 
been married three years. Ricka was almost a year 
old. I had noticed and worried over his moods of 
deep depression, growing bitterness. I concluded he 
must be ill. I urged him to see a doctor. That pro- 
voked the truth. I think he wanted my sympathy, 
too, needed me to help him bear his burden. He told 
me the story you told me that first evening we came 
to Great Oaks. You must forgive my making you 
do that—I had to know what you knew. Rex had 
left that identity of his, himself as Rex Freeman 
of Great Oaks, and all the past behind him, he had 
taken another name and plunged into another life, 
he had me, and he had the baby, and he thought he 
had all any man needed to be happy—but he found 
that it is not possible to break ties like that without 
cutting out a part of one’s heart. And that leaves 
a gaping wound. Underneath everything, even with 
new friends and the moderate success he was making 
in his work, he longed for the things that were his 
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by birthright, to the most trivial possessions. His 
love for me and mine for him couldn’t still that ache. 
Just once I suggested that we go back, but he was 
stubborn. I could not press him too strongly lest he 
think I was merely selfish. 

“Molly, I suffered with him. Except for those 
first few months when I knew nothing of his trouble, 
we lived perpetually in a shadow, haunted by his 
ghosts of the past. There was never a moment when 
something didn’t remind him of Great Oaks, or his 
mother, or some incident of his boyhood—the most 
commonplace person and happening of this common- 
place town grew inimitable and precious to him in 
his exile. This nostalgia ate into his heart like a 
malignant canker—and I shared its pangs. I grew 
to feel as he felt—and to hate—with him. And the 
hatred he taught me was—for John Durant.” 

Molly gave a quick exclamation. Carla Wynne 
went on hastily, to ward off any interruption. 

“ Reginald hated John Durant with a strength 
and a steadfastness in proportion to the depths of 
their earlier friendship. For my poor boy—he was 
only that—bore the dishonor and punishment that 
John Durant should have suffered, without so much 
as a word from John Durant to lighten its curse.” 

“ Carla, what do you mean?” 

“John Durant took that bond for the theft of 
which Reginald was banished!” 

“ Carla u 

“Reginald had loaned him money at different 
times to heip him out of embarrassing situations— 
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so that he would not have to go to his father. Two 
days before the bond was taken John Durant asked 
him for more—a larger sum. He was sorely pressed, 
desperate. Reginald advised him to go straight to 
his father and make a clean breast of his scrape, and 
he replied that he’d run away first. That night, 
when Reginald went to the bank, he met John Durant 
on the street. And John Durant told him he ‘ needn’t 
bother, he’d gotten the money.’ ” 

“ But that doesn’t x 

“ Molly, your promise. John Durant knew the 
combination of the safe. The bond was gone the 
next morning. And so was John Durant. And not 
once, through the next few days of deep trouble, 
of suspicion and accusation, did he lift a voice to 
clear his boyhood friend. He betrayed a friendship 
that to Rex Freeman had meant everything in the 
world that was fine and honorable. That, and the 
fear that he could not speak lest he speak the whole 
truth, drove my husband away rather than any terror 
of the consequences.” 

“Tf he’d only stayed v 

“T have thought that often. But Reginald was 
only twenty-one, he was impetuous and deeply senti- 
mental. He paid for his own mistaken judgment— 
and for John Durant’s cowardice. He paid—with 
his own life. He died, I know, of a broken heart. 
I paid, too. For I sacrificed all those girlish dreams 
I had when I first married. I soon realized that 
Reginald’s love for me, even for the baby, must be 
always second to his obsession. And—I am still 
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paying.” She stirred: restlessly, her hands clasping 
and unclasping. “I promised Reginald,’ her voice 
dropped low, “ that I’d—carry on—his hatred.” 

At this Molly Deane sprang to her feet and 
crossed swiftly to her friend. Her eyes were brim- 
ming with tears, but behind them flashed a gleam of 
anger. She dropped on the footstool near Carla’s 
chair and, clasping her friend by the shoulders, gave 
her a little shake. 

“He had no right! That was wicked. He was 
cruel, selfish. He made you be unhappy with him, 
and then he asked you to go on hating. Hate’s a 
dreadful thing. It kills all that is beautiful and 
good in life. That's your shadow, Carla. And 
you've made it Ricka’s.”’ 

Mrs. Wynne, exhausted by her emotions, had no 
strength to protest Molly Deane’s outburst; perhaps 
in her heart she knew Molly was right. But she 
went on as though the other had not spoken. 

“Can you understand my coming here? Your 
letter, telling me about St. Margaret’s, reached me— 
at a moment when I was very low. It was a temp- 
tation I could not resist, to come here, to hate at 
close range. I told myself it would be good for 
Ricka, and I truly longed for your companionship, 
but behind it all was—the dreadful hatred and a 
sense of defiance in actually living with the things 
that were ours by every right. You made it so easy, 
‘ too, by suggesting that we lease Great Oaks—I had 
only to ask Reginald’s lawyer to write to the realtor 
in Shaleton.” 
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“And I wanted you to be happy, and instead 
you've been perfectly miserable!” 

“Oh, no, not all the time. I’ve loved my work 
at the school—with the girls. It has awakened much 
in me of my old self that I thought was dead. That 
has helped me. And we’ve agreed how much good it 
has done Ricka. I could have been happy—if John 
Durant had not come back!” 

“ But I thought you said you wanted to hate him 
at close range!” Molly Deane interpolated, surprise 
edging her voice. 

Mrs. Wynne answered fiercely. “ I did want to— 
to hate him and all that is his, that had so hurt those 
closest to me. And, Molly, ’'m so weak, so dis- 
gustingly weak—lI’ve tried—and I cannot! That is 
my shame.” She covered her face. 

Straightening, Molly Deane clapped her hands 
with unseemly jubilation. “I’m glad. Oh, Carla, 
don’t you see—it’s the honest, beautiful part of your 
soul that’s rebelling against the hatred Rex Freeman 
put upon you?” 

ce No 3? 

“ Carla, look the thing square in the face. That’s 
what Rex—your Reginald—didn’t do. He wag 
young, and we'll forgive him that mistake. But you 
—for Ricka’s sake——” 

“What do you mean? ” 

“ Tell the whole thing. Tell Ricka. Tell John. 
Durant. Tell . 
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“But, Carla, you have no right to keep the truth 
from Ricka.” 

Mrs. Wynne shivered. “ Perhaps. I’ve won- 
dered. But—lI’ve grown to be a—coward, afraid of 
—myself. I’m so tired of it all. It would be—sim- 
pler to—go away. When school closes * 

“Yes, go away like Rex Freeman did. I’m glad 
you told me all this. It’s so surprising I can’t com- 
prehend it just all at once, but I will by degrees. 
And I’m going to help straighten this thing out for 
you—if you'll let me. You've lived so long in the 
murk of Rex Freeman’s brooding that you simply 
can’t see daylight. But you mustn’t think now of 
going away. In fact, don’t think of anything. Just 
rest a bit. You're exhausted. If Chloe’ll let me I'll 
stay to lunch. I'll go and telephone to Dick to picnic 
with the boys.” 

Grateful for Molly Deane’s common sense, Mrs. 
Wynne let her have her way, content, after the stress 
of the past night and her confession, to close her 
eyes and rest. As though from somewhere far off, 
she heard Mrs. Deane telephoning, conferring with 
Chloe, actually humming as she set silver and dishes 
upon the table. And as she relaxed she had a queer 
sense of separateness from those things that had, 
up to a moment before, lain so heavily on her 
spirit—a distinct impression of seeing them hazy, as 
. though they were drifting away from her. She made 
a sort of inward gesture to reach for them, to rescue 
and hold them, but found she was far too weary to 
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do so. They grew more vague. After a long time 
Molly Deane’s voice, close to her, roused her. 

““Chloe’s made a beautiful cheese souffle. I’m 
disgracefully hungry, too. Were you drowsing, 
Carla? Well, this laying of ghosts is a tiring busi- 
ness, isn’t it, old dear? ”’ 

Over the luncheon table, with its quaint silver 
and crystal and its small bowl of May-flowers and 
Chloe’s steaming souffle, Mrs. Deane made an effort 
to conceal, under a flow of casual talk, the great 
excitement that held her. Rex Freeman’s wife— 
the words beat through her head. What would 
Olympia say if it knew? What would Lucius Durant 
say? And Ricka—tlittle Ricka, heir to the proud 
ancestry that had lived and died in the old house. 
And John Durant 

She had been telling of a comical wrangle of the 
Ladies’ Aid over whether to put a suit of woollen 
underwear in a box for the African negroes, when 
she stopped short, hesitated a moment, and then 
blurted out with startling irrelevancy : 

“T can’t believe John Durant took that bond.” 

“Molly, please 2 


CHAPTER XX 
IMPOSTORS 


AL Olympia stirred to the excitement of the 
approaching presentation ceremonies. Carpenters 
began the erection of grandstands at the intersection 
of Oak Avenue and Main Street; the town band 
rehearsed diligently, the Progressives conferred at 
fever pitch with various caterers and made long 
lists of the linen and silver, candlesticks and vases to 
be collected, and the young poetesses added last 
frightened touches to precious metred lines. 

Inwardly grim, outwardly efficient, Mrs. Murray 
went about the duties Mrs. Steele assigned to her; 
behind her pardonable sense of pride that Mrs. 
Steele gave her the hardest things to do (because 
Mrs. Steele knew she’d do them), glowed the knowl- 
edge that she was building her “stage.” The great 
Sprague had accepted Lucius Durant’s invitation to 
come to Olympia with gracious eagerness and was 
bringing a fellow sculptor with him. Many other 
notables were coming, the State Senator and the 
Congressman from the district. Oh, that Wynne 
woman’s humiliation would be perfect! 

Reckless with money and time, Mrs. Murray 
summoned Miss Keating, the “ five-dollar-a-day ” 
‘ sewing woman of Olympia, to make both her and 
Gwen new dresses. For herself she planned a crepe 
silk woven with Egyptian colorings and for Gwen 
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a white Georgette—something soft and girlish. 
“You may have to read the ode,” she laughed. 
“ Anyway, it’ll do for graduating next year.” 

The poems duly presented, Miss Aldrich sat far 
into the night weeding out the “impossible” ones 
and piling them together for an auspicious moment 
when she.could give them gently back to their disap- 
pointed creators. At her other hand she placed the 
better ones for a second and third and fourth read- 
ing. From this careful reading would survive the 
few for the final committee. 

This committee planned to meet at Lucius 
Durant’s house on an evening a week before the 
festive day. That afternoon, after the close of 
school, Gwen Murray, going to Miss Aldrich’s room 
(indeed, she had scarcely been able to keep away 
from it), overheard Miss Aldrich say to another 
teacher? “It'll be Ricka Wynne. She has turned in 
the most exquisite little thing n 

Standing as they were with their backs to the 
door, neither teacher saw Gwen. She stood irreso- 
lute for a half-second, then turned and fled blindly 
from the room. The corridor was full of hurrying 
girls, but she did not see them; they passed her with 
careless salutations to which she paid no heed. Her 
soul hot with its whirl of angry emotions, she almost 
ran to the end of the corridor, then back. Some 
hideous fascination carried her straight to Miss 
Aldrich’s room. 

Now it was empty. Upon the desk lay a collec- 
tion of the poems, all uniformly typewritten, the 
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names of the creators in the upper left-hand corners. 
And Ricka Wynne’s peeped from the pile. 

“ J-u-s-t-i-c-e.” Gwen, pulling it out, read its 
title with rising scorn. Back in her head she saw 
Ricka at Hedley Hill and heard: “ You ought to be 
ashamed of yourselves!” “ Prig!” she cried at 
the offending sheet of paper. ‘“ Smarty!” She 
recalled words of her mother’s. ‘‘ Impostor!’ Too 
angry to realize the futility of her impulsiveness, 
she caught up the paper and tore it across. ‘There!’ 
Again across. “ There! And there!” 

“What are you doing with my poem? ”’ cried an 
angry veice at her elbow, and turning she faced 
Ricka Wynne. 

“* How dared you do that!” To Ricka that sheet 
of paper had had the preciousness of something 
living. She drew in her breath sharply. ‘“ You 
ought to be ashamed of yourself, Gwen Murray! 
You’re a mean, cruel, jealous girl.” 

Gwen suddenly saw Ricka through a thick blur. 
An angry sob strangled in her throat that she strug- 
gled vainly to choke back. She’d rather die than let 
this horrid prig see her cry! She tried to frame 
something defiant, but found her voice, queer and 
shaky, saying things that she did not want it to say 
at all. 

“T wish you’d never come to this school, Ricka 
Wynne. You've cheated me of everything I wanted. 
‘ T didn’t care a snap about the election, but—but— 
you made Margel—and the others—hate me—and— 
and—now “s 
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‘Oh, Gwen, you know that isn’t true. You just 
make yourself think all that. I couldn’t help that 
silly mistake about the election. I tried to tell you 
I was sorry. And it’s your very own fault that the 
girls are angry at you. You know it is. If you’d be 
honest and think mside #1 

Gwen managed a sneer that helped to cover her 
strange inward emotions. 

“ You needn't preach to me! You—you’re an 
impostor. So is your mother. My mother knows 
and the whole town’ll know, you wait and see!”’ 

Ricka paled. ‘‘ We won’t talk about my mother,” 
she said in a voice suddenly cool. “ And you're silly 
if you think that just tearing that paper up is going 
to make any difference. Of course I have a copy. 
I’m not going to tell Miss Aldrich—or Margel—but 
I’m going to hurry home and make another copy and 
bring it back here as fast as I can.” 

Ricka’s self-control had the effect of suddenly 
sobering Gwen, of making her feel very foolish 
standing there with the tiny pieces of torn paper in 
her hand. She was glad that Ricka turned and 
went out without seeing her discomfiture. She must 
flee herself before Miss Aldrich returned. But first 
she must open the window and disarrange other 
papers on the desk so that, if Miss Aldrich missed 
Ricka’s poem, she would think the wind had blown’ 
it somewhere. Quickly she covered all traces of her 
misdemeanor and fled safely into the hall. 

Ricka’s indignation at Gwen’s act of jealousy 
gave way almost at once to an understanding of just 
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how Gwen felt, to a deep sympathy for her. Just 
as, since childhood, she had been able to conjure 
into make-believe life the paper and print characters 
of her beloved books, so too she had always an 
uncanny appreciation of another’s feelings. Earlier 
in the day Miss Aldrich had told her that her poem 
would surely win the prize! “I thought Gwendolyn 
Murray’s was best until you gave me yours. It is 
very beautiful, my dear, and out of the ordinary. I 
am thrilled by it,’ Miss Aldrich had confided. Some- 
how or other Gwen must have found this out. And, 
of course, she had felt bitterly disappointed. Hadn’t 
she herseif sat for almost an hour staring into space 
and feeling herself telling her mother that she’d won 
the prize and seeing the proud look on her mother’s 
face? Gwen had doubtless indulged in just such 
dreams. Of course Gwen had not been fair when 
she had charged her with cheating her of everything 
she’d wanted, yet, fair or unfair, Gwen must really 
think her a horrid marplot. And she had in truth 
taken Gwen’s place in the Gyppery ranks. Uncom- 
fortably she summed up the innocent part she had 
played in Gwen’s downfall. 

In her perturbation of spirit she wished she 
hadn’t written the poem. 

Then she recalled with sharp significance 
Gwen’s “ impostor.” 

“Impostor!’’ She had reached the gravel drive 
to Great Oaks when the word struck her. On each 
side bloomed early daffodils, peeping out of the 
rough grass like untidy and mischievous vagabonds. 
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The great trees arching over her head threw out a 
heady fragrance of sap. Through their canopy of 
lacy leaves a bluest of skies smiled. Great Oaks 
looked beautiful, Olympia, the whole world looked 
beautiful, and life was very full and stirring, with a 
picnic supper on the river bank planned for five 
o’clock of that very afternoon, yet the one ugly 
word “impostor” shattered in a twinkling all the 
loveliness of the sky and the flowers and the fragrant 
air and the quaintness of the old house and the jolly 
anticipation of a supper with the Gyps. 

Ricka had grown quite accustomed to looking 
upon herself and her mother as intruders in the old 
house, simply because there was something at Great 
Oaks besides the actual furniture and dishes, which 
their rent, she supposed, gave them the right to use— 
memories. John Durant’s stories had made a strong 
impression on her fanciful brain and had fostered 
in her heart a great respect for those memories which 
he could share, but upon which she and her mother 
had no claim. It had been something of this feeling 
that had restrained her from touching the lovely old 
vase on the mantel which had played such a pretty 
part in Mr. Durant’s childhood. But intruders were 
not impostors. Why, an impostor was one who— 
who pretended to others that he was some one he 
wasn’t. Gwen had said her mother was an impostor 
—that soon the whole town would know! 

Ricka forgot her poem and its fate. She ran 
into the house, straight to the living-room. There 
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was just a chance that her mother might have come 
home ahead of her. 

“ Mother !”’ 

Mrs. Wynne had come home early. That morn- 
ing she had found in her mail a note from John 
Durant inviting her and Ricka to go with Margel 
and himself and his mother on a week-end trip 
to Detroit. 

“There are the shops and a League ball game 
and an opera company of some sort in the evening. 
We Olympians can have an orgy of excitement.” 
How intimate and easy his letter ran on—her and 
Ricka, and his mother and Margel. She saw him 
begging his poor mother to make the trip as the 
necessary chaperon. Molly’s words ran like a flame 
through her mind: “ Isn’t there some reason behind 
his being so nice to you and Ricka—some beauti- 
ful reason? ” 

She had crushed the note in her hand, then 
smoothed it out in order to tear it into tiny 
pieces. It frightened her with its assumption of 
good comradeship. 

And she had come home early to write a line 
back that would be so curt and cold as to forever 
affront him. 

She had finished her reply and had sealed it 
before Ricka interrupted her. As she sprang up to 
greet Ricka she left it, address upward, on the old 
* escritoire where she had been writing. 

“ Ricka, child, what is it?” 
“Mother!” Ricka confronted her mother. 
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“Mother, why should Gwen Murray call you an 
impostor? She says her mother knows it and that 
soon the whole town will know it Oh, mother, 
dear, what is it—what have I said?” For Mrs. 
Wynne suddenly sank limply into a chair, her face 
very white. 

“ Ricka—say that again. Gwen Murray—says 
—the—whole—town—knows z 

“ That’s what she said, mother, but she was 
angry. It couldn’t be anything. What could it 
be, mother? ”’ 

“Then Molly Deane has betrayed my confidence ! 
Oh, no, no, she would not do that. But how 
else Mrs. Wynne covered her face with her 
hands, her slender body trembling. “Isn’t there 
anything like true friendship in this world?” 

Ricka’s immediate concern was to quiet her 
mother; before that her anger against Gwen, her 
curiosity and deep-down SS He faded to 
almost nothing. 

“ Mother, Aunt Molly wouldn’t do nee you 
didn’t want her to do!” 

Mrs. Wynne lifted her face. It was still pale, 
but upon it glowed defiance. Well, let the whole 
world—or Olympia—know the truth. She was 
not ashamed. Oh, no, she was proud to be Rex 
Freeman’s wife, to have shared with him his shadow. 
She laughed, a queer, tragic laugh that had no mirth 
in its echo. 

“Mother, what is it—Aunt Molly—might 
have told?” 
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“ T wonder if you will like the truth, child.” The 
mother stared for a moment into Ricka’s troubled 
eyes, as though trying to measure something in their 
depths, loyalty, perhaps. “ You are the daughter of 
Rex Freeman of Great Oaks, the Rex Freeman who 
went away from here—branded 2 

Ricka caught her mother’s arm in a fren- 
zied clasp. 

“You mean—oh, I’m your daughter, am I not?” 

“Of course, child—I married Rex Freeman, 
believing him to be as you always knew him, 
Reginald Wynne 

“Oh, mother, how you frightened me. I read 
a book once where the girl found out she was adopted, 
and I always felt so sorry for her.” Ricka laughed 
joyously. “I don’t care about anything else. So 
I’m Rex Freeman’s daughter!’’ She looked about 
her at the old room, then down at her gingham 
dress. She reached out and touched the worn uphol- 
stering of the chair. “It’s like the most mysterious 
story I ever read. I can’t believe it all at once. 
Could you—when you knew? I wish you'd told me 
before. There’s so much ” Speech suddenly 
failed her; there were so many things to grasp. 

But Mrs. Wynne felt unreasonable annoyance 
at the light ease with which Ricka accepted her 
astounding revelation. 

“You are Rex Freeman’s daughter,’ she re- 
‘ peated, significantly. “ Heir to the tragedy that 
shadowed his life.” 

Her tone more than her words had the effect of 
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bringing Ricka to quick appreciation. Ricka had 
heard Rex Freeman’s story from Aunt Molly. She 
had gone over it often in her mind, determined some 
day to write a story about it. And it was her 
own story! 

“Poor Rex Freeman,” she repeated, shyly. 
Then: “‘ Why, that’s why that boy’s picture upstairs 
has always looked like some one I knew, isn’t it? 
Oh, mother dearest, that’s why, of course, ‘you 
haven’t acted happy here. And you knew when you 
came. Why did you come, mother?” Now Ricka’s 
mind was in a jumble of things she could 
not understand. 

“Sit down here, child, and I will tell you the 
whole story.” 

Frightened, almost wishing her mother had not 
told her anything, Ricka sat obediently next to her 
mother on the sofa. Her mother did not hold her 
hand as she usually did, but kept hers tightly clasped. 
Nor did her mother look at her. 

The story began with her mother’s first meeting 
of the young artist scene-painter at the home of a 
mutual friend. It went through those first happy 
years (because Carla Wynne wanted her girl to 
know that those years had been happy, full of the 
joyous living of the young bride), then it touched 
the edge of the shadow, then plunged into its deepest 
murk—the periods of suffering and depression, 
heartache and black bitterness. If the mother had 
noticed the expression on the girl’s face she might 
have passed over a little of this, but, looking away, 
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she went into each detail, bent only on vindicating 
the hatred she must stir in Ricka’s heart. She 
explained, as she had explained to Mrs. Deane, her 
impulsive coming to Great Oaks. And, just as she 
had said to Molly Deane, she echoed to Ricka. 

“We could have been quietly happy here—for 
you have grown wonderfully at St. Margaret’s and 
I have loved my work—if John Durant had 
not come!” 

Ricka stirred. Why—this John Durant who, 
mother said, had stolen that bond instead of her 
father—was the mice Mr. Durant, Margel’s father! 
Oh, no 

“Mother, Margel’s father couldn't have 
done—that.”’ 

“ Ricka He 

“ He’s too nice. He couldn’t have. Why, he 
loves Rex Freeman still and talks beautifully about 
him! And if he’d Mother, why do you look 
at me like that?” 

“ Ricka, have you no loyalty? Fidelis! Does 
not that word of your family mean anything to you? 
That you should defend this man fe 

Ricka’s lips trembled, her eyes dropped that they 
might not see the scornfully reproachful look on her 
mother’s face, but she held her ground stubbornly. 
“T’m not disloyal. I loved my father. But, mother, 
I can’t believe, I won’t believe that 

* Rickal” 

“T won’t say it, mother, if you don’t want me 
to, but I can’t make myself think—even to please 
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you ” Her honest heart simply would not take 
the heritage of suspicion and hatred poor Rex Free- 
man had thrust upon her mother. . 

Mrs. Wynne made a gesture that implored 
silence. 

“Don’t say any more. You know the truth now, 
Ricka. But you must defer to my judgment—for 
a while. And I must forbid your speaking of this 
to any one.” 

“Of course, mother.” Ricka felt like crying, 
for her mother’s voice sounded so distant, so 
disapproving. 

She had no heart now for the picnic supper. She 
telephoned to Joy that she could not come. She 
forgot the poem. She shut herself in her room and 
lay prone upon her bed trying to think everything 
out clearly. This was not easy because her thoughts 
whirled about so and always back to the conviction 
that John Durant could not have done thai to his 
dear friend! Even the astonishing truth that she 
belonged to Great Oaks and to its traditions did not 
bring to her any consolation. Indeed, except to 
miserably admit that because of it Gwen Murray 
had been right in calling them ‘impostors,”’ she 
gave it little heed. 

After a while she went down to the kitchen to 
help Chloe with the dinner. Her mother had gone 
out, and she found herself watching from the win- 
dow for her return with an apprehension she had 
never felt in her fifteen years. Then, when her 
mother returned and she tried to act as though 
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nothing tragic had come between them, she failed, 
she believed, miserably. 

But Mrs. Wynne was too absorbed in her own 
thoughts to notice Ricka’s constraint. Her enforced 
composure covered a deep inner exhaustion of the 
spirit. She had mailed her letter to John Durant. 
And by doing that she had bested, she believed, 
that warring within her own breast of which she 
was so bitterly ashamed. For she had recognized 
that warring, an involuntary yielding to the out- 
standing manliness of John Durant pitted against 
the hatred that she had fostered for years, cloaked 
in what she termed loyalty. That yielding, which 
she despised with her whole soul, she knew had had 
its beginning the afternoon after John Durant had 
saved Ricka’s life. 

But she had bested it. And now there was only 
one thing more she must do. She must go away 
from Great Oaks and Olympia—as Rex Freeman 
had done—forever. Not entirely to run away from 
John Durant—her note must have effectually ended 
that unhappy episode, but because she could not even 
think of Molly Deane and keep her self-control : 
Molly, to whom she had told the truth so that in her 
need, in her great weakness of spirit, she might lean 
upon her, had failed her, had betrayed her, was 
even now perhaps prattling her dramatic story to 

other women than Mrs. Murray. 
‘When after dinner she and Ricka walked up and 
down between the rows of daffodils, talking carefully 
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of everything wide from the subject that tormented 
each one’s heart, she said slowly: 

“T asked you to depend upon my judgment, my 
dear. I have decided—that we must go away. Not 
until the school term closes, of course, but then.” 
She paused as though expecting Ricka to protest, but 
only silence followed her words. Ricka was too 
unhappy to trust herself to answer. 

Before it was dark Ricka pleaded sleepiness and 
went to bed, her heart crying out at the apparent 
indifference with which her mother accepted her 
good-night kiss. 

In her bed the girl gave way to her pent-up 
wretchedness, crying into her pillow with great silent, 
shaking sobs. Oh, why had her mother told her— 
she’d rather live and die as Ricka Wynne! What 
difference did a name make, anyway. They could 
have stayed, then, in Olympia, at Great Oaks (that 
really belonged to them), and at St. Margaret’s. 

She burrowed deeper into her tear-damped pil- 
low. She had been so happy! There couldn’t be 
another school like St. Margaret’s—or any other 
friends anywhere like the Gyps! Though the Gyps 
wouldn’t like her when they knew she was pretend- 
ing to be some one she wasn’t. An impostor! And 
she herself could not tell them the truth, for her 
mother had forbidden it. She might as well go 
away. She’d never be happy again. Probably her 
mother wouldn’t, either. To please her mother, 
maybe she ought to think that Margel’s father 
had But, oh, no, she couldn’t 
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Well, Gwen Murray had certainly, without know- 
ing it, revenged herself for her fancied wrongs! 
Thinking of Gwen made her think of her poem. She 
lifted her head. Why, this very night the committee 
was meeting to decide the winner! Miss Aldrich 
might have gathered the poems together and sent 
them in without noticing that hers was not among 
them. And tomorrow would be too late! 

She slipped her bare feet quickly out to the floor, 
then hesitated. It was not the darkness that stayed 
her—it was a swift recollection of Gwen Murray’s 
“You've cheated me of everything I ever wanted.” 
Gwen hadn’t been fair about that, but she had been 
right about the “impostor.” Poor Ricka, shivering 
in the night’s coolness, slid back under the covers 
and pulled the sheet over her unhappy, bewil- 
dered face. 


CHAPTER XXI 
“vou CAN NEVER HAVE MY FRIENDSHIP ” 


Miss Axpricu had sent in the poems without 
noticing that Ricka’s was not among them. 

“It gives me great pleasure to announce that we 
agreed unanimously to award the prize to Miss 
Gwendolyn Murray,” Lucius Durant, with much 
solemnity, telephoned to Miss Aldrich the next day. 

“‘Oh-h,” Miss Aldrich gasped, scarcely believing 
her ears. 

“Yes, unanimously. A very creditable piece of 
work, both for the young lady herself and for your 
school. Very creditable. The judges agreed to 
that. You may so inform Mrs. Wynne and Miss 
Gwendolyn Murray herself. The chairman of the 
program committee will confer with her a little later.” 

Miss Aldrich put the receiver on its hook and 
plumped down in a chair. “The old chumps,” she 
cried aloud. She could see them, sitting in a circle 
in Lucius Durant’s library and nodding their separate 
heads wisely—when they evidently didn’t know what 
was beautiful! She’d have to tell Ricka and then 
that lighted-up look in her eyes would go out. 

But the lighted-up look had gone out of Ricka’s 
eyes, anyway. She heard the announcement of the 
winner without a stir of feeling. And, strangely, 
Gwen accepted it quietly, actually shunning the con- 
gratulations that poured upon her from her fellow 
students and teachers. Conspicuous among these 
congratulations for their absence were any kindly 
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words from the Gyps. On the contrary they, espe: 
cially Joy and Margel, openly bewailed the fact that 
Ricka’s poem had not been chosen. 

A general gloom prevailed. The blue sky clouded 
over and rain poured down, turning the street gutters 
into glistening rivers, dousing the gay bunting that 
had been tacked around the grandstand in Oak 
Avenue, and dampening even the spirits of 
the Progressives. 

They were busily wrangling over the seating of 
the guests at their luncheon. Did the minister of 
First have precedence over the Unitarian minister? 
Mrs. Day, a Baptist, finally suggested that the only 
way they’d ever come to an agreement—as long as 
the Presbyterians and the Unitarians were about half 
and half—was to draw lots. They did this, Mrs. 
Murray holding the Unitarian minister and Mrs. 
Steele the Presbyterian, and the Unitarian won, 
whereat Mrs. Bigelow, a pillar of the First Church, 
collected her silver forks and went home. 

From one of these busy workers Mrs. Murray, 
who had not gone home since morning, heard that 
Gwen had won the prize for the best ode and would 
read it on the great day. In her excitement she 
dropped the napkins she was sorting over. 

“Of course, I’m not a bit surprised. My Gwen 
has shown great talent. One—two—three I 
believe Kate Martin’s only lent a half-dozen of her 
‘ Madeiras when she has three dozen I know of that 
she brought from Havana that winter she was there. 
_ We'll have to use these plain ones—no, I’m not a bit 
surprised. To prove it, I'll confess that I had 
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Miss Keating make Gwen a new white dress. Now 
isn’t that forehanded?”’ She beamed on her asso- 
ciates, a bright color softening her face. 

She hurried through her work so as to rush home 
and hug her girl. It was wonderful! 

But she found Gwen in an unreceptive mood. 
The girl actually acted as though she did not want 
any one to be glad she’d won the prize! 

“‘T must say I can’t see what’s gotten into you. 
I should think you’d be mighty proud, and here you 
are acting as though you didn’t even like it. If it’s 
a pose, my young lady, you can drop it around me. I 
almost wish I hadn’t had that dress made, you’re so 
ungrateful—it cost forty dollars flat 

Gwen had a moment’s forecast of prolonged 
reproach over the forty-dollar white dress and her 
general ungratefulness. She could not face it, she 
was so tired anyway of all her conflicting emotions. 
She wished she could tell her mother what she had 
done to Ricka, but she couldn’t. She mustered a 
smile and gave her mother a perfunctory hug. 

“Oh, mother, I’m not ungrateful. I’m crazy 
about that dress and you’re a perfect peach to buy 
it forme. I didn’t think I’d get the prize, really, and 
I can’t believe it yet. I s’pose that’s why I can’t act 
more excited. I’m awfully tired, too.” 

Mrs. Murray drew back and scrutinized her child 
with a sharp eye. 

“You're pale as wax, Gwen Murray. I’ve been 
so tied up with that luncheon and doing everybody 
else’s work for them that I haven’t noticed you. I 
shall march you straight to Dr. Johns tomorrow or, 
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the next day and have him look you over. You 
need a tonic.” 

Grateful that her mother was on safe and famil- 
iar ground, Gwen accepted her solicitations, and 
agreed docilely to a tonic. 

At Great Oaks Chloe and Mrs. Wynne conferred 
over the beneficial qualities of various tonics. 

“That child’s gone as white as a lily, Mis’ 
Carla. You don’t notice, mebbe me 

Carla Wynne stirred; could she have reached the 
point when she did not notice Ricka’s well-being? 
But she suspected that Ricka’s sudden lassitude came 
from her state of mind. Without doubt the child 
had lost sleep, brooding. But tender-hearted old 
Chloe must not-know that. 

Mrs. Wynne regretted deeply the impulse that 
had led her to tell Ricka the truth. It had not been 
necessary. In a month or two they would have 
gone away. Indeed they had to go away—she could 
not see any other course. She clung to the thought 
and found respite in it from the fear of her 
own weakness. 

Molly Deane’s and Ricka’s defence of John 
Durant, Ricka’s stubborn refusal to indict him, had 
made her own fight the harder. To save herself, 
and her loyalty, she must run away. 

With something of the feeling of a deserter she 

relinquished the plans she had been making for the 
‘coming year at St. Margaret’s. As she did so, she 
realized sharply how much her heart had gone into 
them, how real and precious her work had become. 
Ah, well 
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Throwing herself into St. Margaret’s affairs, 
she steadfastly avoided the Deanes. To Ricka 
she made no further allusion to the truth she 
had told her or to her mandate that they must go 
away from Great Oaks in the spring. The week 
went by, one dripping day following another, with 
both Mrs. Wynne and Ricka contriving a surface 
cheer that each thought deceived the other, and Chloe 
steeping an herb tonic with unsuspecting concern. 

Mrs. Wynne had written a formal note of refusal 
to Mrs. Durant’s invitation to breakfast with the 
great Sprague and his fellow artist, telling herself 
as she sent it off that its coldness must successfully 
express her utter indifference, if not defiance of the 
Durants—root and branch, so to speak. John Durant 
had had her other note now for several days and had 
made no effort to see her. 

On the afternoon before the day of the presen- 
tation ceremonies the sun burst through the dripping 
gloom and bathed Olympia in a golden glow. A 
tiny bar of it crept across the living-room at Great 
Oaks into which Chloe ushered John Durant. 

“You set and wait in here. She’s likely to be 
home any minute, though she’s pretty busy these 
days at school. Ain’t it a relief to have the rain let 
up? I wish to goodness some of the afternoon sun 
could get into this room ” Chloe whisked back 
the window hangings to let the errant bar of gold 
have more chance. She liked this Mr. Durant, and 
she thought (like Molly Deane) that perhaps he 
had some reason for coming so often to Great Oaks 
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besides just seeing the house. She beamed now 
on him. 

“Ts Mrs. Wynne—well?’’ 

“Mis’ Carla? Why—well’s usual. I don’t 
know as one could just say she works too hard, but 
I sort of suspect she thinks too hard, if you can see 
my meaning. And it’s lonely here for her, too— 
her having so many friends back in New York. 
Miss Ricka got sort 0’ peaked-looking all of a sudden, 
but we're catching her in time with a tonic. There 
comes Mis’ Carla, now, up the walk _ 

Something in the expression of John Durant’s 
face as he watched Mrs. Wynne walking up in the 
dazzling sunlight brought a smile to Chloe’s face. 
She slipped quietly back to the kitchen. Let Mis’ 
Carla find him there herself 

The sudden glow of sun had momentarily lifted 
Mrs. Wynne’s spirits, quickened her step. Entering 
by the kitchen door as was her wont, because it was 
so much more inviting than the formal front door, 
she threw a pleasant greeting to Chloe and passed 
on toward the living-room, Chloe’s smile follow- 
ing her. 

Then: “ You!” Chloe, listening, heard, and her 
smile abruptly vanished. 

““Yes—I only found your note yesterday. I’ve 
been in Chicago. And mother told me you couldn’t 
come to meet Sprague tomorrow morning. I was 
‘sure you were ill.” He laughed as though immensely 
relieved. “I had to see—for myself.” 

Carla Wynne stood rooted at the threshold of the 
door. Her heart had turned to a lump of ice, though 
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beneath it something fluttered disturbingly. An 
insistent thought beat at her brain. She must strike 
now—she must strike now! 

“I’m going to try very hard to persuade you 
and Ricka to go with us—to Detroit, I mean. You 
really didn’t give any good reason why you can’t go. 
And I promised mother me 

But his warmth gradually chilled before her 
stoniness. He advanced slowly towards her, both 
hands outstretched. He did not speak, nor did she 
move until he was close to her. Then she drew back 
against the door-frame, and put her hands 
behind her. 

“ Don’t touch me!” she cried, sharply. 

“Mrs. Wynne—Carla! What have I done? 
How have I offended you?” 

She wanted to think of cruel, horrible things ta 
say, words that would crush him, without revealing 
the truth—but the flutter beneath the ice that was 
her heart was sweeping through her whole body, 
shaking it. She could not think. 

“Please go away. I do not want ms 

He stepped backward and to one side. His voice, 
when he managed to speak, came in a low, con- 
trolled tone. 

“This is all distressing to me, Carla.” Her 
name slipped from his lips very naturally. “I have 
felt that I had won your friendship. I cannot go 
until I know why you dismiss me—in this manner. 
Won’t you come in and sit down?” 

Mrs. Wynne found herself walking into the 
room, taking the chair he pushed forward. The 
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truth, he must know the truth—sang in her ears. 
She wished she had the strength to push him bodily 
from the room, but her hands, icy-cold, lay limp and 
strengthless in her lap. 

He sat down opposite to her and leaned toward 
her. And a realization of his manliness, of the 
frankness and straightforwardness of his honest face 
swept over her, weakening her last restraint. 

He did not wait for her to speak. “I have 
found your friendship—very precious. I think it 
was that, the desire to win it, that kept me in 
Olympia. And I have grown to love Ricka dearly. 
But for that—your friendship and Ricka’s—I 
would walk out now at your bidding and not risk 
offending you further. But can’t you see that I 
must know—what has happened? ”’ 

Carla stirred, her eyes on her strengthless hands. 
“ Nothing has happened. You have never had—my 
friendship. You can never have it. I am—I am— 
Rex Freeman’s wife.” 

With a loud exclamation John Durant sprang to 
his feet, then dropped again into his chair. 

“Ts this true? It’s—it’s—forgive me, it’s be- 
yond belief! Why, it’s too good to be true! Tell 


ae 


me, is he 

“He is—dead. He died seven years ago.” 

“T always knew it. I felt it. He'd have gotten 
word to me some way. Poor old chap. So he called 
himself Reginald Wynne. How'd he get along, any- 
way? I can’t tell you what this means to me——” 
In his interest he had forgotten what had passed 
between them only a moment before. 
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“You can get his story—our story—from Mrs. 
Deane. She knows and she will enjoy telling it. But 
what she may not tell you is that Reginald Wynne 
died—hating you.” 

Again John Durant sprang to his feet. She 
looked squarely at him and tried desperately to 
exult that her words had struck hard. 

“What do you mean? My—old—pal 

“ Friendship betrayed ” she quoted in a low 
voice. “ Reginald Wynne could not forgive your 
letting him bear the brunt of your own wrong- 
doing—without a word.” 

“Word! I didn’t know where he was——” 

“You could have spoken before he was sent 
away—you could have told the truth. You might 
have known that he would never speak. * 

“The truth! Honestly, Mrs. Wynne, I can’t 
understan f 

The flutter beat at Carla Wynne’s pulses again 
—mounted to her head. But she pressed on, keeping 
her voice thin and cold. 

“Tf you must have it all in plain words—the 
truth that you, not he, stole the bond, for which act 
he suffered—and died—in exile.” 

“T stole the bond!” John Durant laughed, then 
grew quickly grave. ‘‘ Do you mean—did old Rex 
believe—all this time—that J stole that bond and let 
him suffer? Go away—give up everything? Oh, 
that’s—too awful.” He groaned, his face twisted 
in keen suffering. ‘And he’s dead. Rex, old 
man. ”? Deep emotion choked his voice and made 
further words impossible. 
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“T can’t believe—I won’t believe he did that!” 
Carla Wynne heard Ricka saying, had a mental 
vision through the blur that misted her brain of the 
girl standing before her, troubled but stubborn. 

John Durant shook himself ever so slightly and, 
reaching out, caught and held one of Mrs, 
Wynne’s hands. 

“Tf he believed that—of course you 
But you must know it isn’t true! I remember I 
needed money right at that time and Rex knew it. 
I’d asked him to loan me some. He met me on the 
street that night. I remember now I said some- 
thing to him—that I’d raised the money, or some- 
thing like that. I didn’t stop to explain that I’d made 
a clean breast of the whole escapade to my father— 
as he himself had advised me to do; I guess I figured 
he was too busy to listen. Father had given me a 
check that very day- % 

“Don’t, please.’ But a warm color flooded 
Carla Wynne’s face, a rush of ungovernable relief 
swept over her. 

“T cannot listen,’ she almost whispered. 
“ Reginald is not here to—speak for himself. Some 
one took that bond. hs 

“T understand.” John Durant’s voice steadied 
to a tender note. “ And I thank you—for what you 
have told me. There’s no use saying that I’d do any- 
thing in my power to undo the hideous mistake. I 
shall begin this very day going into that whole mat- 
ter. If there’s any way of getting at the truth at 
this late date, I’ll find it—for the sake of your 
friendship—and Ricka’s. I swear it.’”’ He stood up 
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straight and tall, his head on a level with the framed 
“ Fidelis.’ Leaning down, he passed one hand 
caressingly over Carla Wynne’s head. 

“But you won’t make me stay away from you— 
and Great Oaks,” he begged, boyishly. 

She tried to indicate by a nod of her head that 
she must insist upon that very thing, but failed in 
the effort. Anyway, they were going away, though 
she was not ready yet to tell him that. 

“There is no use ’ she protested, rising 
hastily so as to end the situation. 

He accepted his dismissal without protest, 
realizing that further words between them just then 
must be only distressing. He held her hand for a 
moment in parting with a clasp so firm and reassur- 
ing as to compel her acquiescence. 

He walked from Great Oaks with a slow, uncer- 
tain step, as one would walk in a daze. At the 
corner of the street on which lived the Deanes, he 
stopped abruptly. “ You may ask Mrs. Deane— 
she will tell you.” He turned down the cross-street. 
In the side yard of the rectory Mrs. Deane was play- 
ing ball with her youngest son. She hailed him 
with a cheery wave of her hand. 

“May I steal ten minutes of your playtime?” 
John Durant asked. 

She intuitively guessed at his errand and led 
him toward the house. 

“Yes, indeed. We can have Dick’s study to 
ourselves.” 

A half-minute later the door of the study closed 
behind them. 


CHAPTER XXII 


“TO BE FRIENDS IS WORTH MORE ts 


Poor Gwen—during the days that preceded the 
ceremony of presentation the sweet flavor of her 
anticipation turned gradually bitter. She had been 
first baffled by Ricka’s strange acquiescence, had 
waited warily, and with inner misgiving, for her 
to “tell,” but when the days passed and Ricka told 
nothing, suspicion gave way to wonder, and finally 
to resentment that Ricka’s attitude could so effec- 
tually “spoil”? everything for her. 

She hated the fussy Georgette dress. 

No one—especially the Gyps—seemed to think 
she had done anything so very wonderful. Even 
Miss Aldrich’s praise damned by its faintness. 

For fear that her mother, by a volley of question- 
ing, might ferret out the truth of her dejection, Gwen 
deliberately avoided her as much as was possible, 
staying at school under the plea of working over 
references for her history thesis. In fact, she found 
in the stupid old books a momentary respite from her 
tormented thoughts. 

For in the girl’s character was an element of 
squareness, though the warp and woof of it had 
been sadly tangled and ravelled by her ambition and 
by a selfishness that found its revenge in petty 
jealousies. She did not want to shine through 
some one else’s glory. She did not want any one 
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else to give her anything. And though she tried to 
tell herself her poem had fairly won the prize, not- 
withstanding Miss Aldrich’s opinion, she found no 
lasting comfort in the thought because Ricka, by 
her silence, had made it possible for her to keep it. 
For most certainly, if Ricka told of her piracy in 
Miss Aldrich’s room, the whole thing would be 
dragged before the student government, Eve 
Summers presiding, and Margel, chairman of the 
Penalties Committee. 

The thought of Margel, her chum of long years, 
passing punishment upon her, broke her. As she 
sat, on the afternoon before the great day, and stared 
unseeing at a summary of events leading up to the 
Civil War, her resentment gave way to an out-and- 
out wretchedness deepened by a loneliness for Margel 
and the nagging conviction that Ricka, whom she 
had tried so hard to despise, was awfully ‘‘ game”’ 
not to tell—whatever her reason. More than game, 
decent, more than decent, downright “ white.” 

Suddenly, around the wall of books that shut off 
the history section, Ricka herself put her head. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed, startled, hesitating. 

Gwen muttered something that sounded like 
“Hullo,” but that had no cordiality in it. She 
wished Ricka’d go away. Ricka was the last person 
in the world she wanted to see. But Ricka stood 
irresolute, looking for all the world as though it was 
her soul that was troubled. 

“ Gwen—TI haven’t told you, I guess—that I’m 
awfully glad your poem won the prize.” 


“TO BE FRIENDS IS WORTH MORE ey 


The two were alone in the shadowy library. 
From somewhere outside came the voices of the girls 
at baseball practice, raised in sharp commands, loud 
“yeas.” Gwen pushed her books aside and stood 
straight, so that her face was on a level with Ricka’s. 

“Are you making fun of me?” she demanded. 
“Why in the world should you be glad when I—I 
acted the way I did—the other day? And why 
didn’t you tell on me, anyway? Then I s’pose your 
poem would have won.” 

Ricka, her face red and unhappy, stood her 
ground, despite an insistent desire to run away. She 
felt that Gwen had every right to her ungracious 
demand. Her eyes fell for a moment before Gwen’s 
half-angry glance, then lifted bravely. 

“T didn’t tell—because you hadn’t said anything 
about—my mother and me. I can’t talk about that 
to any one because mother has forbidden it, but when 
I knew that what—what you said was true—then I 
was glad you tore my poem up—that I didn’t copy 
it—or anythin 4 

“ Didn’t you bring a copy of your poem back?” 
struck in Gwen, staring incredulously. 

“No. I—I forgot it. I was terribly unhappy. 
You see, I didn’t know—about all that—that you 
knew about, until—that day. But it doesn’t matter. 
I don’t believe my mother’d mind if I told just you 
that we’re going away when the term ends. And, 
Gwen, I’ve been talking to the Gyps, and they don’t 
hate you—not at all. Of course they were angry 
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about the spread and all that, but they've sort of 
grown to understand and fn 

Gwen sat down suddenly with a suggestion of 
limpness. Her head whirled. What on earth was 
Ricka talking about? Ricka hadn’t handed in her 
poem at all—Miss Aldrich’s little collection had gone 
to the judges without it, and evidently Miss Aldrich 
did not know it had been destroyed. And whatever 
did Ricka mean about her knowing something—it 
must be something connected with that letter her 
mother was always hinting about. And Ricka had 
been pleading for her with the Gyps—after every- 
thing. Oh, she just couldn’t endure such generosity 
—not for anything in the world! 

“T won’t take the prize,’ she muttered. “TI 
thought yours had gone in, too. You said you were 
going to bring back a copy. And I don’t know 
anything about you, Ricka Wynne, or your mother, 
so I couldn’t have told anything if I’d been that mean. 
I guess mother knows something, ’cause she said she 
did, and I pretended I knew, that day I was so mad. 
But I don’t want the old prize now—I haven’t 
really won it.” 

“Gwen, what are you going to do?” 

“T’m going to Miss Aldrich and tell her.” 

Ricka caught her arm imploringly. 

“Oh, no, Gwen. Please. It'd mean my telling 
Miss Aldrich and—and every one about—about 
mother and me. And I couldn’t endure that now. 
It would be the unkindest thing you could do. And 
my poem doesn’t matter, for, you see, after mother 
told me everything, I’d have taken it out anyway. 
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Some one who really belongs here (She shivered. 
Who, more than she?) ought to get the prize—and 
read it. Please, Gwen, promise you won't tell 
Miss Aldrich! ”’ 

If Gwen had a moment’s suspicion of Ricka’s 
sincerity, it was quickly dispelled by the distress in 
Ricka’s voice and in the honest pleading of her face. 
She felt suddenly and unaccountably sorry for the 
younger girl. Ricka talked in riddles to her, but 
she could understand that Ricka was very unhappy 
and, perhaps, really needed her. 

“ Ricka, I’ve been as mean to you as I could— 
every chance I had. I guess I was always jealous 
of you—about Margel. I—I even fell on purpose 
that day on Hedley—to make you appear silly to 
the others 4 

Ricka drew in her breath sharply, but beyond 
that gave no sign of surprise or shock. So many 
astonishing and upsetting things had been happening 
and revealing themselves of late that even a confes- 
sion of such unkindness had no sting. Anyway, she 
had been presuming and interfering. 

*“‘ All that doesn’t matter, now, Gwen. I might 
have done the same thing in your place.” Ricka 
made a little gesture as though to dismiss all that 
was past. “Gwen—can’t we be friends?” 

Gwen stared again, from under heavy brows, 
suspiciously, unbelieving. But Ricka’s eyes, wide 
with pleading, met hers squarely. She slowly held 
out her hand and Ricka caught it gratefully. 

“T don’t want the old prize ” Gwen mut- 
tered, oddly stirred by some brand-new emotion. 
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‘Oh, Gwen, to be friends is worth more than 
any old prize to me—even if I had had a chance. 
And I’ve just hated thinking that the Gyppery was 
broken up, especially if it was in any way my fault. 
Tomorrow when you read your ode we'll be the very 
proudest ones in the whole school! ”’ 

Gwen shut her books abruptly. Well, she’d not 
tell Miss Aldrich. Though it’d be an actual relief— 
she felt so queer and upset. She tried desperately to 
think of something friendly to say that would 
express to Ricka that she, too, valued friendship 
between them, something that would meet Ricka’s 
honest generosity with a like generosity, but, failing, 
finally blurted, with awkward consciousness: ““ Come 
on home with me and see my new dress.” 

However, Ricka’s courage rebelled at that—no, 
she could not face Mrs. Murray. She made some 
excuse. She walked with Gwen to the corner, then 
slowly retraced her steps past the school (from the 
rear of which came the merry voices of the baseball 
nines) toward Great Oaks, shadowy beneath its 
spreading trees. 

Gwen went directly home. She found her 
mother collapsed in a huge leather rocker, every line 
of her attitude expressing physical weariness. 

“Well, everything’s ready, though I’m played 
out. I wonder what Mrs. Steele would have done 
without me. It'll be the nicest luncheon ever given 
in this town. I sort of think a few women will be 
surprised. The tables look as pretty—Mrs. Day 
brought over her blue glazed bowls, and with sweet- 
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peas and daffodils in them they’ll show up nicely. 
And the hand-painted cards come from Swain’s. 
Miss Randall’s writing the names. I’ve put the 
Wynne woman next to Miss Saxe right where she’ll 
face every one——” Mrs. Murray rocked slowly 
backward, her long-planned denouement looming 
large in its anticipated triumph. 

“Mother, I wish you'd call her Mrs. Wynne!” 

By a quick lifting of her body, Mrs. Murray 
brought the rocker forward and her feet to the floor. 

“Well, Miss Hoity-toity, why in the world 
should I call her anything except just what I 
want to?” 

Gwen felt a shiver of distaste. She turned away. 
Then she told herself her mother was tired, and 
consequently cross. 

Which was quite true. Mrs. Murray was very 
tired, and for the momert exasperated. 

“ Do you think if it hadn’t been for you I’d have 
bothered my head about your Mrs. Wynne or that 
girl of hers? But as long as I have bothered and 
know a few things, I’ll see how a few people in this 
town look when I tell them Ki 

“Mother, what do you know about Mrs. Wynne 
that’s so—dreadful? ” 

“Oh, you’d like to know, then? Well, your fine 
teacher wasn’t any teacher at all before she came 
here. She painted stage scenery for a living. 
There!” She said the words slowly, loudly, dis- 
tinctly, her teeth clicking with each syllable. 

But Gwen registered nothing but a sudden inter- 
est. “Is that all? Painted stage scenery? I never 
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heard of it. Though I suppose some one has to 
paint it, and probably it’s as important to have it well 
done as to have the actors know their parts ee 

“That’s just about as much as I’d expect you 
to know of the rightness of things. Well, Lucius 
Durant will feel mighty cheap—and so will the 
Wynne woman—begging your pardon.” Mrs. 
Murray relaxed again into the depths of her chair 
with a satisfied sigh. 

Gwen looked down at her. Her mother was tired. 
Her mother worked hard at everything—her mother 
had given her the new dress. She loved her mother. 
She wished she knew how to talk to her—tell her 
things, tell her all that had passed between her and 
Ricka, bringing with it such a strange new under- 
standing. But she had never talked to her mother 
like that. Well, she’d like to do something 
for her. 

“ Mother, will you sit here comfy until I make 
you a nice cup of tea? It'll rest you ever so much.” 

Mrs. Murray turned her head in astonishment. 
At the moment of subsiding into the leather chair, 
she had been thinking how bracing a nice cup of tea 
would be, but just hadn’t had the strength to put the 
kettle over the fire, and now Gwen, Gwen who seldom 
offered to do anything for her, was anticipating 
her desire! Gwen had not waited for any answer, 
but had run to the kitchen, and her mother could 
hear the rush of water at the tap where she was 
filling the kettle. Mrs. Murray suddenly began to 
think that it was mighty nice to have a girl most 
grown up—they’d be like sisters after a little. Gwen 
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was a girl in a thousand, too. In that pleasant con- 
templation she forgot poor Mrs. Wynne and her 
petty vengeance. 

In a brief space of time Gwen came with the tea 
in one of the “best” cups and, beside it on a lac- 
quered tray, a plate of thin bread-and-jam_ sand- 
wiches—currant and gooseberry jam, too! Gwen 
had remembered her favorite kind. Mrs. Murray 
drank the tea in long sips and nibbled hungrily on 
the sandwiches. 

““ Goodness, I didn’t know how tired I was.” 

Then, because she knew it would please her 
mother, Gwen put on the new dress and her white 
slippers and came down and stood before her mother 
and repeated the prize ode, carefully, with 
flushed cheeks. 

“It’s beautiful, Gwen. I don’t know how you 
ever wrote it. I’m as proud as can be.” 

“ Mother ” Gwen, forgetful of the new 
gown, dropped to the edge of her mother’s chair and 
put imploring arms about her mother’s neck. 
“Mother, as long as you're going to be so 
proud and happy tomorrow about me—can’t you— 
won’t you promise not to say anything about 
Mrs. Wynne?” 

““Whatever’s got into you, Gwen Murray? 
Stand up. That dress’ll look like a sight. Why 
shouldn’t 1 ” She stopped short, her words 
arrested by a curious look of yearning on her 
girl’s face. 

“Mother, if you do I’ll feel—ashamed. It’ll be 
so—so small. And, mother, I don’t want to feel 
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ashamed of you!” This last came with almost 
a cry. 

Mrs. Murray rose abruptly, putting the tray and 
the “ best” cup down with a deliberate care intended 
to conceal her agitation. 

“Well, things are certainly different these days 
when a girl talks about being ashamed of her mother! 
Go upstairs and take that dress off and hang it up 
and put the sheet over it. And then lie down and 
rest. I don’t know but that you need a physic at 
that. And I’ll do what I think best tomorrow.” But 
she knew—and Gwen knew—that she’d say nothing 
about Mrs. Wynne. Her long-fostered plans lay 
shattered before a something she had not the wisdom 
or experience to analyze, but the intuition to feel— 
Gwen unknowingly had created a beauty much finer 
than the few lines of her prize ode! 

“T will rest, mother. You don’t know how I 
dread—tomorrow. I’m frightened to death!” 

* * * * * 

At the imposing brick house on Oak Avenue, 
Mrs. Lucius Durant was giving final orders for the 
breakfast to honor the sculptor and his friend. She 
was giving them a little nervously, apprehensive of 
Baggs’ shortcomings, fully aware of her own. She 
wished Lucius and John had not wanted it—though 
it had not crossed her mind to express aloud such a 
wish. And John was no help at all, for he had come 
in an hour earlier with a strange look on his face 
and had immediately closeted himself with his father, 
and she had felt they were not talking of the com- 
ing festivities. 
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If Mrs. Wynne were coming she’d feel a little 
easier. With some one different at the table, like 
Mrs. Wynne, she’d not be expected to talk at all and 
could keep her eye on Lucius and the butler. 

Leaving Baggs’ realm, she met John in the hall. 
He brushed past her with a scant greeting. 

“ John : 

“Yes, mother.” He turned from the great hall- 
rack with his hat in his hand, the barest show of 
politeness covering his impatience. 

“You couldn’t drive out to the Debbs’ farm and 
get some eggs, could you?” 

“ Sorry, mother. I’ve got to make an important 
call. Send Crabbe.” Then, struck by the tired look 
in her eyes, he added: “‘ Go with Crabbe. It’s glo- 
rious after the rain, and the air will do you good. 
You stay indoors too much. Don’t worry your head 
about tomorrow: i 

She followed his advice, going with Crabbe to 
the Debbs’ farm, three miles from Olympia. They 
returned by the road that wound round Hedley Hill. 
And as they circled the knob and approached old 
Haskell’s cottage, Mrs. Durant saw John emerge 
from it. Not that that surprised her, for since his 
return John often called on the old man, but a dejec- 
tion in John’s manner, as he walked away, with 
lowered head, struck her as odd. She directed 
Crabbe to stop, and called out: “ John!” But John 
did not turn and, mystified, she ordered Crabbe to 
drive on. 


CHAPTER XXIII 
JUSTICE 


Or the principals in Olympia’s festivities, Wester- 
velt Sprague alone waited the hour with undisturbed 
satisfaction. He had disposed of his “ Justice,” 
which, discarded by a more particular community, 
had threatened to become a white elephant on his 
hands; for it he had now an astonishing check in his 
pocket. Too, he was to be féted, and that meant 
good publicity in New York papers and more orders. 
He had brought with him Chester Norris, who, 
besides being an artist, was a dean of critics, and he 
was glad old Chester could see first-hand what some 
people (even in Ohio) thought of him and his work. 
To be sure, that morning, under cover of Lucius 
Durant’s heavy flow of talk and Mrs. Durant’s 
concern for the breakfast, he conveyed to Norris 
how amusing he found these small-town people; 
nevertheless he ate ravenously of Baggs’ good things 
and expanded in the obvious awe of the other guests. 

John Durant, though he made a great effort to 
entertain his mother’s guests, was plainly absorbed 
by some concern of his own. And a close observer 
might have easily deducted that this concern annoyed 
his father, for at intervals the older man levelled a 
sternly admonishing glance at the younger, from 
under beetling brows. 

Mrs. Durant, hot and flustered, kept her eyes 
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on the butler and the platters and the plates, and 
spoke only when directly addressed. Beneath her 
anxiety pressed a sort of hurt that Mrs. Wynne had 
failed her at this time. Why, if she’d known 
Mrs. Wynne wouldn’t come, she’d never have con- 
sented to the breakfast—no matter how much Lucius 
and John urged! 

Suddenly she realized that her husband was 
speaking of Mrs. Wynne and her coming to 
St. Margaret’s. 

“She lived in New York. You may know 
her?’ he was asking, in his gruff tones, turning 
his glance to Westervelt Sprague. And because 
her nerves were tense, she felt the curious suspense 
with which her son waited the sculptor’s reply. 

Westervelt Sprague repeated the name politely. 
But Chester Norton quickened to sudden interest. 

“Tt can’t be Carla Wynne—the artist?” 

Now it was John Durant who answered. “ Yes. 
Though before she was married she was at the 
head of a girls’ school near New York City. 
After her husband’s death she went on with 
his profession i 

Lucius Durant flashed his son a glance that said: 
“How do you know all this?’ but before he could 
in any way express his amazement, Chester 
Norton exclaimed: 

“TI should say she did go on with his profes- 
sion! Left him several leagues behind. He was a 
queer chap—likeable, but obsessed with something 
or other none of us could ever understand. But she’s 
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gone a long way toward revolutionizing the artistry 
of staging, put it on a high level. I recall I heard 
she’d quit New York suddenly. And she’s here— 
teaching again! I'll be glad to see her. There are 
a great many artists who look upon her as a master 
in her line S 

Westervelt Sprague broke in with something he 
remembered he had heard Henshaw, the great play 
producer, say of Carla Wynne’s art. The two talked 
enthusiastically. John Durant looked at his father, 
then down at his plate. He covered a smile with 
his napkin. Well, his father knew that much of the 
truth. And it couldn’t have been broken to him in 
any better way: 

“T’m indignant that Mrs, Wynne should bury 
herself here—with all pardon, sir. You're to be 


congratulated on holding her,” Norton was saying. 
* * * * * 


At Great Oaks Mrs. Wynne put the finishing 
touches to a very careful toilet. She told herself, 
ironically, that she faced “sentence.” Notwith- 
standing, she admitted to an inexplainable lightness 
of spirit out of all proportion to the moment, that 
came, she realized deep in her heart, from the fact 
that John Durant knew the truth. He had said he 
had not stolen the bond and that he’d get at the true 
facts of the matter. He had taken her burden. 
Her shadow was lifting—perhaps not far ahead lay 
blessed daylight. 

She steeled herself for her encounter with 
Mrs. Murray. After all, that couldn’t hurt very 
much—those kind of things never did. Mrs. Murray 
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had doubtless already spread her story; she had only 
to put to rest any fears Olympia might hold that 
she was planning to remain at Great Oaks—and 
St. Margaret’s—as Mrs. Rex Freeman. Tomorrow 
she would tell Lucius Durant that she was 
going away. 

She studied herself in the mirror. Her lavender 
gown emphasized the ivory pallor of her skin. Over 
her temples her black hair waved softly. Not all the 
shadows had fled from her pensive eyes, but about 
her lips hovered something very like a smile. It 
was this persistent twist to her lips that fascinated 
her—held her gaze at the mirror. 

“How absurd! How inconsistent!” She 
argued to the face before her, trying with a frown 
to chase the elfin smirk away. ‘ Don’t you know 
that you are about to face judgment?” But the 
smile broadened and finally broke into a queer laugh 
which reached Ricka, in the next room. She had not 
heard her mother laugh for a long, long time, it 
seemed to her. It was funny that she felt like 
laughing today! 

At the Masonic Parlors, Mrs. Murray, perspir- 
ing, anxious, for the tenth time rearranged the daffo- 
dils in the blue bowls. She felt that the table, 
horseshoe-shaped, reflected immense credit upon the 
Progressives. The day, too, was perfect. All 
Olympia was rising in best garb and spirits to the 
moment. New bunting readorned the grandstand, 
upon which in an hour or two her Gwen would read 
her poem. Nothing could go wrong 

And while she fluttered over last jobs, she kept 
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thinking, back of everything else, of what Gwen had 
said. ‘As long as you have so much to be proud 
of—it would be so small ”’ And Gwen had said 
she didn’t want to be ashamed of her. It was all 
right to say things were coming to a pretty pass, but 
after all, why should the most filial love blind itself? 
Mothers ought—Mrs. Murray, having had only an 
ambition for material things by which to direct her 
life, knew little of ideals, but she had a saving love 
for her child that was stronger than any other emo- 
tion, and she knew now that she wanted that child to 
be proud of her! And Gwen should be! With this 
determination dominant, she became filled with a 
beautiful humility as pleasant as it was rare to her. 
She beamed on her sister toilers, spoke gently to a 
clumsy girl who spilled water over the spotless 
cloth, sympathized with Mrs. Day over the misfit of 
her made-over dress. 

Lucius Durant and his guests arrived early. 
Mrs. Murray spied them greeting Mrs. Steele. After 
a moment Mrs. Steele approached her, Lucius Durant 
and his guests actually following at her heels. 
Mrs. Murray had just enough time to draw in her 
breath and smooth a flounce of the Egyptian- 
figured silk. 

“Mrs. Murray, Mr. Durant says that Mr. 
Sprague and Mr. Norton are great friends of 
Mrs. Wynne. He suggests that you place her 
between them < 

Within her heart Mrs. Murray felt a sharp con- 
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traction—the death struggle of her long-fostered 
plans! But she answered composedly. 

“Yes, indeed. Mrs. Steele, may I remind 
Oe 

“I’m sure I beg your pardon! Mrs. Sprague, 
I want to introduee——”’ Mrs. Steele hurried 
through the introductions as though it were really 
absurd in Mrs. Murray to force them. Then she 
led her great men away, leaving Mrs. Murray alone 
with Mr. Durant. 

“Mrs. Wynne, you know, is an artist, besides 
being a school teacher. She’s so modest that she’s 
insisted upon keeping her renown in the back- 
ground ” the President of the Trustees of 
St. Margaret’s explained. 

“Td heard she painted stage scenery.” Mrs. 
Murray could be forgiven for her tart tone; souls 
are not chastened in a twinkling. 

“More than that. More than that. She’s lifted 
the profession to a higher level. She is a leader. 
We may be very proud. Yes, we may be very proud. 
We have a famous He broadcasted his accla- 
mations in so loud a voice that a group of women 
gathered around him. To them, with a delight that 
led them quite naturally to suppose that he’d known 
all the time how very great Mrs. Wynne was, he 
repeated that Mrs. Wynne, besides being an excep- 
tional preceptress, was a leader among artists! 

Mrs. Murray walked away. She felt limp and 
cheated. She lost for the moment her pleasant sense 
of magnanimity. If she had wanted to 
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spring her precious news—it wouldn’t have been 
news! And there was old Lucius Durant raving 
over Mrs. Wynne 

So when Carla Wynne arrived, pale, composed, 
every fibre of her soul steeled to endure with dignity 
anything that awaited her, she met an excited group 
of townspeople, from which emerged the two distin- 
guished guests, one of whom caught both her hands. 

“ Carla Wynne—you base deserter.”’ 

She gave her head an imperceptible shake as 
though to clear her eyes. 

“Why, Chester Norton ” She forgot the 
others. “ You dear, good, old pal! I could almost 
cry with joy: s 

Norton turned to Sprague. Introductions fol- 
lowed. Lucius Durant shook her hands. Then 
every one tried to. It was so exciting, they declared, 
to find that they had a great artist right in Olympia— 
at St. Margaret’s. Why in the world had she wanted 
to go back to teaching? And Mr. Durant had kept 
her secret 

“We've put you between your friends, Mrs. 
Wynne,” Mrs. Steele told her. ‘‘ Perhaps you'll say 
a few words—just extemporaneous—after the 
others. About yourself. It'll please every one— 
for,” archly, “you know you seem like one of us 
now! Can’t we persuade you?” 

Had not Carla Wynne at that moment seen John 
Durant enter the room she must have succumbed 
to the bewildering whirl of everything, but the smile 
with which his glance immediately sought her out 
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steadied her. She firmly declined to force herself 
into the programme, answered questions from right 
and left, and slipped into the place allotted to her, 
between the visiting artists. 

The hour she had so dreaded had in it an element 
of unexpected pleasure, for she immediately fell 
into low-toned chatter with Chester Norton over old 
friends and the work of several well-known studios. 
But occasional glances at Mrs. Murray’s face, and at 
the beaming smile Molly Deane was trying to cast 
her way, sufficed to keep that joy momentary; of 
course, her sentence was merely postponed—these 
people had not had time yet to hear the truth! And 
when they did. 

After the luncheon, while Mrs. Steele was intro- 
ducing every one present to their “ distinguished 
guests,’ John Durant drew Mrs. Wynne away and 
to a window. 

“‘T have heard—the whole story. I went to 
Mrs. Deane.” 

Carla Wynne’s lips moved as though she were 
going to speak, then closed. After all—she had 
told him to go. 

“T understand, now, the barrier that has stood 
between us. And I spoke to my father. i 

“You told him everything?” 

“Oh, no—not everything. I simply told him 
I had heard that Rex had died believing that I had 
stolen that bond. He was considerably excited. 
That was enough for now. Later we can tell him 
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everything. And I went out and tried to talk to 
old Haskell.” 

“ Did he remember—anything? ” 

“He’s hopeless. The poor old chap’d only whim- 
per when I’d try to make him think back. He’s like 
a child. He’ll talk of Ricka as long as you'll let him. 
Her kindness to him has certainly brought a little 
sunshine into his life. It’s wakened memories of 
his daughter. But you can’t hold his mind on any- 
thing else.” 

Mrs. Wynne shivered. Her eyes, dark with 
disappointment, lifted to John Durant’s face. 

“There is not much more you can do—is there?” 
She spoke very low. “ But it won’t matter. For I 
have made up my mind—we must go away.” 

John Durant suppressed a quick exclamation. 
He made a slight movement as though to touch her, 
hold her; then his hand dropped to his side. 

“You must not go away!” he implored. “ We'll 
find something: Two women approached, and 
with ill-concealed impatience he began talking of 
the afternoon’s programme. 

The important personages were conveyed in 
automobiles the few blocks to the grandstand, around 
which already were gathering throngs of people 
from Olympia and Shaleton. The St. Margaret’s 
girls were grouping in the centre; the Boy Scouts 
approached, led by a drum and fife corps, and massed 
at the right. Girl Scouts, bearing between their 
ranks an outspread American flag, conducted the 
Olympia band to its position. Automobile horns 
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honked, and dogs barked and fought and scurried 
under foot. Vendors shouted their wares, their 
colorful balloons swaying aloft in the breeze, chil- 
dren hot and impatient laughed and cried and ran 
about in every one’s way. And over everything, 
immutable, stood the new statue, ready for the 
moment when, by a clever twist of some one’s hand, 
the folds of the flag which shrouded it would fall, 
revealing its beauty and its message (and the 
civic generosity of Lucius Durant) to the expec- 
tant townspeople. 

Carla Wynne, taking her place on the grandstand, 
looked at it, saw, as though the flag did not enfold it, 
its features. She smiled, a queer twisted smile. 
Cold Justice! And yet at that moment she could 
not muster one pang of hatred or bitterness for 
Lucius Durant or any one. For so nearly had she 
emerged from her black shadow into the daylight 
that she felt only pity for these people who had 
wronged Rex Freeman. Theirs had been a cruelly 
mistaken justice. It was not for her to judge them. 
For she had made mistakes, too. 

Oh, greatest mistake—her coming to Great Oaks 
as she had come, under an assumed identity. Great 
Oaks that, in its simple beauty, had stood through 
the generations for all that was honorable and 
straightforward. Fidelis, the watchword of these 
generations, had meant faithful to the best—not to 
the hatred and vengeance Rex Freeman, in his unfor- 
giving bitterness, had taught her, and that had 
brought her to Great Oaks. 
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She could not keep her mind on the program as 
it went forward, number by number. The faces 
before her blurred into one composite face, uplifted, 
eager, childish in its simple anticipation. And that 
face belonged to the people she had deceived—the 
people who had trusted to her their most precious 
possession—their girls. She thought of Mrs. 
Waring and her shy advances, and other mothers 
who had come to her, first with suspicion and later 
with confidence, of Lucius Durant and his pompous 
assumption of responsibility (yet he had accepted 
her without question), and simple Mrs. Durant, who, 
only a week before, had told her clumsily that her 
influence had madé Margel a different girl. Well, 
perhaps by the changes she had started at the school 
she had made amends for her deceit 

And John Durant—what had he thought when 
Molly Deane had told him she had really come to 
Great Oaks to “ hate at close range”? Oh, that she, 
who stood now at the edge of her shadow, had ever 
wanted that! 

Her punishment would be that she must go away. 
And not even the reminiscences she had shared with 
Chester Norton over old friends could mitigate the 
pang of loneliness.she felt at the thought. She’d 
endeavor to lose herself in her other work with the 
friends who did not know of Rex Freeman and 
Great Oaks—and John Durant. Olympia, St. Mar- 
garet’s and the girls she had learned to love, and 
Molly Deane must, after a while, be forgotten. Yes, 
that would be her punishment. 
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Suddenly she spied Ricka’s face in the blur in 
front of her. And Ricka’s face wore a look of alone- 
ness so tragically like the feeling in her own heart 
that the truth came to her with shocking suddenness 
that the brunt of that punishment would be Ricka’s. 
For Ricka had been happier here than she had ever 
been in her life. Not all the love and devotion her 
mother could heap upon her would take the place of 
these companions who had made that happiness. 

A tumultuous clapping and cheering brought 
Mrs. Wynne to the realization that Gwen Murray 
had mounted the platform. The prize ode. Mrs. 
Wynne had a fleeting recollection that Miss Aldrich 
had thought Ricka would win it. Far better that she 
had not—only stony silence would have greeted 
her poor child! 

Then Mrs. Wynne intercepted a strange ex- 
change. Gwen, facing her audience, had hesitated 
for all the world as though she was going to refuse 
to read her ode, when suddenly her glance must have 
sought out Ricka’s, for Ricka, leaning well forward, 
was nodding vigorously, smiling, making clapping 
motions with her hands. Strange that Gwen 
Murray had to depend upon Ricka for courage! 

As Gwen finished her poem and received her 
prize with a few fitting remarks from the chairman 
of the committee, a girl from the St. Margaret’s 
ranks rushed forward with a bunch of flowers. 
Another followed. And then Margel Durant 
approached with a corsage of sweet peas. That 
very thing had been a part of Gwen’s dream of 
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triumph and yet, leaning down to receive the nose- 
gay, she saw Margel through a sudden blur of tears! 

After this the Mayor of the town spoke, and 
then the Congressman and the State Senator, and 
finally, when every one was tired and the sun was 
dropping low, a very tiny girl in white with a 
crown of flowers on her head drew the cord that held 
the flag around the statue. The flag dropped, fold 
by fold, the band struck up the Star Spangled 
Banner, the personages on the grandstand rose, 
heads bared, the Boy Scouts and the Girl Scouts 
stood at salute, the women and children sang shrilly, 
a dog howled, and Lucius Durant’s civic gift passed 
into history. 

Carla Wynne avoided Molly Deane by allowing 
Lucius Durant to send her home with Crabbe. 
Chester Norton and Westervelt Sprague accompa- 
nied her to the door of Great Oaks. She was glad 
that their approaching departure prevented them 
from coming in; somehow she felt that it would 
be sacrilege to take these men who were a part of 
her husband’s other life to that hearthstone, hal- 
lowed by traditions. Indeed, she felt like shun- 
ning it herself. She could not bear to look at 
that “ Fidelis.” 

But as she passed the half-open door of the 
living-room, Ricka called. 

“ Mother.” 

“T didn’t think you'd be home, child. I thought 
of course the girls ‘t 

“The Gyps are going to have a spread in 
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Margel’s barn,” Ricka explained, in a colorless voice. 
“ But I came home first. I wanted to tell you some- 
thing. I don’t know that it will make any difference. 
But, mother, Gwen told me today she thought I 
ought to know that what her mother knows about 
you is just that you painted stage scenery. Nothing 
else. Her cousin’s sister-in-law lives in New York 
and wrote about it to Gwen’s mother. So—so you 
see, they don’t know—the—the real truth, and Aunt 
Molly didn’t tell any one anything fe 

“Oh, Ricka = 

“ Does it make any difference?” 

Mrs. Wynne caught the girl in her arms. ‘“ Does 
it make any difference? Oh, the difference of a 
friendship not spoiled—a trust not betrayed! We 
must still go away, but I can take Molly Deane’s 
love with me. You blessed child, for you to sense 
that your news would mean so much to me! Now 
off to your Gyps—I must go straight to Molly 
Deane!” In her excitement it did not occur to 
Mrs. Wynne to wonder at the intimacy between 
Ricka and Gwen Murray that had led to this enlight- 
enment. She remembered, though, the lonely look 
she had caught on Ricka’s face during the pro- 
gramme of the afternoon. From the door she called: 

“Invite little Joy Waring to stay all night with 
you. Chloe will make you cream peppermints. And 
we'll read something together.” 

Mother had not read with her for several weeks! 
Ricka ran down the drive with light step. 
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Directiy after the close of the programme the 
Gyps began to gather under the dusty gables of the 
Durant stable. They had not convened as a Gyppery 
band since the day of the spread; that fact, the excit- 
ing events of the afternoon, and the thought that 
Gwen was coming back to their fold lent added ani- 
mation and significance to this gathering. 

Joy, Margel, Gracia, and Elsa, first to reach the 
Gyppery stronghold, discussed in guardedly pitched 
tones Gwen’s repentance. Though Gwen, like the 
prodigal son, was returning to open arms and feast- 
ing, nevertheless these girls indulged in a lingering 
fling of resentment. 

“T can forgive her everything but that trick 
she played on us at the spread. Of course I’ve told 
Ricka I'd forget even that, and I will—but it 
isn’t easy: - 

“That’s the way I felt, Margel. She’s been 
horrid all winter, but maybe any one of us would 
have been in her place. She wanted something on 
the Student Council and she didn’t get a thing. But 
I believe she’s really ashamed of the way she’s acted. 
And it'll be nice having her go round with us again. 
T always liked Gwen a lot.”’ 

Joy agreed with Margel and Elsa and added for 
herself : “I’ve just hated the way she’s treated poor 
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Ricka unhappy. I couldn’t have forgiven her if 
Ricka herself hadn’t begged us to. I didn’t think 
Ricka knew everything, but when I tried to tell her 
about what Gwen did that afternoon we were skiing, 
why, she knew—and if you'll believe it, Gwen had 
confessed about it herself! Whatever’s happened 
between Ricka and Gwen’s a mystery, and you can’t 
get one word of it out of Rick, and she acts awfully 
different, but if Rick can be friends with Gwen— 
why, I’m sure the rest of us are as big.” 

“T think Gwen’s felt that the Gyppery should 
have stood by her more than we have. After all 
she helped get it up, you remember. And there’s 
that pledge we made ai 

Margel interrupted. “ Suffering cats, do you 
suppose any one’s ever found that pledge? ‘To 
guard by all our worldly goods even to our lives 
our in-vi-o-lable rights—’til death us do part! 
Fidelis!’ she sang, waving aloft a box to the immi- 
nent peril of the sandwiches it contained. “ Weren’t 
we as solemn as could be over that last covenant? 
We thought the end of the school was cer- 
tainly threatening: A 

“ And instead I think it was the beginnin 
interpolated Joy, a comically serious look straighten- 
ing her jolly face. “At least school’s much 
nicer 

“The very next one of us who goes to Great 
Oaks simply must look in that vase,” declared Elsa, 
firmly. “I wouldn’t for the world have Mrs. Wynne 
find the pledge now—we’d feel downright cheap.” 
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“T feel cheap enough about that night we played 
ghosts. Of course Mrs. Wynne might have thought 
some of the town kids were playing a prank, but 
I’ve always wondered ’bout my Gyp pin. If I lost it 
at Great Oaks and she found it a8 

‘““Wouldn’t she have said something by this 
time?” 

“ No—Mrs. Wynne wouldn’t. That’s like her.” 

“T shiver straight to my toes whenever I think 
of that dreadful night,’ Elsa groaned with a mean- 
ing glance at Margel. 

“Maybe no one has found that pledge,” offered 
Gracia. “Once mother looked high and low for a 
ten-dollar bill she thought she’d left on the table, and 
then she gave it up as lost, and a whole year after- 
ward she found it where some one—my cousin, she 
decided—had put it in a vase shaped like the one 
at Great Oaks. And I’m sure we dust our things 
as often as any one.” 

“Joy, you go there oftenest—you and Margel. 
The first one of you who gets a chance " 

That, as it developed, fell to Joy’s lot! 

More Gyps arrived, and preparations began for 
the feast of goodies. And last came Ricka with 
Gwen, who had waited for her—Gwen a little con- 
scious, and Ricka happier than she had been for a 
week. For mother had gone to Aunt Molly Deane’s; 
that heartache, anyway, would be eased. 

It was the way of these girls to take Gwen back 
into their circle exactly as though she had not left 
it under a cloud; to carefully avoid any allusion 
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to the significance of her being once more among 
them. This was not difficult, for there was so very 
much to talk over—all sorts of delightful plans, some 
mischievous, some serious. There were plans in the 
making for a nightly advance of the girls of the 
math class upon the home of Miss MacLean, the 
math teacher, before which they would, with appro- 
priate ceremony, burn their despised textbooks. 
Margel had already enlisted a large number of 
volunteers and needed only the Gyps to help her. 
While the flames consumed their property, they'd 
dance about them with gleeful song. Margel had 
already knocked together some lines which she now 
began fitting to the tune of a popular song, beating 
time with a chafing dish spoon while the others 
considered excitedly the suitability (and safety) of 
donning sheets and pillow cases, as masks. 

Then, just the minute school was over, the Gyps 
must go camping together down the river. Elsa 
Deming thought they could pitch tents on a strip of 
woodland owned by her uncle. And among them 
they could muster six canoes. And Margel thought 
maybe her grandfather would let her take the horses. 
Anyway, her dad would surely come down and see 
them. They could paddle up Willow Creek and sleep 
under the stars on the little strip of beach 

And amid the distractions of the springtime they 
did not intend to neglect old Haskell, who now looked 
forward to their random ministrations with patheti- 
cally childish joy. Gracia, who had a passion for 
making gardens planned a bed of posies for his 


front door, provided the others would help her rake 
and trim the old yard and make it look like some- 
thing. At the end of their wits as to how to improve 
the inside of Haskell’s shack, the girls willingly 
pledged to join in a “cleaning up” of the outside 
the very next Saturday. 

“Mother says Miss Pooley thinks we're silly to 
waste our time over that old man—that he’s well 
enough off with what Margel’s grandfather and some 
of the others give him,” repeated Gretchen Day. 

“T don’t think it’s silly—it’s fun,’ Joy pro- 
tested warmly. ‘“‘ And my mother thinks it’s splen- 
did. She says we give him something that the others 
don’t. When we get him all fixed up nice and happy 
maybe we can find some one else to adopt. Girls, 
when I think what we were a year ago—and what 
we are now, I'm proud of the Gyppery. We've 
learned a lot, but it'll help us stand for something 
Seniors,” Joy finished solemnly. 

No one laughed, for each knew what she meant. 
A year ago not one of them had thought of ideals for 
their school, or individual responsibility, or of any 
good reason for the existence of their little band. 
Yet now for several weeks Margel, their leader, 
most heedless of them all, had executed her com- 
plicated duties as chairman of the Penalties Commit- 
tee with a careful justice and wise consideration as 
astonishing as it was potent in the moulding of her 
own character. Others of them had taken their 
place in the forward march that was bearing their 
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school to the perfection of which Carla Wynne had 
dreamed in her first stewardship, the smallest one 
in the tag-end as earnest as the leaders in the van. 
And what the last few months had brought in growth 
to Gwen Murray was already having a wholesome 
reaction on the other Gyps—they were learning 
to understand. 

The girls, sobered for the moment by Joy’s asser- 
tion, plunged into a discussion as to the Senior most 
fitted to take Eve Summers’ place for the coming 
year, and now from their councilling was missing 
the spirited engineering that had marked earlier 
gatherings. No one of them would consider resort- 
ing to trickery to place a Gyp at the head of the 
Student Council! They did not even want to 
remember that past silly performance, so completely 
had they outgrown such things! 

“T think it ought to be Gwen,” said Ricka, 
slowly, with an appealing look at Margel. 

There was the barest gasp, a quick intaking of 
several breaths, then a loud assent to Margel’s 
prompt “Of course—Gwen so nearly got it this 
year.” As long as they were being generous anyway, 
it was lots more fun to be very generous. Poor 
prodigal Gwen looked as though she wanted to 
cry from gratitude! 

Through all the jollity of making plans, Ricka 
had been sitting with a queer sensation of something 
bottled inside of her that painfully threatened to 
burst. She simply could not bear to sit there among 
her beloved friends and not tell them the truth. 
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And yet if she did—if she eased her soul by con- 
fession, if she stood before them and said: “I’m 
not Ricka Wynne as you all believe, I’m Ricka 
Freeman, the daughter of the man you think is a— 
though he isn’t ” Why, though it might ease 
that dreadful “bottled” feeling, it would be dis- 
obeying her mother. 

Camping up the river, doing things for Mr. 
Haskell and maybe some one else equally interesting, 
next year with its school life—each thing as it was 
mentioned had cut into her heart like a sharp-edged 
knife. She would not be there—with them! These 
Gyps—she looked about at the eager faces she had 
grown to love and remembered how frightened she 
had been that first day these same faces had pressed 
about her. How silly it had been of her! Though 
she had not been afraid of Margel; from the first 
moment it had seemed as though she’d always known 
Margel—as though their spirits had met ages and 
ages before. And she had loved Margel right from 
the first. And now Margel liked her. But, oh, 
would Margel like her if she ever knew that her 
mother wanted her to believe that Margel’s father 
had done that thing No, that suspicion must 
raise an ugly barrier between them. Margel’d hate 
her. It was better that she was going away. 

“ We've never initiated Ricka,” one of the girls 
was insisting. “Let’s do it at our next meeting. 
Let’s have it an outdoor stunt!” Heads went 
together and with much giggling dark schemes 
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took shape. “We'll make her sign her name 
in blood . 

“Why, Ricka Wynne, you look as though you'd 
lost your last friend!” Elsa laughed. “ Silly—we 
just prick our thumbs and squeeze the blood out! 
It doesn’t hurt. Here, quick—swallow an olive— 
or something.” 

Ricka roused. Better that they should think she 
had blanched at the thought of signing her name in 
blood! She took the olive and swallowed it with a 
horrible grimace, pretending that it was an unpleas- 
ant and bulky pill. She forced herself to laugh, to 
join in the loud chatter, to elbow her way to the 
bowl of fruit salad which held the centre of the 
floor. If her days with the Gyps were numbered, 
she’d make the most of each of them. And if her 
tongue was tied now before them, some day perhaps 
she could tell everything, make them understand. 

The feasting over, nothing left but crumbs and 
sticky plates, the Gyps separated. Ricka, remember- 
ing her mother’s parting words, asked Joy if she 
would spend the night at Great Oaks. She put her 
invitation shyly, in a half-whisper, for she had 
never quite conquered a little hurt that the girls, 
excepting Margel and Joy, were not allowed to go to 
Great Oaks. But low as her voice had been pitched, 
Elsa Deming had caught her words and had rushed 
back with the news of them to Margel. 

“Wait! If you'll believe it, Rick’s asked Joy 
to stay out there all night—this very night! You 
know—what we said about the pledge! She’s got 
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to Joy! Joy!” For Joy was starting away 
with Ricka and Gwen. She came back. 

“Joy Waring, for the sake of the Gyppery 
you’ve got to find that pledge—if it’s still in that 
vase,” cried Margel in a whisper. 

“Oh, Margel! How can I? What would 
they think ty 

“Why, you goose, don’t do it in front of them! 
We agreed, you know, that the very first one who 
had a chance—and this will be the grandest chance 
imaginable. Staying there all night! You can go 
downstairs after every one’s asleep——” 

“T couldn’t. That would seem just like a thief.” 

“Oh, Margel,” Elsa interceded. “ How can you 
ask Joy to do that when you know about that night 
and the ghost ‘s 

Margel levelled a terrible frown upon Elsa that 
effectually silenced her. 

“ Ghost nothing! And it wouldn’t be like a thief 
when the pledge is really ours. Of course, if you’re 
afraid—I wish J had the chance to do it, but Gran’- 
mere’ll never let me stay anywhere—even for meals!” 

“TI do it,” Joy promised, gloomily. “ But I’li 
hate it!” 


CHAPTER XXV 


, 


“THE GHOST OF GREAT OAKS IS . 


”’ 


“ ONE !—two !—three ! Joy Waring, lis- 
tening with suspended breath, counted off the 
resounding strokes of the old clock in the hall as 
they boomed through the silent house. ‘‘ Nine! 
Ten! Eleven!” 

Cautiously she slipped first one bare foot, then 
another, to the floor, her teeth locked to still 
their chattering. 

She had told herself that when the clock struck 
eleven—if every one had gone to bed and if Ricka 
were sound asleep—she’d do the dreadful thing. 
Very dreadful it was, too—not only to sneak down- 
stairs, and under cover of the night prowl about like 
any burglar, but perhaps to encounter the Ghost 
itself! For the full meaning of Elsa’s concern had 
not been lost upon her! 

And now the clock had struck eleven, the house 
had been still for a long time, and Ricka was sleep- 
ing heavily. 

That she had spent a most delightful evening 
in the living-room downstairs, only added to her 
sense of wretchedness. Mrs. Wynne had read to 
them, in her beautiful voice, a translation of a 
Norwegian legend. (Joy did not know, of course, 
that Mrs. Wynne had chosen it because its thrilling 
narration of far adventure offered a sure respite 
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from the emotions of the past twenty-four hours.) 
Ricka, too, had lost herself in the fate of the pale 
princess with hair of sun-gold, who sailed away into 
the icy fastnesses after her Viking-lover—but she 
had not. How could she with that tall, slender vase 
staring her in the face—so close and yet so very far 
from her fingers? 

She had watched, until she was ashamed, for an 
opportunity when, unobserved by Ricka or her 
mother, she might seize the old thing, turn it upside 
down, rescue the pledge (if it was still there), and 
restore the vase to its place on the mantel—but no 
such opportunity had offered. Mrs. Wynne had 
been with them every moment; even when they 
started for bed she had turned out all the lights and 
mounted the stairs with them. 

Upon her feet, Joy stood for a second and 
listened, her ears attuned to every sound of the night 
—a distant rumble of wheels, a far-off whistle, a 
muted bird-call, a rattling of her window, a sighing 
that was the wind in the oak trees, Ricka’s regular 
breathing, the thump of her own heart hammering 
in her ears 

“Tell only take a minute! It'll only take a min- 
ute! Hurry! Hurry!” she breathed to herself to 
gain courage. A slim white-robed figure, she sped 
to the open door, into the hall—her bare feet 
scarcely touching the floor. One hand gripping the 
banister, she slipped down the stairs. 

But at the foot of the stairs she stopped abruptly 
and crouched low against the banister. Some- 
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where off in that soft darkness she had heard a shuf- 
fling, a pad-pad. She felt some one. She held 
her breath that she might listen the better. But there 
was only silence and the night sounds. Slowly 
straightening, she forced herself to peer into the 
black shadows of the hall. Nothing moved. 

Quaking, in a cold drip of perspiration, turning 
neither to right nor left, her hands stretched out 
before her to feel her way, she made for the living- 
room door. Finding it, she groped her way through 
the darkness straight to the fireplace. She reached 
trembling fingers for the vase and was lifting it 
carefully down-when a long sigh close behind her 
froze every drop of blood in her body, stopped 
her heart. in its beat. A  long-drawn sigh, 
infinitely troubled. 

The Ghost. 

She saw the thing even before she turned her 
head. Strengthened by the very force of her terror, 
she moved her eyes slowly in the direction from which 
the sound had come, and discerned the long shadowy 
outlines of a figure, gray and moving forward in the 
darkness. She gave one piercing cry. The Pesarian 
amphora slipped from her fingers and dropped with 
a crash on the hearth. 

From somewhere in the house voices called 
sharply. A light appeared in the door, Mrs. Wynne’s 
face outlined in its glow. Even before Joy, she had 
heard that pad-pad, familiar now to her, and had 
risen to confront her intruder. 

“You!” she cried sharply at sight of Joy’s 
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figure against the fireplace. ‘“ What is it?’”’ But at 
the sound of her voice the something that had been 
lurking back in the shadows made a quick leap for 
the door. Mrs. Wynne’s outflung arm barred its 
progress, and the light of her lamp revealed it human 
and frightened. As she reached out her free hand 
to grasp it, it fell with a throaty sound in a heap 
to the floor. 

“ Brigham Haskell!” Carla Wynne cried, put- 
ting’ her candle down and kneeling over the shape- 
less figure. 

“Tt’s—-Brigham Haskell! He’s dead! Chloe! 
Chloe! Quick, Joy, the telephone—John Durant. 
Oh, beg him to come at once. And Dr. Nellis.” 

But Brigham Haskell was not dead. By the light 
of the lamp that Chloe, roused by Joy’s scream, had 
brought in and placed on the table, Mrs. Wynne saw 
a slight lift of the man’s breast. With Chloe’s help 
she carried him across the hall to the parlor and there 
laid him on a couch. 

Joy fled to the telephone, where Ricka, wide-eyed 
and trembling, joined her. They found relief in 
transmitting their fright over the wire. 

“Oh, Mr. Durant, come guick—yes, to Great 
Oaks. Something awful has happened. No, it isn’t 
Mrs. Wynne! She wants you—yes, I’ll tell her 
Oh, thank you fi 

And: “ Dr. Nellis, come to Great Oaks at once. 
It’s old Mr. Haskell. Mother thinks he’s dead— 
oh, please——” 

Then the two girls, fearful of what might be 
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happening behind that parlor door, tiptoed back to 
the living-room, where on the hearth Ricka beheld 
the ruin of the priceless vase. 

“ Oh—how dreadful! That was ; 

Joy interrupted hastily. Kneeling, she began to 
search among the fragments. “It was my fault. I 
don’t know what your mother ever thought when 
she found me here. But you see we girls, just 
before your mother came to St. Margaret’s, had 
drawn up a pledge about standing together against 
her, and we'd hidden it in this vase. I’d promised 
the others to find it and—here it is.’ She caught 
eagerly at a scrap of paper and spread it open. “It 
really is a silly thing to cause all that’s happened! 
We never told you because we didn’t want you or 
your mother—after we knew how nice you were— 
to see it for fear it would hurt your feelings, but you 
might as well read it now!” 

Ricka glanced over the sheet of paper. But she 
was more interested in Joy’s experience. 

“And when you got downstairs, did you see 
that ”? nodding toward the parlor. 

Then, while Ricka listened breathlessly, Joy 
recounted just how it had all happened—going back 
to Margel’s and Elsa’s alarm on that winter night 
when they had played ghost, and Elsa’s warning. 

“And all the time the Ghost of Great Oaks 
has been poor old Brigham Haskell!” cried Ricka, 
when Joy’s story had ended. 

Sounds without claimed their attention. Chloe 
admitted John Durant. After a few low words, 
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she took him to the parlor. Then the doctor arrived. 
In a businesslike way he hung his coat and hat on 
the hall-rack, and the girls heard him muttering to 
himself. He, too, went into the parlor and closed 
the door. 

After a long while the doctor and John Durant 
came out and John Durant went to the telephone and 
gave a few brisk directions regarding a nurse to 
the City Hospital at Shaleton. Then, after he had 
shut the front door behind the doctor, he went back 
to the parlor. 

“T just can’t stand this waiting for something 
to happen, can you, Rick?” whispered Joy, clinging 
tightly to Ricka’s hand and shivering. 

Ricka shivered, too. The candle on the table was 
burning low. “Let’s go upstairs and crawl into 
bed,” she breathed back. “It can’t be any more 
awful, and maybe we will not hear how quiet it is— 
in there!” 

Joy agreed and together, hands still clinging, they 
crept up the stairway and to Ricka’s room. 

Under her covers, snuggled close to Ricka, it did 
not seem so awful to Joy. Exhausted by all that had 
happened, soothed and warmed by the soft touch of 
the bedclothes, she relaxed and even yawned. 

But poor Ricka, her eyes aching with fatigue, 
every nerve tense, found her ears still straining for 
some sound from below. It did not seem to her as 

‘though she could, indeed, stand this waiting for 
something more to happen! So much had happened 
of late; there must be a limit to her endurance. She 
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wished she could hold her hands to her eyes and ears 
for ever so long and forget. But while mother was 
downstairs behind that door, waiting, too, for 
“something more to happen,’”’ she must listen—and 


be ready: 
* * * * * 


In the parlor below, Carla Wynne lifted troubled 
eyes from the quiet figure on the couch to John 
Durant’s face. 

“Why did he come to Great Oaks?” she 
asked slowly. 

She had, in the interval before the doctor arrived, 
told John Durant very briefly of the ghostly visi- 
tations that had annoyed her, of the underground 
passage of which, of course, John Durant knew. 
But he, like herself, could give no motive for the 
poor fellow haunting Great Oaks. 

“Some crazy fancy, I suppose——-” he replied, 
knowing at the same time that it must have been 
some very strong motive that had brought Haskell 
prowling again and again through stable and house 
under cover of the night. He shook his head. 
“Poor old chap, his troubles are nearly over, I’m 
afraid. The doctor says it will be a miracle if he 
lives more than a few days. When the nurse comes 
—Carla!”’ For Mrs. Wynne had suddenly sunk 
limply into a chair, trembling violently. 

“Perhaps he knew—something. He saw Rex— 
that night That’s why. And he may never 
speak again! My poor Rex x 

Tenderly John Durant persuaded her to quit the 
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room. He closed the parlor door firmly behind them. 
“ We can do nothing more just now—Chloe will stay 
with him until the nurse comes. You are exhausted.” 
Too unhappy to resist his solicitude, she yielded to 
the pressure of his arm and let him lead her to the 
living-r om door. 

Then for the first time she realized the destruc- 
tion of the priceless vase. It was not the broken 
pieces scattered over the hearth that held her atten- 
tion, but a long, narrow envelope of. thin bluish 
paper that lay close to the fender. It had most 
certainly not been there earlier in the evening. She 
picked it up and moved it across the sleeve of her 
dressing gown as though to dust it. Opening it 
with trembling fingers, she drew out a single sheet 
of paper and a folded document. 

“How strange! This must have been in that 
vase. I remember Ricka’s telling—didn’t you and— 
and Rex—play some sort of a game? Wh - 
her voice lifted to a sharp exclamation. She thrust 
the document into John Durant’s hands. Her lips 
quivered so that they with difficulty shaped any 
sound. “Look! Look! It’s the ii 

“The bond!” John Durant cried, staring at the 
crisp face of the paper. “ By all that’s strange— 

the lost bond!” 
. Carla Wynne was excitedly unfolding the single 
sheet of paper. 

“It’s a letter, John. It’s from—Rex’s mother. 
Oh, what is it—I cannot read it—I ee 

He pushed her into a chair. Then he knelt beside 
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her and spread the letter out on her knee. He had 
to peer closely at it to make out the indistinct writing 
which straggled in irregular lines over the face of 
the paper. His voice as he read came slowly: 


“My Boy— 


“ Brigham Haskell has just been here. 
He has confessed to me that he stole the 
bond. But he is afraid to take it to Lucius 
Durant. Poor man—he is half-crazed with 
fear and remorse. Our trouble is over, my 
darling. If I could only know where you 
are... ~Tomorrow, if God will let me 
live, I will carry the bond to Lucius Durant 
and tell him poor Haskell’s story, and I 
will beg him to be most lenient, for after 
all, Haskell has served him long. Tonight, 
I will put it with this letter in the old vase 


owitere «+ ti. Iam ‘not here’. 2°. 
you will find it as you used... I am 
very tired and the pain is in my side. If 
tomorrow never dawns for me... you 
must do what I would have done . . . and 
beg him to be kind . . . to Haskell. If 
you had only not gone away . . . Fidelis, 
dear boy Bi 


John Durant’s voice choked on the last word. 
The lingering perfume of the sheet, that familiar 
handwriting, the tender forgivingness that breathed 
in each line brought vivid memories back to him. 
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But Carla Wynne had straightened. Her eyes 
were gleaming. 

“T see it all! She must have put that there in 
the vase the very night she died! And Rex in his 
anger and sorrow never looked Old Haskell 
must have figured that she hadn’t had time to give 
the bond back to Lucius Durant—that it must be 
somewhere in this house. That is what has brought 
him back, searching and searching. Poor tortured 
mind—living with that thought all these years! 
And my poor Rex!” she covered her face with 
her hands. But so great a load had been lifted from 
her heart that every fibre of her tingled to a sense 
of new being. Only one tiny little fragment of her 
shadow remained. 

“ Will you forgive me, John Durant,” she asked, 
low, through her fingers, “ for trying to—hate you?” 

“T will forgive you only if you will tell me that— 
you failed,” he answered. Then, realizing the late- 
ness of the hour, the unusual circumstances of the 
moment, her exhaustion, he went on before she 
could answer. ’ 

“Dear woman, I see happiness and sunshine 
ahead for you and Ricka. To share it with you 
both I shall ask, later. Before I may ask that—I 
have much to do. First, for poor Haskell. It’s 
late to beg my father to be kind to him, but if any- 
thing can be done now, it shall be done. And it’s 
for my father to tell the truth of Rex Freeman—to 
Olympia and the world. And this town’s got to 
know you and love you as—the lady of Great Oaks. 
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When that’s done—then I shall tell you how much 
it has meant to me that you—couldn’t hate me. Now 
will you leave Chloe and me in charge and go off 
to ae And try to sleep?” 

“Sleep!” she laughed shakily, a warm color 
suffusing her face. But she rose at his bidding. 
She had not known how very tired she was. He 
took a candlestick from the mantel and lighted the 
candle and held it out to her. Across its gleam she 
caught the tenderness of his smile and behind his 
head, its letters bright, the framed “ Fidelis.” 

But at the door she met Ricka, dark-eyed, pale 
with apprehension. 

“Mother, I couldn’t stand it—— What has 
happened? Anything—dreadful?” Then she 
stopped abruptly. She had never seen her mother’s 
face look like that before. So comforted. 

Mrs. Wynne’s arm went round the thinly clad 
shoulders and turned Ricka back toward the stair. 

“Yes, my darling,” she answered, in a low tone, 
shaken by a deep note of feeling. “ Something 
extraordinary has happened. Our ghosts of doubt 
and suspicion and ugly hatred are behind us forever. 
There is nothing ahead, please God—but—true hap- 
piness! Tomorrow I will tell you more.” 

“You mean—oh, tell me this much tonight, 
mother—that there’s nothing now I can’t tell 


the girls?” 


CHAPTER XXVI 


“ wHY, IT’S MRS. MURRAY: 


” 


But Ricka had no opportunity to tell “ the girls.” 
The Progressives did that before she herself had 
quite comprehended what had happened. 

True to his word, John Durant lost not a moment 
in making amends. He had roused his father from 
his sleep and they had had a long conference in 
“ma’s room,” while the dawn crept slowly in 
between the stiff Nottingham lace curtains. From 
this Lucius Durant had emerged frightened, stricken. 
What did an old man do when he found that all his 
life he’d been making a colossal mistake and didn’t 
have enough years left, perhaps, in which to undo 
that mistake? And no power to call back that 
young Rex Freeman or to make up to poor old 
Haskell, who had been so afraid of him that he’d 
gone to a little woman to beg her to intercede for 
him? Haskell, as honest, he had thought, as the day 
was long, driven to the act, perhaps, by: Like 
a flash he remembered Haskell before him asking 
for more salary, so that he could send his wife to 
Arizona, and heard himself answering that if he 
paid Haskell more every man in the bank would be 
having sick wives! Well, what if they had all asked 
for more money? If he’d given it to Haskell then 
all this might not have happened. And he would 
have been richer, now, for it. For what did his 
fortune avail against that colossal mistake that he 
could not undo? Trembling, ashen, he listened while 
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his son made plans. They must do this and this— 
oh, he’d do anything. 

“You tell your mother,” he finally broke in in 
such a shaking voice that John Durant realized for 
the first time how the truth had affected his father. 
Pity welled strong in his heart, a desire to shoulder 
the whole thing. He agreed that he would tell his 
mother everything before she heard the story from 
other lips. 

In the morning Brigham Haskell was removed 
from Great Oaks to the Shaleton hospital, where he 
was established in a sunny ward under the care of 
a special nurse. A specialist was summoned, too, 
from Cincinnati. 

Then John Durant sought out Molly Deane and 
her husband. And it was Molly Deane who thought 
of the Progressives. There was a meeting that very 
afternoon—an out-of-door party in Mrs. Day’s 
iris garden. No setting could be more felicitous for 
the revelation. 

* Yes, I'll tell them.” She turned to her hus- 
band. “Id like to do it—for Carla. For you see 
I brought her here.” 

“ For which, now, she will have nothing but the 
deepest gratitude,’ reminded Richard Deane. 

So, amid the lovely spring bloom, Molly Deane 
told the women, many of whom a few months before 
had pledged themselves to suspicion and distrust of 
the new preceptress, the whole extraordinary story— 
bit by bit, that they might take it in to its least 
important detail. And, coming as it did on the 
very heels of the discovery that Mrs. Wynne was a 
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“great” artist, to use Westervelt Sprague’s and 
Lucius Durant’s own words, these women snatched 
eagerly at the story, hugged it to them; that it was 
almost unbelievable made it the more delight- 
fully thrilling. 

And Molly Deane told the story in such a way as 
to ‘spare both Lucius Durant and old Brigham 
Haskell their arraignment. It was not for them to 
punish Lucius Durant for his mistake. 

“So Mrs. Wynne really belongs at Great Oaks! 
That explains why she was willing to live there 
when every one said it was « 

“Then there hasn’t been a real ghost at all! It 
was poor Haskell. That's the way ghosts always 
turn out 4 

“T wonder if she’ll go on at St. Margaret’s.” 

“Thope so. J think the school’s improved a lot. 
Gretchen is a different girl.” 

“And Elsa’s talking college. She says Margel 
wants to go, too——”’ 

“T’ve always thought there was something famil- 
iar about Ricka Wynne. She has her father’s eyes, 
now that I think of it > 

“We can go to Great Oaks now! It’s a shame 
the place has run down the way it has, because it’s 
really the nicest house in this town a 

The air tingled with exclamations; tongues 
wagged all at once. And Molly Deane, drinking 
coffee thirstily, for her story had cost her consider- 
able nerve energy, listened with satisfaction. She 
had not made a mistake in advising telling 
the Progressives 
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* * * * * 


In the living-room of Great Oaks, Ricka was 
hearing, too, of the finding of the bond and the letter. 

She and Joy had slept until noon. They had 
eaten a breakfast-luncheon from a tray Chloe brought 
to them. “Your ma’s busy,’ Chloe had warned 
Ricka, who had wanted to go at once in search of 
her mother. “She ought to be tuckered out, too, 
with all the goin’s on last night, but I never see any 
one with the spirit your ma has. You let her be ’til 
she comes for you.” 

And this had not been until well in the afternoon. 
For Mrs. Wynne had lingered at the hospital to 
hear the verdict of the specialist. That had been 
that Brigham Haskell might live for months, even 
years. He might even regain his power of speech. 
John Durant at her side had muttered “ Thank 
God!” and Carla Wynne had known what he meant 
—that he had a little time to be “kind” (for his 
father) to old Haskell. 

Joy Waring had stayed at Great Oaks only long 
enough to explain to Mrs. Wynne why she had been 
in the living-room the night before. Her story had 
come haltingly. She was puzzled, too, by the smile 
with which: Mrs. Wynne heard her. That smile had 
broadened as Mrs. Wynne told her to tell Margel 
that she had found a pin in the living-room of Great 
Oaks, which she thought belonged to Margel! But, 
afterwards, when Joy heard the whole astounding 
revelation, she understood. For if she hadn’t gone 
down—and heard the ghost—and been so terribly 
frightened—and dropped the vase—— 
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Then, after Joy had gone, Mrs. Wynne led Ricka 
back to the living-room and, sitting by her side on 
the old horse-hair sofa, told her what had happened 
the night before. Everything, excepting that John 
Durant had said that later he would ask to “ share” 
with them their happiness! That secret was not 
Ricka’s yet—it belonged only in her own heart. 

Ricka made a queer little sound in her throat. 
“ T don’t know whether I want to cry—or—or laugh. 
I’m all shaky, mother. I can’t—believe it, yet. 
There’s nothing we have to hide, is there? Or— 
or be ashamed of? And we don’t have to think 
any one did anything? There’s nothing between me 
and Margel? We can always be friends—like our 
fathers. Mother, I’m so happy—it hurts. Why, 
Great Oaks is ours to keep forever, isn’t it? And— 
and that Fidelis is ours!” She drew in a long 
breath. Her roving eyes came back to her mother’s 
face, dancing gleams in their depths. ‘“ Mother, 
I'll be at St. Margaret’s next year! I'll really belong 
there—and I can go camping with the girls up the 
river! Oh Mt 

Chloe appeared, in the door. 

“There’s a lady caller coming up the drive, that 
ain’t Mis’ Deane. It’s too late for tea, but mebbe 
she'll expect to stay for supper, and Miss Ricka 
better run to the butcher’s and get a couple 
more chops.” 

Undisturbed by Chloe’s flustered sense of hospi- 
tality, Mrs. Wynne turned slowly to the window. 
Then she gave a quick exclamation. 

“Why, it’s Mrs. Murray!” 
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